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INTRODUCTION 


I n this book I have told the story of some of the great families 
of the British aristocracy whose names \viW always be linked 
with British history and the greatness of our country. 

The story of the British aristocracy cannot be anything but 
fascinating or colourful. Even in huge tomes such as Burke 
no amount of editorial ingenuity can keep out the romance. 
Before however we go on to the story of the peers it is just as 
well to know what we mean by nobility. What is a peer? was a 
question put to me recently by a most learned man, who hap¬ 
pened however not to have made this particular branch of 
knowledge his study. He went on to say that he knew that a 
baron was the lowest rank in the peerage. To answer the question 
is not easy; the first Earl of Birkenhead, in one of the most 
learned judgements ever delivered by a Lord Chancellor, took 
nearly 50 pages to propound the answer. We cannot say simply 
that a peer of the realm is a member of the House of Lords. 
There are Irish and Scottish peers who do not sit in the House, 
there are also Spiritual Lords, 26 of them, who do sit there but 
who are not peers in the ordinary sense. When they retire from 
office they cease to be members of the House of Lords, unless 
they are given a peerage, like Archbishops Davidson or Lang who 
received temporal baronies on retirement. 

A peerage is an hereditary title, but also there are baronets 
whose titles are hereditary but who are not members of the 
peerage. Then there are life peers who are cert ainl y noblemen but 
who cannot transmit their dignities to their children. 
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The easiest way to explain the meaning of peerage is to give 
a brief historical sketch of it. After the Norman Conquest in 1066 
the kingdom was divided between various persons who held their 
land from the King. These were known as the tenants-in-chief 
and one of their duties was to advise the king in his Great Coun¬ 
cil. By the end of the 13 th century Parliament began to be sum¬ 
moned, and was composed, in the Upper House, of those great 
tenants whom the King chose to summon by a writ commanding 
their attendance at Westminster or elsewhere. A custom grew up 
for a writ of summons to be sent to the son of a man who had 
received such a writ himself. Peerage law regards a writ of 
summons as the proof of creation of a peerage. At first peerages 
were created only in this manner, by writs of summons, though 
there were also cases of peerages by the tenure, that is, when a 
man held a particular property it entitled him to a peerage, and 
so the dignity would pass with the property. Gradually however 
a new method was introduced for creating peers, by the issue of 
letters patent from the Crown, and since the Tudor period ( 1485 - 
1603 ) this has been the only method used. In the case of ver>' 
old peerages which go back before 1485 there may be no letters 
patent and the present holder of such a peerage enjoys his title 
in virtue of his descent from an ancestor to whom an original 
vmt of summons had been issued. 

As Parliament progressed, the two Houses of Lords and Com¬ 
mons became sharply differentiated. In the Upper House sat the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal. The former included not only 
the Archbishops and Bishops but, before the Reformation, the 
abbots of the greater monasteries also. In the Temporal Lords 
there were several grades of rank. That of Baron was the lowest, 
the word having originally meant the King’s man or tenant and 
having been applied to the whole body of nobles. Then came 
the Viscounts, and after them in ascending order, Earls, Mar¬ 
quesses and Dukes. These titles were all foreign widi the excep¬ 
tion of Earl. The latter was an English word but was itself based 
upon the Norse jarl. Earl was the only title of nobility used 
before the Norman Conquest; Godwin was an Earl and so was 
his son, Harold, who became King of England and was slain at 
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Hastings. Baron was a Norman French term; Viscount was 
French, and meant a vice-count, or earl. Marquess meant origi¬ 
nally the keeper of a march or frontier. It came from Italy. Duke 
was derived from the Latin Dux; there were many Duces in the 

decline of the western Roman Empire. 

The Peerage of England continued until 1707, with every Eng¬ 
lish peer possessing a seat in Parliament. In 1707 there was a 
legislative union between England and Scotland. There was a 
Scottish peerage with the same dignities as in England, but in 
the Treaty of Union between England and Scotland, it was laid 
down that only 16 of the Scots peers should have a seat in the 
Parliament of Great Britain. They were to be elected by their 
fellow peers. This arrangement still persists and thus some 
Scottish peers do not have a seat in the Lords. After 1707 all 
peerages were to be of Great Britain, and no more English and 
Scottish peerages were to be made. The English peerage and the 
Scottish peerage continued but are gradually diminishing in 
number. Then in 1800 there was a similar union bet^veen Great 
Britain and Ireland. The Irish peers were allowed to elect 26 of 
their number to sit in the Lords. It is not clear why more Irish 
than Scottish peers should sit. Thenceforward there were the 
English peerage, the Scottish peerage, the peerage of Great 
Britain, the Irish peerage and the peerage of the United King¬ 
dom. No Irish peerages have been created since the setting up 
of the Irish Free State. To-day all peerages are in fact of the 
United Kingdom. 

Life peerages are the creation of a special measure, in 1876, 
whereby such peerages are conferred on prominent judges whose 
presence is desired in the Upper House for the conduct of legal 

business. A peerage cannot be surrendered, a resolution of the 
Lords in 1678 bars this. 

As a compensation to Irish peers for the fact tliat they cannot 
all take a seat in the Lords they are allowed to stand for the 
House of Commons. This is the explanation of the otherwise 
strange phenomenon of an Irish Earl who was for nearly 50 
years an M.P. and in fact was father of the House of Commons, 
yet was in every sense a peer of the realm except that he had not 
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been elected as an Irish representative peer. Earl Winterton 
represented Horsham in the House of Commons, his earldom 
was created in 1766, and he also held the viscovmty of Tumour 
and the barony of Winterton in the Irish peerage; yet when he 
retired from the Commons, he had to be given a peerage of the 
United Kingdom to enable him to sit in the House of Lords and 
this peerage was the barony of Tumour (in Sussex as distinct 
from his Irish viscounty of the same name in Galway) which 
means that when he sat in the Lords he was two degrees lower 
as a peer than when he was an M.P. in the Commons. This is a 
paradox sufficient to perplex any native of this country, to say 
nothing of a foreigner. 

In fact there will not be any more Irish representative peers in 
the Lords soon, apart from the five who are there as rehcs of 
the last election of Irish peers, which was held before tlie 
establishment of the Irish Free State in 1922. 

Another feature of the peerage which causes great difficulty 
is what is known as the courtesy title. For instance the elder son 
of the present Duke of Marlborough is known as the Marquess of 
Blandford. Blandford is one of the titles held by the Duke, and 
it is a custom in England for his heir to use one of these titles 
during the father’s lifetime. The Marquess of Blandford could 
however be elected to a seat in the House of Commons and could 
hold the seat until his time comes to succeed his father as Duke 
of Marlborough. The other titles borne by younger sons and by 
daughters of peers are also purely honorary. A Duke’s younger 
son is Lord Hugh Smith, and a similar style is used for the 
younger son of a Marquess. The younger sons of earls, viscounts 
and barons are addressed as the Hon. Alfred Smith. The daugh¬ 
ters of Dukes, Marquesses and Earls are addressed as Lady Mary 
Smith. Should one of these ladies marry a man who is not a 
peer she still retains her title, and instead of Lady Mary Smith 
becomes Lady Mary Jones. The daughters of Viscounts and 
Baions are styled the Hon. Mary Smith etc, and the Hon. is used 
before the lady’s name when she marries so that she is known as 
the Hon. Mrs Jones or the Hon. Lady Jones according to whether 
her husband is an esquire or a knight. Every so often a 
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ridiculous mistake is made in describing the wife of a knight or 
baronet as Lady Joan Robinson, when she is not entitled to be 
called anything but Lady Robinson, for the simple reason that 

she is not the daughter of an earl. 

One of the most important points in connection with the 
British system of titles is that it is entirely different from that 
on the Continent. In France, Spain or Italy every member of a 
noble family bears a title. In England on the other hand Sir 
Winston Churchill, although the grandson of a Duke, was plain 
Mr Churchill until he was made a Knight of the Garter. Even 
more interesting, the descendents of our own Royal house can 
be plain Mr or Miss Windsor in the third generation, because the 
title of Prince or Princess is restricted to a child or grandchild of 
tlie sovereign. The British system makes it much more difficult 
for false titles to be used, whereas among foreigners they are 
of course legion. 

Another matter of interest is in the number of peers. Lord 
Samuel has recently observed that there are over 850 peers on the 
Roll of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal of whom some 230 have 
been created in the last 30 years; Lord Samuel also said that at 
the present rate of progress we should soon reach a thousand peers 
and that this would be a situation unparalleled among the Upper 
Chambers of the world. Peerages are certainly increasing in this 
country at a much quicker rate than in previous years, but the 
proportion of peers per million of the population is now about 16 
or 17, whereas 400 years ago it was about 14, so there has not 
been after all such an alarming increase as one might imagine. 

The above notes are by way of introduction for readers who 
want to know the meaning of peerage sufficiently at least to be 
able to follow the rules of the game and to know what is the 
difference between a Marquess and a Duke; 'is a marquess a 
man?' is a question which has quite seriously been addressed to 
me on more than one occasion. 

In writing this book about the peerage I have drawn to a con¬ 
siderable extent upon the knowledge and experience which 1 have 
gained in the last ten years in connection with Burke’s Peerage. 
One of the things which has most irritated elderly pundits and 
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those precious young men who seem to be Ibeir counterpart 
today, has been the application of a human touch to heraldry, 
pedigrees, titles and dignities. I have always been interested in 
these matters because they are there, and because I am fascinated 
by the spectacle of a human being who imagines that he or she 
is elevated by some mere external accident such as a double- 
barrelled name or a Dukedom above the ordinary run of humanity. 
A working man once remarked to me that he found it very helpful 
when contemplating the great ones of the earth to imagine what 
they would look like without their clothes 1 



Chapter one 


« 

NORFOLK 

THE HOUSE OF HOWARD 


I turned into the Law Courts on a bright December day, the 
21st, in 1954 and made my way through those imposing halls 
to the Lord Chief Justice's Court. The Duke of Norfolk, the 16th 
of his line had decreed that the Court of Chivalry after dormancy 
of 219 years should sit to hear a complaint brought by the Man¬ 
chester Corporation against the Manchester Palace of Varieties, 
a music hall, which it was alleged had been using the arms of the 
Corporation unlawfully. By rights the Court should have sat in the 
Earl Marshal's old court room in the College of Arms in Queen 
Victoria Street, but a court which sits about once every 2J4 
centuries is bound to attract a great deal of interest; consequently 
the numbers anticipated as attending the court were too great for 
the space at Heralds’ College. Admission to the Court which was 
therefore to be held in the Lord Chief Justice's court room was by 
ticket only, save for a barrister wearing his robes. When I 
arrived a few minutes before the court was to meet it was already 
crowded, and I had to sit at the back, a position however which 
I found preferable from the point of seeing everyone in the court. 
I employed the interval in studying the audience. In line with 
me were a well known solicitor, the editor of Debrett, and a 
third man. one of the most distinguished Welsh scholars in the 
country. Just before proceedings began, a famous radio per¬ 
sonality came in beside me. I saw behind the Judge's seat the 
Garter King of Arms and the Norxoy and Ulster King. 

In various parts of the Court were other members of the 
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College of Arms; tlie founder of tlie Heraldry Society took a 
seat below me and in the well of the Court I observed one of 
the Heralds Extraordinary, Mr Dermot Morrah, in the state of 
academic excitement which seems the prerogative of those jour¬ 
nalists who work for the Old Lady of Printing House Square. He 
moved rapidly from place to place but eventually sat down. 
The press boxes on either side of the well were filled up with 
journalists, among whom I noticed the correspondent of a very 
well known American newspaper. 

There was nothing of colour in the scene, for even the women 
were quietly dressed, and the panelling of the walls in these 
courts is of so dull a colour tliat tlie Royal arms themselves 
behind the Judge’s chair did not show up in very much detail. 
Had they done so they would have provided a silent but ironical 
commentary on the whole proceedings, for they were the arms 
of William IV, and must have been brought from Westminster 
Hall when the Law Courts in the Strand were opened. As they 
included the arms of Hanover, Her Majesty could have no 
jurisdiction over them and there they were in a Court the purpose 
of which was to vindicate the Royal control of arms in England. 

Suddenly however a door behind the dais opened and an usher 
entered to proclaim in a loud shrill voice the approach of the 
Court. In came first the Registers, Mr Maurice Phillipps, notary 
public, and Mr Anthony Wagner, Richmond Herald. Both wore 
academic dress, Wagner being garbed as an M.A. of Oxford 
University. Their hoods provided a splash of colour but it was 
nothing to the grandeur which followed. Six of the Officers of 
Arms, four of them Heralds, and two Pursuivants entered, clad 
in scarlet tunics, dark blue trousers with gold stripes at the 
sides. They wore their full medals and decorations, carried their 
cocked hats in their hands and their swords at their sides. They 
ranged themselves on either side of the Judge’s seat and behind 
them entered the Lord Chief Justice of England. Lord Goddard, 
clad in the robes of a Doctor of Civil Law, a crimson gown and 
the black doctor’s hat. Then came in the Earl Marshal and 
Hereditary Marshal of England, the Premier Duke, Sir Bernard 
Marmaduke Fitzalan Ploward, Duke of Norfolk and Knight of 
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the Garter. His clothes were similar to those of his Officers, 
but with the addition of the blue ribbon and the Star of the 
Garter. He wore his magnificent plumed hat. As he took his place 
beside Lord Goddard the latter doffed his black cap and bowed. 

To some, the proceedings might seem a piece of pageantry 
but in fact it was English history alive before one’s eyes. Every¬ 
thing had a meaning and a place. We all stood while the 
Registers began to read the documents which set out the original 
authority of the Court, and the letters from the Earl Marshal 
which had empowered the Lord Chief Justice to act as his Surr¬ 
ogate in the present case. Within the compass of twenty minutes 
we passed from the atmosphere of 1954 back to the reign of 
Charles II three hundred years before, when the Court of 
Chivalry had been revived, as it was being revived now, after 
the Restoration. Lord Goddard, used for well over half a century 
to the normal procedure of the Courts of Common Law and 
Equity seemed restive while the letters patent were read, but 
when the reading was concluded everyone sat down and he went 
at once into the hearing of the case. 

The City of Manchester had complained that the Palace of 
Varieties had used the City Arms on the pelmet of tlieir drop 
curtain for many years and also on their common seal on their 
documents. Counsel for the plaintiff began to set out his case 
and to cite statutes of Richard II and other sovereigns and to 
quote cases to illustrate his points; in due course counsel for the 
defendants repUed. Their methods of setting out the case differed 
no more than their wigs and gowns from the procedure which 
they would have followed had they been addressing Lord 
Goddard in a case in his oNvn court. In fact both Judge and 
Counsel were dealing with a matter of the Civil Law, for the 
Court of Chivalry was the only survival of the old Civil Law 
system left in this country. The sense of the falling away of 
centuries which the reading of the letters patent had produced 
was continued. Counsel spoke famUiarly of cases which had been 
heard by the Court of Chivalry 600 years before. Any student of 
heraldry would have known that it was inevitable that Scrope 
V. Grosvenor would be mentioned, and mentioned the case was. 
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When Mr Squibb, Bencher of the Inner Temple, had finished on 
behalf of the plaintiffs, Mr Colin Cole of the Middle Temple, 
and one of the Heralds Extraordinary appointed at Coronation 
time, submitted a most ingenious and learned argument to prove 
that the statutes of Richard II referred to by his learned friend 
did not mean what that learned friend considered them to mean. 
The hearing continued into the afternoon but was not prolonged 
unduly and the court was out by four o'clock. Even so the Surr¬ 
ogate had manifested on several occasions a certain impatience 
and at one stage had seemed desirous that everything should 
move foward more quickly. The office of Lord Chief Justice is 
one of vast importance in the English legal system and Lord 
Goddard is an occupant of the post in the great tradition of 
Coke and Holt. To him the minutiae of heraldic law, such as it 
is, must have seemed of slight importance compared to the 
matters with which his legal acumen was normally concerned. 
None the less he had consented to hold the Court as deputy of 
the Earl Marshal and it was natural for him from time to time 
to turn as in enquiry to the magnificent figure at his side. Ad¬ 
mittedly there is an aridity and apparent lack of air in the Law 
Courts in the Strand and this may have something to do with 
the failure of the Siurogate to receive any response to his 
enquiries. At last the usual resort of a Judge however did not 
fail; Lord Goddard asked Mr Cole if a Coat of Arms was a 
matter of property or dignity. 'That is a very difficult question 
my Lord' was the reply. ‘I thought so, and that is why I asked 
it'. There was a slight laugh in Court and the Earl Marshal’s 
figure came to life, a smile appearing on his ruddy countenance. 

Suddenly as I gazed across theCourtattheEarlMarshallbegan 
to ponder on the mysteries of blood, lineage, hereditary. The 
sixteenth Duke of Norfolk was the great-great-great-great-great- 
great-great-great-great-great-great-great-grandson of the second 

Duke of Norfolk who although hampered by illness had dealt 
the Scots a knock-out blow at Flodden. That second Duke him¬ 
self had been the great-great-great-grandson of Sir William 
Howard, Justice of the Common Pleas in 1297, who had been 
the ‘lad of parts' who founded the great house of Howard. Sir 
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William’s father had been a simple yeoman and the man before 

me was his nineteenth lineal descendant. From John Howard the 

yeoman of Wiggenhall St Peter in Norfolk to the Earl Marshal 

was twenty generations, and during that time the Howards had 

risen from obscurity to grandeur; dark tragedy and brutal 

treatment, romance and triumph, political stupidity and religious 

fortitude had all combined to produce the modem representative. 

Strip him of the apparel of his office, put him in some home- 

spun clothes, and set him somewhere on the South downs and 

you would imagine that you were meeting one of those honest 

countrymen who for so many centuries have been the backbone 

of England. The Earl Marshal’s eyes were closed, he seemed to 

resemble somewhat a Dalai Lama of whom I had once read, who 

was being doped by his priests with doctored milk and who was 

then brought on in a languid condition to pai'ticipate in 

ceremonies in which he had no real interest. Yet even while 

I thought of these things I was reminded of the immense success 

of the Coronation, viewing it, that is, purely from the point of 

view of a very great ceremony which had to be prepared by 

months of arduous work. The Duke in his capacity of Earl 

Marshal had only the most skeleton-like office organization 

ready to his hand on the morning when King George VI was 

found dead; the thirteen officers of the College of Arms have 

their own small staffs which leave only the smallest margin to 

deal with e.xtra work. Consequently the Earl Marshal in 

preparing for the Coronation had to set up within a matter of 

weeks a business department of some sixty persons. No doubt 

the experience of the 1937 Coronation was of very great help, 

but even so the perfect timing and arrangements in 1953 were a 

tribute to efficiency and skill which could not have been 

surpassed, and probably not equalled by that of the selfmade 

business magnates of Britain. The Duke holds his office 

of Earl Marshal by hereditary right under a creation of 

Charles II’s time. Is then the force of tradition and upbringing so 

great that it can surmount even slender endowments in the 
individual? 

I began to ponder the history of the Howards. They are of 
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course the heads of the Peerage, and at the beginning of their 
lineage in Burke comes the proud sentence The Ducal and 
illustrious Howards stand next to the Blood Royal, at the head 
of the Peerage of England*. From this introduction one might 
well expect to pass on to a story of what old Fuller would have 
called stupendous antiquity, one of those pedigrees (there are 
unfortunately very few) which go back to Saxon times, or at the 
best to the Norman Conquest. In fact the Howards begin with 
an honest yeoman, John Howaid of the village of Wiggenhall 
St Peter in Norfolk where he lived in 1267. We know very little 
about him, the principal facts being that Lucy his wife married 
a man called John Germund as her second husband, and that he 
had as his son the Sir William Howard, who became a Judge. 
True enough, a much earlier origin has been assigned to the 
Howards, John Howard having been described sometimes as the 
descendant of Hereward the Wake. General Harward who him¬ 
self was certain of his own descent from the Wake had some 
very derisive remarks to make about the Howard-Hereward 
derivation. It is a curious feature of comparatively modem 
genealogy that so many families of eminence have tried to prove 
that they are descended from the last of the English. Time 
brings strange revenges and it is a decidedly Norman family, 
the Wakes of Lincolnshire who assert most strongly their desc¬ 
ent from Hereward. The story of the Howard descent made its 
way into peerage books apparently by the insistence of the 
present Duke of Norfolk's mother, Baroness Herries, from whom 
he has inherited that title, but the story must be given up be¬ 
cause even if Howard is a corruption of Hereward we have no 
pedigree to link up the 200 years between John Howard and the 
Norman Conquest. Considering the great facilities at the disposal 
of the Dukes of Norfolk during the last three or four hundred 
years, it is curious that no pedigree has been produced earlier 
than 1267. If John Howard were a freeholder of a small landed 
property, he may well have been of native English origin, and 
if so a representative of the old English race now stands at the 
head of the peerage, far above the descendants of the usurping 
Normans. At least it is a pleasant thought, legend or no legend. 
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Some families have ascended the social ladder by succesful 
marriage alliances, some by having property in the right place 
at a time of industrial or building development, others by pos¬ 
sessing a daughter or sister who pleased the Kings fancy; the 
rise of the Howards was due to solid merit coupled with 
marriages which proved extremely useful in the long run. Sir 
William Howard, tlie judge, had several children and his elder 
son, Sir John Howard, was a Knight Banneret as early as 1307, 
possibly having been knighted as one of the 300 young men who 
were companions in arms of Edward II as Prince of Wales. In 
any event to be a Knight Banneret implied great bravery in war, 
for such a distinction in the Middle Ages was much the equiva¬ 
lent of a V.C. today. Sir John was as capable in court favour 
as he was brave in the field, and as proof of this he married Joan, 
the daughter of Sir Richard de Cornwall who was the bastard 
grandson of King John. It is possible that a large sum of money 
may have been owing to Sir John Howard from the Crown and 
as the King could not pay he may have been rewarded with this 
left handed alliance with the Royal House. It was a favourite 
method in olden days as William Canynge (collateral ancestor 
of Lord Garvagh) found when Edward IV tried to liquidate his 
debts in a similar manner. 

From this time forward the Howards were constantly in the 
Kings service by sea and land, and in favour at court. The third 
generation from Sir John Howard was Sir Robert Howard who 
made what would have been a great marriage by any standards, 
with the Lady Margaret, the elder daughter of the then Duke 
of Norfolk, Thomas Mowbray, who was himself descended from 
Edward I, and who held the office of Earl Marshal. It was 
through this marriage that a great part of the wealth of the 
Mowbrays, Fitzalans and Segraves, not to mention the Planta- 
genets came into the possession of the Howards, owing to the 
extinction of the male line of Mowbray. The only son of this 
marriage, Sir John Howard, had a most distinguished career. Sir 
John was a Yorldst, and unlike most of the nobles in the Wars 
of the Roses was true to his beliefs. He held many posts of 
importance and was created a Knight of the Garter, but his 
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great advancement came in 1483 when the Mowbrays had died 
out in the male line. Howard was created Earl Marshal of Eng¬ 
land and Duke of Norfolk and his son was made Earl of Surrey. 
The Duke as Earl Marshal was allowed to bear a golden staff 
tipped at each end with black, on the upper part of which were 
the Koyal Arms and on the lower part those of the Howards. In 
order that he should not be short of money to uphold his dignity 
he was given a grant of £20 a year to be paid annually out of 
the rent of a farm near Ipswich. In addition the Duke, being 
Treasurer of the King*s Household, had a grant of the whole 
benefit which would accrue to the King by coinage of money in 
the City and Tower of London or elsewhere in England, as long 
as the Duke continued in that office. He was also made Lord 
High Admiral of England, Ireland and Aquitaine for his life, 
and received grants of land in six counties. Altogether he was 
enormously rich and would have thought the 50,000 acres of the 
16th Duke (in 1917) rather a decline in the family wealth. Un¬ 
fortunately however it was very dangerous for anyone in the 
15th century to have reached such heights; the poems of 
Chaucer, Gower, Shakespeare, and many others are full of 
laments for the fickleness of fortune and the Duke was certainly 
an example to justify their remarks. Being loyal to the House of 
York, he followed King Richard III to Bosworth Field. On the 
night before the battle a notice was pinned on his tent which 
must have given the Duke a very unpleasant sensation when he 
read it in the morning. It was: 

‘Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold. 

For Dickon thy master is bought and sold.’ 

In the battle the Duke fell fighting bravely like his master 
Dickon, and of course his titles and estates were forfeited by 
Act of Parliament when the Earl of Richmond who had over¬ 
thrown Richard III had become Henry VII. 

From now on for the next 150 years the Howards ran a series 
of hazards, anyone of which might well have been fatal to them, 
as they were in the case of other eminent families. It was by pure 
good luck that they escaped, for their own political judgement 
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was often gravely at fault. The first Duke’s son was involved 
in his father’s ruin, to the extent that he lost the Earldom of 
Surrey, but after being imprisoned in the Tower for three years 
he was restored and was created Duke of Norfolk and Earl 
Marshal in 1514. This was after he had beaten the Scots at Flod- 
den, a very great victory which is still commemorated in the coat 
of arms of the Dukes of Norfolk. As an honourable augmentation 
the Howards bear an escutcheon or (gold) which is charged with 
a demi lion rampant (the Scottish lion), pierced through the 
mouth by an arrow within the tressure (as it is called) of the 
Royal Scottish arms. Never was any augmentation of arms more 
gallantly earned and Thomas Howard the second Duke of Nor¬ 
folk may well rank as the great man of the Howard family. He 
was a man of spirit and determination and when Sir Andrew 
Barton, a Scottish pirate, had begun to plunder English shipping 
in the Channel, the Earl of Surrey as the Duke then was, equip¬ 
ped hvo ships at his own expense and captured the Scotch ships, 
Barton being killed in the fight. This was in 1511, and when 
James IV of Scotland complained to his brother-in-law, Henry 
VIII of Sir Andrew Barton’s death, the bluff king replied gently 
that princes did not concern themselves with pirates. James IV 
and Henry VIII were not likely to be on good terms with each 
other, both being young and high spirited but Henry warned 
James of the disasters which would be likely to come to him 
if he attacked England. Despite this when Henry was in France, 
James with a great army invaded England in August 1513. He 
made considerable progress in Northumberland before the Earl 
of Surrey at the head of the English army advanced to meet 
him. There were challenges between Surrey and the Scotch king, 
who naturally was not willing to abandon his strong position near 
Flodden. The English troops were short of provisions and if tlie 
Scots had stayed in their position Surrey’s army might have 
broken up. To avoid this the Earl, like Cromwell afterwards at 
Dunbar, relied on strategy. He marched round the Scottish flank 
and on 9th September drew up his army in the rear of the Scotch 
whom he was able to gall with artillery fire and with archery. 
As a result. King James led his whole army against the English. 
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The guns of those days were slow in discharge and reloading 
and the battle had to be decided by hand-to-hand fighting. 

Gradually the Scottish flanks were broken or retreated and 
the centre was isolated to bear the full brunt of the English 
attack. The battle raged for hours and it is impossible to refrain 
from quoting Sir Walter Scott's immortal verse; 

The stubborn spearmen still made good, 

Their dark impenetrable wood’. 

All weapons were used against the Scots, lances, swords, bills, 
arrows and musquetry. Whatever King James' faults as a general, 
as a soldier he fought magnificently, hand to hand with his en¬ 
emies, until at last he fell, covered with wounds, only a lance’s 
length from the Earl of Surrey. Even then his lords gathered 
round the dead body like Harold's housecarles at Hastings, to 
die with their chief; in the morning the bodies of 13 earls and 
several bishops were found in a ring around King James, while 
a host of the lesser nobles and gentry lay near by. None of the 
many defeats which Scotland has endured at the hands of Eng¬ 
land has made so deep an impression upon the Scots. The name 
of Flodden is to this day synonymous with national disaster, and 
when the Highlanders were compelled to surrender at St Valery 
in 1940 it was said in Scotland that there had been no such blow 
since Flodden. Red Flodden’s tale is written across the heart of 
Scotland. 

To the victor the spoils, and appropriately the Earl of Surrey 
was created Duke of Norfolk in 1514 within five months of his 
great victory. 

As Earl Marshal it was also in keeping with his position as 
head of the Herald’s College that the ring and sword of the 
fallen Scottish monarch should come to be preserved there where 
they can still be seen. 'The King's body went through various 
fortunes and his brother-in-law, Henry VIII asked leave of the 
Pope to bury James with Royal Honours, permission being 
necessary as James had died excommunicated. Whatever hap¬ 
pened to James* body, there was for long a story that it was 
preserved in a barber's shop in London where it could be seen 
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on payment of a smaU sum; the Scots, probably because the 
body had been mutilated, and may therefore not have been 
easely recognized, long had the idea that James had escaped tlie 

battle and would return to them. 

The Howards had now entered upon their hazardous century; 

in the Tudor period no great nobleman could think himself safe. 
In his play ‘Henry VIII’, Shakespeare describes the fall of 
Buckingham and then of Wolsey who had been responsible for 
Buckingham’s disgrace. Northumberland, Somerset and Norfolk, 
were all exposed to terrible descents from pinnacles of power to 
poverty and ruin. The second Duke (the victor of Flodden) died 
peacefully in 1524 but two of his sons were in grave danger and 
one of them, Thomas Howard was attainted of treason because 
he wished to marry the niece of Henry VIII. He died a prisoner 
in the Tower and his eldest brother the third Duke very nearly 
went to the block, but before describing his fate it is as well 
to note the tangle of relationships between the Howards and the 
Tudors which was responsible for most of the vicissitudes which 
the Howard family experienced at that time. Elizabeth Howard 
the daughter of the second Duke was the motlier of Anne 
Boleyn. Elizabeth Howard had a brother Edmund, who was 
Marshal of the Horse at Flodden Field. Edmund Howard had 
three children, a son and two daughters; the younger daughter 
Catharine had the misfortune to marry Henry VIII as his fifth 
wife in 1540. Eighteen months later she went tlie way of her 
cousin and predecessor as Queen, Arme Boleyn, being be¬ 
headed on a charge of adultery. Catherine’s only brother, Henry 
had a wife, Anne, who was attained along with her sister-in-law 
Catherine Howard. When it is understood that Edmund Howard 
had married into the Culpepper family, and that one of the 
Culpeppers was named as paramour (after some knotted cords 
had been twisted into his brain) of Queen Catherine, the com¬ 
plex of relationships, fraught with lurking perils, will be per¬ 
ceived. 

The miracle of the Howards is not that they were nearly 
extinguished, but that they survived at all. As Henry VIII grew 
older, and as his physical excesses told on him — he listed 
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wenching as one of his temporal joys, massing and music being 
among his spiritual ones — his temper grew to a hideous fero¬ 
city, It was dangerous to be near him, favourite after favourite 
flourished for a while then came to the inevitable end. At 50 the 
King was an old and enfeebled man, rendered bitter by the 
memory of his splendid but lost youth, and by the trickery and 
infidelities of the various women whom he had married in the 
hopes of providing England with a line of sovereigns to follow 
him. From 1540 to 1547, the last years of his reign, Henry must 
have resembled to some extent his younger contemporary who 
became Ivan the Terrible of Russia; his diseased mind caused 
him to suspect all his nobles, and on whom should his suspicions 
rest more than on the man whose niece he had degraded and 
beheaded? Characteristically the King struck first of all at the 
Duke of Norfolk’s son, the famous Earl of Surrey. ‘One of the 
brightest ornaments of the house of Howard', this brilliant young 
man possessed all the qualities which were admired at that 
period of flowering in the European mind. The Renaissance had 
come late to England, but in Surrey it had found a worthy 
e.xponent. He was handsome in body, graceful in all athletic 
pursuits, skilled in military exercises and in the tournament, and 
a good soldier in the Scottish wars; he was a good scholar, and 
a poet. It was due to Surrey along with Sir Thomas Wyatt 
(his son was destined to the block imder Bloody Mary) that 
English poetry revived after the horrors which had been in¬ 
flicted upon it by people like Skelton, and others who had tried 
in vain to imitate Chaucer. Surrey will always have an honoured 
place in English literature and there was a vast amount of 
romance made out of his poems to The Fair Geraldine, a lady 
who seems to have been a poetic abstraction, rather than one 
of flesh and blood. Be that as it may, no one could deny Surrey’s 
graces, but they availed him nothing when Henry VIII had him 
accused of high treason under one of his newly passed statutes. 
It was said in the indictment that Surrey had committed high 
treason against the Crown because he had used the arms of King 
Edward the Confessor which belonged exclusively to the Royal 
house. The truth behind this extraordinary charge was that 150 
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years before Surrey’s time. Richard II had had a great veneration 
L Edward the Confessor. To show this he produced a very 
strange variation of the Royal Arms of England; the shield was 
divided in Rvo or impaled, as the term goes, svith the Confessor s 
arms on the right and the quarterly arrangement of the arms ot 
France and England on the left. Richard was an erratic person 
and as a mark of favour he gave the right to bear the arms of 
the Confessor to some of the nobles of the day who had royal 

blood. 

One of these was Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, whose 
arms were inherited by the Howards. It is not clear whether 
Richard’s grant to Mowbray was for life only, or to his heirs as 
well, but the Earl of Surrey, whose peerage was not a courtesy 
title but a dignity which his father had resigned to him when he 
was made Duke of Norfolk, thought that he could use the arms 
and in fact did so, using a label to differentiate them from those 
of his father. Indeed he took advice from the College of Arms 
before he so acted. None of the longs of England after Richard 
II had used these arms of the Confessor, and thus quite clearly 
the charge was a trumped up one. Surrey defended himself with 
courage and ability when he was brought to trial on 13 January, 
but he was quickly convicted and executed on 21 January 1547. 
His father had also been arrested and proceedings instituted 
against him on the plea that he should have prevented Uis son 
from using the obnoxious arms. Henry VIII was near the end of 
his own life, and his hands were too swollen to guide a pen, so 
that a stamp with the initials ‘H.R.’ was made in order that 
the conduct of business should not be held up. By this means the 
death warrant was signed for Surrey, and the same thing ^vould 
have happened for his father, the Duke, if Henry had not died 
on 28 January before the sentence could be carried out. 

One of the most tragical commentaries on this affair was that 
the alleged arms of Edward the Confessor had no real existence. 
In the Middle Ages it was usual for every king to have arms 
assigned to him. King Herod of Jewry, Judas Maccabeus, the 
Nine Worthies, and even Christ were personages credited with 
possessing arms; in fact of course it was due to the mediaeval 
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habit of seeing the past in contemparory dress. Just as Roman 
soldiers at the crucifixion wore armour of the 14th centui-y in 
14th century paintings, so all the important Icings and people of 
the past were thought to have had coats of arms. When Richard 
II had become very fond of Edward the Confessor, someone 
invented arms for the latter, and they have been used ever since 
in the arms of Westminster, with which Edward as founder of the 
Abbey and Richard as restorer were so much associated. Probably 
the Confessor’s arms were invented by a monk of Westminster, 
who was thus the innocent ultimate cause of poor Surrey’s 
death. 

After his harrowing experience, the 3rd Duke lived peace¬ 
fully until 1554 when he was succeeded by his grandson Thomas, 
the son of the murdered Surrey. It might have been thought 
that a tradition would have been handed down in the family 
that the holders of the title should live quietly and avoid 
political danger. If any such story were told by the old Duke to 
his grandson he did not pay much heed to it, for he involved 
himself in the affairs of Mary Queen of Scots. Damley, Douglas, 
Bothwell, Norfolk, all who meddled with the fortunes of that 
unlucky woman were destined to the same end, death, or at least 
disgrace. The fourth Duke stood high in the favour of Queen 
Elizabeth I; she made him a Knight of the Garter and Lieutenant 
General in the north when he was only 24. It was with the utmost 
reluctance that she agreed to charges of treason being brought 
against him. Even when she knew that he was corresponding 
with Mary, Elizabeth tried her hardest to warn the Duke so 
that he would withdraw before it was too late. He was admitted 
to an intimate supper party in the Queen's apartments, and 
Elizabeth spoke to him as plainly as she could, without divulging 
the confidence of her ministers, about the danger in which he 
stood; but the infatuated man had persuaded himself that Mary 

would marry him. He had had three wives already, all of whom had 

conveniently died, and Mary had had three husbands, but Marys 
emissaries had made the Duke beHeve that the Scottish Queen 
genuinely cared for him and that if he should unite himself wi* 
her, they should reign over England and Scotland together. The 
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future of EUzabetli seems to have been left somewhat vague. 
Thanks to the wonderful intelligence system of Cecil (later Lord 
Burghley). the whole of the Duke’s correspondenee with Mary 
was known to the government, and as tlie Duke took no notice 
of Elizabeth’s warning he was arrested and put in the Tower in 
October 1569. There was the clearest ewdence of his guilt, so 
that at his trial in January 1571 he was rapidly found guilty and 
attainted. In fact he was not in prison for the whole period of 
sixteen months, but was allowed out in one of his own houses 
where he was stupid enough to resume his intrigues witli Mary. 
The final act in his tragedy was his execution on Tower Hill in 
1572 before he had reached the age of 36. It is interesting to note 
that when he was writing to his children while under sentence 
of death, he stated that the Catholic religion ‘Brings nothing but 
bondage to men’s consciences', and that it was entirely false that 
he was a Cathohc. His death sentenee was revoked more than 
once, but Cecil knew that he would never be able to stop 
intriguing as long as he lived so he was put to death. His folly 
went on in his family, and his eldest son who inherited the 
earldom of Arundel from his mother (but not his father’s 
dukedom, owing to the attainder) died a prisoner in the 
Tower in 1595 having had his earldom also attainted. The Earl¬ 
dom was restored to Thomas, the grandson of the fourth duke, 
imder James I, and he was also given back part of his property 
and made Earl Marshal. It was not until 1660 however, that the 
Dukedom of Norfolk was restored to the Howards. 

From that time forward until the present, the Howards have 
avoided the perils of politics and have been distinguished by 
two features, the retention of the Earl Marshalship, and, on the 
whole, adherence to the Roman Catholic faith. As to the former 
this is really a remarkable feat. In the earliest times after the 
Norman Conquest the office of the Marshal existed and was 
held by a family which took its surname from the office. From 
the last of these, Wilham Marshal, Earl of Pembroke, the office 
passed to the Bigods, Earls of Norfolk, and from them was 
resigned to the Royal house itself whereupon Thomas of 
Brotherton, brother of Edward II and Earl of Norfolk was made 
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Earl Marshal. It was eventually through this connection, and the 
alliance of the Howards with the Royal family that the first Duke 
was created Earl Marshal. Owing to the various attainders the 
office did not really settle in the Howard family until nearly 200 
years after the bestowal of it by Richard III on the first Duke. 
At last in 1672 the 6th Duke of Norfolk was created Earl Marshal 
of England with the right of remainder to several branches of 
his family. From that time forward the Dukes of Norfolk have 
lived more peaceably and have therefore been able to build up 
an immense prestige as the holders of one of the few great 
Offices of State which still remain. By an Act of Parliament dated 
24 June 1824 it was further laid down that the then Duke (the 
twelfth) and his successors should exercise the office of Earl 
Marshal although they were Roman Catholics. 

This brings us to one of the most extraordinary features in the 
story of the Howards. It is of course well known that the Duke 
of Norfolk is the chief Roman Catholic layman in England and 
it is often pointed out that when he officiates as Earl Marshal at 
the marriage, death, or coronation of royalty, he has to obtain a 
dispensation from the Archbishop of Westminster, the head of 
his own communion, to allow him to take part in what Catholics 
deem the heretical worship of the Anglican Church. Stories are 
always circulating about ludicrous incidents which arise on these 
occasions. The Anglican Bishop Gore was a Canon of West¬ 
minster at the time of King Edward VHs coronation. As a coron¬ 
ation approaches it is essential that the Earl Marshal should 
have control of the building well in advance of the ceremony. 
This involves the virtual abdication of that ecclesiastical autocrat 
the Dean of Westminster. Normally the latter could defy Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and Bishops of London, but when the 
Dean was dethroned by the father of the present Duke of Norfolk 
in 1902 Canon Gore asked the Duke if he were not sorry for the 
Dean and Canons, ‘No, I am only sorry for the monks whom 
they displaced'. Again, at the time of the last coronation the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is supposed to have asked the Duke 
during a rehearsal ‘What do we do now?' "You pray*, was the 


answer. 
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Of course in any logically run country it would be im¬ 
possible for one of the great functionaries around the Queen to 
belong to a religion other than that of the State, but in England 
where compromise and expedience have such an advantage over 
political theory, no one takes any notice of little anomalies such 
as that. What is even more peculiar is that the Howards, contrary 
to what is generally believed, are not an old Catholic family 
which adhered to the Catholic faith through thick and thin in 
tlie Reformation period. We have seen the denial of Catholicism 
by tlie 4th Duke. After the restoration of Charles II which 
brought with it the restoration of the Dukedom to the Howards, 
we find that the 5th Duke was apparently a Protestant; as he had 
brain fever from which his intellect never recovered it is perhaps 
not quite fair to claim him for either religion, but he must have 
conformed to the established church. The 6th Duke described 
himself as having indelibly the character of a Papist and being 
forced on that account to live out of England for most of his 
time. The 7th Duke conformed to the Church of England by 
publicly taking the sacrament in 1679, but this is not a proof of 
his religious belief; dissenters often took Communion in the 
Church of England when they wanted to obtain office (this 
happened in the case of the Chamberlain family) and as the 7th 
Duke held several offices it is quite possible that he remained a 
Catholic in secret while appearing a Protestant in public. The 
8th Duke was probably a Protestant because he was a Mason 
and Grand Master of the Grand Lodge of England in 1729. The 
9th Duke was rather a throw back to an earlier period. Not only 
was he a Catholic but he is the sole instance in the last 300 years 
of a Duke of Norfolk acting dangerously in political matters. 
He was actually tried for high treason owing to his part in the 
Jacobite rebellion in 1715, but was acquitted. 

The religion of the 10th Duke is not clear. The 11th Duke 
began as a Catholic, but gave up that religion in 1780 when the 
Gordon riots were at their height. He too was a distinguished 
Freemason. The next and 12th Duke who came from a more 
distant line was a CathoHc, and it was in his favour that the Act 
of 1824 was passed. Under the Roman Catholic Relief Act he 
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was able to take his seat in the Lords in 1829. His son, however, 
the 13th Duke, left the Church of Rome and joined the Church 
of England in 1851 at the very time when after a wave of 
Anglican conversions to Rome, the Pope had decided to set up 
an R.C. hierarchy in England. It is not clear whether the 14th 
Duke was a convert to Catholicism but he certainly was a keen 
Catholic and so was his son the 15th Duke who was the lay 
leader of the Roman Catholic Communion in England. The 15th 
Duke was responsible for the building at Arundel of that curious 
looking excrescence on the hill above the meadows of the Arun, 
the church of St. Philip Neri. There was of course already there 
the old church of Arundel which has a chapel for the burial of 
the Dukes of Norfolk and which contains numerous memorials 
of them, but to a devout Catholic this was no good. There had 
to be brought into the English scene a building which would 
look more in keeping at Liseux, the shrine of the Little Flower 
of Jesus in Normandy, but which is out of keeping witli the 
atmosphere of Arundel. Similarly Irish tenants were brought 
into the district. The 15th Duke had a hard cross to bear. To any 
father, the illness — incurable illness — of an only son would be 
bad enough but to the possessor of a great title and estates it is 
even worse. Philip, Earl of Arundel, was an invalid from birth. 
Prayers and pilgrimages, and how earnest must they have been, 
availed nothing. He died at the age of 22. The Duke remarried in 
1904 and after the birth of a daughter was rewarded with 
another son, the present Duke. 

Here then is the story of the Howards, their rise to greatness 
and the hazards they have run, only to subside very sensibly into 
the enjoyment and the responsibilities of a great estate and 
position. It is easy to describe the present Duke as hidebound by 
tradition and prejudice. When it was suggested that television 
should be used in the Abbey, it was at once rejected by the 
Coronation Commission and it was only after public agitation 
had made it clear that the people wanted to see the crowning of 
their sovereign that the project went through. It was a sarcasm 
that the Duke when asked about televising the Coronation, 
w'as supposed to have remarked They didn't have it in 1135, 
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what?' In fact, the Duke must be seen as the product of his 
family and unbringing, like everyone else. Imagine what it must 
be like to be, at tlie age of 9, Duke of Norfolk, hereditary Earl 
Marshal, with vast responsibilities, not only in this world but in 
the next; at every step sometliing is expected of the Duke, he 
must go to the Oratory School, not to the less devout life of an 
English public school. When he weds the daughter of a Protes¬ 
tant family, tlie lady is expected to seek instruction in the 
Catholic faith and cliildren of the mariage must be brought up as 
Catliolics. And so it goes on. Not one dead hand but a multitude 
stretch out to guide or push, constrain or frustrate the Duke in the 
ways of the world. There is no further eminence to wliich he can 
attain. He cannot very well enter politics, though he has been 
Mayor of Arundel and Vice-Chairman of the West Sussex 
County Council, but even these appointments are not, as tliey 
would be in the case of an ordinary man, matters which he has 
necessarily sought out, but matters wliich are expected of him. 

Here is the zenith of greatness in a family, and under the 
conditions which prevailed until 40 years ago, it would have 
been possible for the Dukes of Norfolk to have slumbered their 
way through office, and through a decorous discharge of their 
duties. Now a horrible shadow has fallen across the princely 
inheritance. When the Duke succeeded to his estates on coming 
of age in 1929, 50,000 acres were in Norfolk ownership, with the 
glorious seat of the family at Arundel Castle, a dream fortress 
whispering all the romance of Arthurian legend as it rises from 
the trees. How much of that inheritance remains now, for the 
Duke has had to sell some of his property? Taxation stalks ever 
more closely the walls which military enemies have never been 
able to overthrow. It is a sad thought that unless there is some 
alleviation in the taxation of landed estates, or unless some 
special provision is made to allow the Duke to entail or insure his 
estates against confiscatory taxation, not even Arundel Castle 
itself may be free from the threat of sale. 

Occasionally one hears even now the tale of the tenure of tlie 
Earldom of Arundel, one of the Duke*s titles, by the holding of 
Arundel Castle. This has been disposed of by a ruling of the 
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House of Lords in 1861 in the Berkeley Case (and by an Act of 
Charles I annexing Arundel Castle to the Earldom in tail), but 
at least it has one merit — it draws attention to what is a scan¬ 
dal. A man in the position of the Duke should have no need to 
concern himself about the possibilities of sale. He should be 
guaranteed a proper estate free from taxation of the predatory 
kind, in order that he may carry out duties which seven centuries 
of English history have assigned to him. 



Chapter two 


WESTMINSTER 

THE HOUSE OF GROSVENOR 


‘ Y T is Lordship would be glad to know on what grounds the 
XX Norman descent of the Grosvenors is denied, why it is 
asserted that tlie Grosvenors determined to make their fortunes 
by manning and how the particular marriage helped to make 
tlieir fortune.’ 

This was the gist of a letter forwarded to me by the editor of 
the Tatler folloNving upon an article of mine in that periodical, 
which concerned the late Duke of Westminster’s family. The 
Duke’s secretary had written for an explanation of some of my 
statements. I replied via the editor of the Tatler. 

The points raised in the letter from His Grace’s secretary are 
answered as follows: 

‘1. The authorities whereby the descent from William The 
Conqueror s time is denied. By this is meant descent from a 
Companion of the Conqueror. In Vol. 1. of the Ancestor, of 1902, 
edited by Oswald Barron is an article by W. H. B. Bird on The 
Grosvenor Myth, pages 166—188. The modern criticism of the 
Norman descent of the Grosvenors is thus some 50 years old. 
See also Burke’s Peerage, current edition (i.e. 1949). The pedi¬ 
gree which is based on documents is dated from about 1160; the 
older account which derived the family from a Norman, Gilbert 
le Grosvenor was a tradition without documentary support. 

2. The assertion that the Grosvenors determined to make their 
fortunes by marrying. 'By a long series of fortunate marriages, 
from the heiress of Pulford to the famous milkmaid of Ebury it 
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has risen in wealth and consequence.’ W. H. B. Bird says this in 
the work quoted above, page 166. Under the life of Sir Thomas 
Grosvenor 3rd Bt. (bom 1656) in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, Vol 8 article by H. R. Tedder F. S. A. there is the 
following: ‘In 1676 young Thomas Grosvenor laid the foundation 
of his family’s wealth by marrying at the Ghurch of St Clement 
Danes Strand, London, Mary aged 11, only daughter and heiress 
of Alexander Davies, a scrivener. The rector of St. Clement 
Danes, the girl’s grandfather who had Cheshire connections, 
encouraged her early marriage, but husband and wife did not 
live together for some years. Her marriage portion consisted of 
a large sum of ready money and a considerable estate known 
as Ebury farm, towards Chelsea, over which Belgrave Square 
and Pimlico now extend and another large holding between 
Tyburn Brook and Park Lane, on part of which Grosvenor Square 
was afterwards built.' 

‘Also in D.N.B. Vol 8 page 726, article on Robert Grosvenor, 
2nd Earl Grosvenor and 1st Marquess of Westminster, we read 
that he married Eleanor, daughter and subsequently sole heiress 
of Thomas Egerton, Earl of Wilton and thus acquired the ex¬ 
tensive Egerton estates with the Earldom and Viscounty of Wil¬ 
ton entailed upon his second son. 

‘3. How the particular marriage helped to make their fortunes. 
Eaton was acquired by the marriage with the heiress. Eaton is 
still after 500 years the seat and property of the family so I pre¬ 
sume it was of value.' 

Thus in a heavily referenced note I was able to sum up the 
case against the traditional story of the descent of the Grosvenors 
from a companion of the Conqueror, who was described in a 
mixture of Latin and French as a Gros Veneur or Grossovenator. 
Needless to say in former times most peerage books carried the 
story, but it has disappeared from responsible genealogy for at 
least 60 years. In fact, the Grosvenors are the almost classic 
example of the steady rise of an English family from a lowly 
position as small landowners to the highest rank in the peerage. 
Compared with that of Grosvenor the rise of the Howards is 
swift. 216 years only separate the first mention of a Howard as 
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a yeoman landowner from the time when the representative of 
the family was made Duke of Norfolk and Earl Marshal. 

On the other hand, in the family of Grosvenor. nearly 500 
years intervene between the first mention of an authentic ances¬ 
tor and the first hereditary title held by them. A Baronetcy was 
conferred on Richard Grosvenor in 1621, but his ancestor Robert 
le Grosvenor who lived at Budworth in Cheshire had a grant of 
land there from Hugh Kevelioc, Earl of Chester about 1160. The 
family resembles a mighty oak tree, which has grown slowly but 
at last after many ages has attained a huge growth and spread 
out numerous branches. For several generations the Grosvenors 
were content to be small landowners at Budworth and Hulme 
until Robert le Grosvenor, great-great grandson of the first 
Robert did homage to the Abbot of Vale Royal for the Manor 
of Lostoke (now Allostock) in 1305. Both this Robert and his 
father had served the office of High Sheriff of Chester. That 
position had not in the Middle Ages the important social 
distinction which the Sheriffship has acquired, now that it has 
hardly any practical use. (A Sheriff of a county may have to 
officiate at a hanging if an>thing goes wrong, e.g. if the hang¬ 
man’s nerve fails; there are hardly any other duties which one 
can think of, but on the other hand the emblazoned banner of a 
Sheriff has to be hung out during his year of office, which of 
course is a matter of kudos for his family). 

The Grosvenors gradually obtained the position of knights; 
probably from the earliest times they had had the duty of ser¬ 
ving as horsemen in the Royal army. It was wth one of these 
knights, Sir Robert Grosvenor. that the family first attained fame, 
but not in a very satisfactory manner. In the year 1385, King 
Richard II, then only a young man, invaded Scotland and led his 
army as far as Aberdeen. He was attended by many of the most 
distinguished knights who had served in the wars of his grand¬ 
father Edward III. Among these was Sir Richard Scrope, first 
Lord Scrope of Bolton, who had held high office at the Court, 
being at various times Chancellor of England, Treasurer, and 
Steward of the Household. Such a man was among the greatest 
of the barons of England; indeed the Scropes became so power- 
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fill under Richard II that they aroused inevitable jealousy and 
fell into disgrace and danger when King Richard himself was 
pushed off the throne by his cousin Henry IV. However in 1385 
Scrope was a force to be reckoned vidth, as Sir Robert Grosvenor 
was to discover. His arms were azure a bend or (a blue field with 
a gold bend across it from right to left). As he rode through the 
English camp in Scotland, Scrope was surprised, amazed and 
finally indignant to observe the same coat of arms displayed 
above the tent of a person with whom, as far as he knew, he had 
no blood relationship whatever. A dispute immediately began 
between Scrope and the owner of the second coat of arms. Sir 
Robert Grosvenor who was a simple knight of the palatinate of 
Chester and as we have seen, a tenant of the Abbot of Vale 
Royal, had indeed considerable hardihood to stand up to Lord 
Scrope. What follows is typically and amusingly English. 

As neither side would give in, there was only one thing to do, 
and that was to summon the Court of Chivalry, the same Court 
which sat as recently as 1954 after an hibernation of 219 years. 
The Court was primarily that of the Earl Marshal and was con¬ 
cerned with matters of army discipline. One can almost hear 
mutterings about conduct to the prejudice of good order and 
discipline being made in the mess by people who resented 
Scrope’s position. It was necessary to take all sorts of depositions 
from many witnesses. There were 200 witnesses on Grosvenor’s 
side alone, and for Scrope there were many and important per¬ 
sons who were prepared to testify that the arms in dispute be¬ 
longed to him. The evidence as it has come down to us fills 
two large quarto volumes edited by Sir Harris Nicolas. The 
sittings of the Court cannot have been concluded while the army 
was in Scotland. Indeed they must have occupied 4 years. The 
findings are most interesting for students, apart from the 
technicalities of heraldry. Part of Chaucer’s life is dated by the 
case, for the deponents gave their ages; John of Gaunt appeared 
on behalf of Scrope; Owen Glendower was one of Grosvenor s 
witnesses. When the Court did reach a decision, which was 
after sittings which would have equalled those of a modern 
Royal Commission, it was in Scrope’s favour, but with permission 
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for Grosvenor to bear the arms with a bordure for difference. 
The decision was inevitably in favour of the great lord who had 
the King's uncle as his friend; but the privilege of retaining the 
arms in bulk, so to speak, was a great concession, and was pro¬ 
bably inspired by the fact that a few years earlier there had been 
another dispute on the same subject between Scrope and a 
Cornish squire, Carminow of Carminow. In this latter case, Scrope 
had argued that his family was Norman, and that tlieir arms had 
been borne from that time; Carminow side-tracked that claim by 
the bland statement that his ancestor who first bore the arms 
had been a knight of Arthur's Table. In that dispute Carminow 
had come off with the arms intact. 

Grosvenor refused to accept the compromise, and appealed to 
the Crown. Richard II acted with promptness and appointed 
commissioners to rehear the case. When they reported, the King 
who was by this time (1390) beginning the arbitrary courses 
which led to his deposition, at once ordered Grosvenor to give 
up the arms, as the proposed difference mark was insufficient 
to distinguish the arms of two persons who were not related by 
blood. He also awarded the costs of the action against the 
defendant, Grosvenor. 

In the dispute before the Court, both sides had argued that 
they were of Norman blood. Scrope seems not to have bothered 
with proof of this, but Grosvenor got his landlord, the Abbot, to 
produce a pedigree from the charters in his muniment chest. 
All sorts of mythical Grosvenors were brought out from this 
source, but the main item of interest is the proof that so long 
ago in our history, the best people were convinced that theii’ 
ancestors had come over with the Conqueror. Scrope could not 
show unbroken descent back to the Conquest period, though his 
name is of Norse-Norman origin, meaning a crab; he was very 
probably of Norman ancestry, but there is no assurance of the 
same thing with Grosvenor. The legend of the Grand Hunter of 
the Dukes of Normandy is not heard of in the case, so it was 
either overlooked or came into existence later. Here with Gros¬ 
venor, as with Howard we come upon the possibility of a native 
Engbsh origin. Learned evidence has been adduced to show that 
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there were foresters during the early Plantagenet period who 
were named Grosvenor. This is really adding insult to injury, 
for if we cannot accept the story of the Great Hunter, it is surely 
significant to discover that some Grosvenors were simple 
foresters (i.e. game keepers). 

In truth in the case of Grosvenor we have par excellence the 
example of a family rising gradually by steady degrees until it 
reached the zenith of greatness. As is usual in such cases the 
heads of the family in later times tend to view their ancestry 
through a magnifying glass and refuse to see the humbler an¬ 
cestors from whom they spring. 

Unmindful of future greatness for his family, Sir Robert 
Grosvenor was most upset when he heard the King’s decision. It 
was a costly sentence for him and so much did it unnerve him 
that he lowered his dignity to beg his successful rival to intercede 
for him that part of the fine (for it amounted to that) should be 
remitted. 

Perhaps it was the loss of revenue which made other gene¬ 
rations of the family so conscious of the need to obtain wealthy 
alliances. Sir Robert’s son, Raulfe le Grosvenor who was living 
in 1447, married a Cheshire heiress, Joan, the daughter of John 
Eton, or Eaton, a place which became the principal seat of the 
Grosvenors. For several generations the Grosvenors continued to 
play the part of small country gentlemen who sometimes attained 
the honour of knighthood. They made good marriages, including 
(two generations after Raulfe’s time), one with the heiress of 
Richard Cotton. In 1621 the family began the round of the 
English cursus honorum, by obtaining a baronetcy from James I. 
Sir Richard Grosvenor, the first baronet, must have been a man 
of ample means because James I did not give honoms for no¬ 
thing. Any surprise which we may feel about the sale of honours 
in modem times (£10,000 for a knighthood, £12,000 for a 
baronetcy, according to Mr. Maundy Gregorys tariffs!) would 
not have been shared by our Jacobean ancestors. There was no 
disguise about the fact that the Order of Baronets, founded in 
1611 was to be recruited from the wealthy. James did agree to 
make baronets only of men whose pedigrees commanded respect. 
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but such men had to be prepared to put down 1,000 to meet 
the requirements of the King s coffers. Consequently while Sir 
Richard Grosvenor was certainly of the type to merit a baronetcy, 
we know that he would have had to meet James* scale of charges 

in the matter. 

By the time of the famous marriage with the so-called milk¬ 
maid the family had become impoverished and consequently was 
on the lookout for a wealthy alliance. This was found in the 
person of poor Mary Davis, who eventually went out of her 
mind. Her fortune set the family up and it may have been that 
her husband Sir Thomas Grosvenor foresaw what the expansion 
of London would ultimately mean to his new holdings in Pim¬ 
lico and Mayfair. The 600 acres of the London property were 
worth much more than 6000 acres of good agricultural land in 
the country. 

The habit of marrying witli heiresses did not desert the 
Grosvenors after their first successes. The 4tli Baronet, Sir 
Richard took as his second wife Diana, the only daughter (words 
which hint at the possibility of fortune) of Sir George Warbur- 
ton. Few men in the upper or propertied classes then married 
without the likelihood of fortune in their wives. 

One of Sir Richard’s sons the 6th Baronet married Jane Ware, 
an heiress of Somersetshire. This persistence in business had its 
reward, for the son of the 6th Baronet was created in 1761 Baron 
Grosvenor of Eaton, and in 1784, Viscount Belgrave and Earl 
Grosvenor. The Marquessate followed in 1831 and the Dukedom 
of Westminster was created in 1874 for the 3rd Marquess. He 
was a Liberal peer who had been a great admirer of Gladstone, 
but who in later years removed the latter’s portrait from his 
house, when he did not agree with Gladstone’s policy. 

Meanwhile with the gro\vth of the family in wealth and 
power, there went a determination to uphold the Grosvenor past 
as something much grander than it really had been. The 
Christian names of Lupus, Hugh, etc began to appear, reminis¬ 
cent of the claim to descend from Hugh the Great Hunter of 
Norman days. Nor were the arms of the family forgotten. After 
the decision of Richard II, Sir Robert Grosvenor had been 
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compelled to forego the old arms, and to adopt (for himself, 
\vithout benefit of the Heralds) azure a garb or. This was in 
reference to the old arms of Cheshire. The arms it will be noted 
were simply assumed, i.e. the Grosvenors followed a normal 
custom, as appears to have been the case generally before the 
Heralds Visitations in the time of the Tudors. But the arms lost 
in 1390 were not forgotten. Every so often a reminder was given 
of the old azure a bend or. The first Duke kept a racing stable, 
and Bend Or was one of his winners, indeed a Derby winner in 
1880. The second Duke who died in 1954 had a nickname. Bend 
Or, which sorely puzzled those who were not in his confidence 
or did not know the history of his family. 

The position held by the first Duke (and his successor) in 
society was splendid and opulent. It required little imagination 
to suppose that a family of such grandeur should have a most 
distinguished ancestry, going far back to Norman times. The 
obscurity of the earlier history was forgotten in the golden glow 
of greatness which distinguished the Grosvenors in our time, and 
in the Victorian period. The late (2nd) Duke was usually re¬ 
ferred to in the press as Britain’s wealthiest peer. He owned 
estates in Cheshire, Ireland, France and of course in London. It 
was not so much the acreage of his possessions, for many a 
Scottish laird or peer had much more extensive property. It was 
the value of those golden City acres and the skill in investment 
of the 2nd Duke. The latter had shares in Canadian industry as 
well as in Britain; and large sums of ready money. 

Yet huge possessions are not enough. They have to be taken 
care of and passed on to successors. Naturally, a man in such a 
quasi regal position wanted a son of his own to succeed him. 
The 2nd Duke had a son, Edward George Hugh, Earl Grosvenor. 
Alas, the melancholy entry reads, born 16 November, 1904; died 
13 February, 1909. By his first wife, the Duke had in addition 
two daughters, but no other son was ever bom to him. One can 
understand how ardently he longed for one; in 1919 he had a 
divorce from his first wife, who had been Miss Constance Com- 
wallis-West; in 1920 he married Violet Mary, formerly wife of 
George Richard Francis Rowley, and youngest daughter of Sir 
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William Nelson. This marriage was dissolved by divorce in 1926. 
In 1930 he married Loelia, only daughter of Lord Sysonby; and 
in 1947, after divorce from his third wife, he married Anne 
Winifred Sullivan. One of the favourite sports of tlie British 
press was to put in a rumour that special apartments at Eaton 
Hall, reserved for accouchements, were being prepared. There 
was always an inevitable denial, for none of the Duke s last 
three wives bore him any children. Owing to the peculiar nature 
of the British divorce laws, there were usually at any one time 
three or four Duchesses of Westminster in society. When a 
marriage has been terminated by divorce, the wife retains the 
right to use her former husband’s surname. This may have value 
in the case of Mrs. Smith or Jones, for a married woman has a 
certain prestige, she has at least gained a man in the marriage 
lottery even though she has lost him aftei^vards. On remarriage 
to Mr. Robinson, the lady gives up her Smith or Jones title; but 
this does not always follow when the first husband has been 
titled and the second is plain Mr. there is a strong tendency for 
the former wife, even when she has become Mrs. Jones, to call 
herself, Xenia, Duchess of Belgravia. 

In consequence of the late Duke’s matrimonial adventures, 
there were three or four ladies who had heen Duchesses of 
Westminster and who retained the title as a sort of souvenir. 
When someone spoke of a Duchess of Westminster, it was almost 
necessary to consult the guide books to the aristocracy to know 
which of the Duke’s former partners was meant, or perchance 
was it the current one? 

Whatever the position of the Duke in matters matrimonial 
there could be no doubt of his vast wealth. He was often referred 
to as Britain s wealthiest peer. His fortune was estimated at be¬ 
tween £.10,000,000 and £20,000,000; when his estate was made 
public it was estimated at around £5,000,000. How surprised the 
honest old Cheshire knight Sir Robert Grosvenor would have 
been if he could have seen the huge wealth of his descendant, 
17 or so generations after his day. The Duke stood much higher 
in the peerage than the Lord Scrope of Bolton who had over¬ 
ridden his ancestor. The latter was but a baron, tlie lowest 
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degree in the peerage, the former was in the highest degree. 
Moreover, Westminster was the last non-royal dukedom to be 
created. Since 1874 every dukedom which has been created has 
been conferred either upon royalty or upon persons who marry 
into the royal family, like Fife or Edinburgh. 

Sir Robert Grosvenor would have been pleased with his 
wealthy descendant He might pardonably have looked around 
for his old antagonist’s family, Scrope’s. He would not have 
found them among the peers. Peerage had long since departed 
from the house of Scrope. Today the representative of the great 
house which had once seemed to hold England in fee is a 
simple country squire, Mr. Scrope of Danby. It is a splendid 
instance of the changes wrought by time. One family has gone 
up, the other has gone back, or at least not advanced. No title 
now graces the Scropes, not even a knighthood. 

Yet there is no real cause for gratification on either side. The 
Scropes adhered to the Roman Catholic religion in the Refor¬ 
mation period. They were then persecuted but they kept 
their faith. They were allowed to keep their land. The Gros- 
venors changed their faith in the approved manner, when the 
Tudor sovereign ordered it; they went on increasing and 
glorifying their greatness, but to-day one inevitable result faces 
all families of eminence. To parody Job’s words, all families are 
now one. One end awaits them all. 

The second Duke of Westminster was one of the last, if not 
the last, of the grand seigneurs. Fortunately we still have many 
representatives of our ancient aristocracy who look the part but 
as often as not they simply have not sufficient means to keep up 
their positions. The Duke of Westminster — Bend Or — had the 
means still to indulge in the gestures which the English public 
have always liked to associate with their patricians. For instance 
on the occasion of his third marriage he remitted a weeks rent 
to all his tenants. The wiU for this sort of thing is present with 
many noblemen, but they have to be content with inviting two 
coach-loads of country tenants up to London for their weddings. 
The Duke had his boar hounds on his Normandy estate (very 
appropriate for one who claimed to descend from the court 
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Nimrod of Norman times); in Canada his investments were 
sufficient to merit attention in any survey of Canadian economic 
life. At his home in Cheshire it was a commonplace that he 
possessed a library of 10,000 volumes and an organ suitable for 
a small church. That home, Eaton Hall, had been reconstructed 
several times from its comparatively humble beginnings. In the 
form in which it now is, it has tlie wall paintings and fireplace 
carvings similar to those we see in Cardiff Castle. It represents 
an immense sum of money but it stands in fact as one of the last 
representatives of a vanished age. Today, it is a centre for 
officers or would-be officers of the British Army on their training 
courses; during the last war it was put to service use, and has 
never reverted to private occupation. With such vast wealth it is 
not likely that even the demands of modem death duties will at 
one stroke entirely dismember the Grosvenor estate, but the sun 
of its glory has set forever. The best that can be done is to con¬ 
serve what is left of the properties in the hope that tlie successors 
of the Duke Nvill not die too soon. A millionaire estate pays more 
than half its value to the Kxchequer; moreover the value of the 
estate is assessed by the very department which requires payment. 
In any event when vast quanties of shares or landed properties 
are suddenly thrust upon the market with the necessity of their 
sale within a short time, their value drops and much that is 
worth-while is acquired for a comparatively low sum. 

To have lasted 800 years a great EngUsh family must have 
survived all manner of changes and hazards. It has been left 
for our own time, when internally there is far less likelihood of 
violence and revolution, for such a family to face a ruin far worse 
than anything it braved in the Wars of the Roses, the Black 
Death, or the tyranny of the Roundheads. In olden days a man 
or a woman might steel himself or herself to die rather than 
give up cherished lands, but an heroic death now merely means 
that a larger sum \vill pass more quickly to the tax gatherer. 

There are several members of the Grosvenor family still left; 
the present and third Duke is William Grosvenor of whom 
peerage books record that he was bom on 23 December 1894; if 
he should die unmarried he will be succeeded by one of liis 
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cousins just as he succeeded the' second duke in 1954. There 
will never again however be any Duke of Westminster to hold 
the position of his predecessors in the social life of Britain. So the 
glory of a great house departs merely because enormous sums of 
money have to be found to pay for a welfare state and for 
insanely conceived wars. 



Chapter three 


NELSON 

THE HOUSE OF NELSON 


O n the evening of 21st October 1805 the remnants of the 
French and Spanish fleets were escaping from Trafalgar; 
the most momentous naval battle in the history of the world had 
ended with the destruction by the British navy of Napoleon’s sea 
power. For another ten years the French Emperor would miirch 
liis armies up and down Europe until at last he met an over¬ 
whelming combination on land, but he would never again be 
able to bid for the mastery of the sea. England was safe from 
invasion and was free to follow her traditional policy of building 
up continental opposition to a would-be European conqueror. 
The price — in the cockpit of tlie British flag-ship, the Victory, 
there lay dying Horatio Nelson Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
Viscount Nelson of the Nile in the Peerage of Great Britain, and 
Duke of Bronte by decree of the King of Naples. He died as he 
had wished in action against the French and just before he died 
his words were ‘Remember that I leave Lady Hamilton and my 
daughter to my country, never forget Horatia'. 

Every honour which could be paid to the hero, except that of 
carrying out his dying wishes, was rendered to Nelson. There 
was a State funeral after two lyings-in-state. one at Greenwich 
Hospital and the other at the Admiralty. The body was buried 
in St Paul’s Cathedral and thereafter the British government 
seemed to be obsessed with the desire of rewarding financially 
every member of the Nelson familiy. The widow. Lady Nelson, 
had £.2,000 a year settled on her by Act of Parliament. £.10,000 
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was given to each of Nelson’s two sisters. The greatest rewards 
however went to his brother the Bev. William Nelson whom the 
Admiral had only been persuaded to take to sea after a great 
deal of hesitation and reluctance. After all Horatio knew what 
William was like. However the Naval Chaplain now had good 
reason to be thankful for the accident which had made him a 
brother of the Admiral. He came in for the Earldom which 
would have been granted to Nelson, as the victor of Trafalgar, 
had he lived. He was granted £.10,000 to buy an estate and with 
this he purchased the former Trafalgar House property in 
Hampshire. In order that he should not suffer any embarrass¬ 
ment in keeping up his estate, a pension of £.5,000 a year was 
granted by Parliament to be attached to the Earldom. Even¬ 
tually it turned out that £90,000 came out of the consolidated 
fund whereby the estate was to be purchased. It was also 
ordained by tlie same Act of Parliament (46 George III, 1806) 
that the name of Nelson was to be taken by every inheritor of 
the title. The first Earl Nelson, (the Naval Chaplain) was un¬ 
lucky in his family for his only son died unmarried in the life¬ 
time of his father, and it was therefore arranged by special 
remainder that the title should pass to the heirs male of the 
body of his sister, Mrs Bolton, and failing them to the heirs 
male of the body of his other sister, Mrs Matcdiam. Thus the 
second Earl Nelson was Thomas Bolton, who had of course to 
take the name of Nelson in accordance with the Act, and it is 
from him that the sixth and present Earl Nelson descends. In 
1947 under the first post-war Labour government the pension 
was terminated and the estate was sold. Whatever may be 
thought of the government’s action, it could be, and it was, 
pointed out at the time that the State had paid £700.000 to the 
Nelson family under the Act of 1806; not a bad endowment, 
especially as not a penny of it ever went to man whom it was 
intended to honour or to his descendants. For what happened to 
Lady Hamilton? She soon had to leave Merton Place and her 
lodgings in Bond Street were soon too dear for her. Her mother, 
who was her best friend, died and the annuity which Nelson had 
left to her secured upon his Bronte estate was very irregularly 
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paid. By 1813 Lady Hamilton was living in some miserable 
rooms in the region of the Temple, but illness and debt soon 
removed her thence. Eventually most of her debts were paid by 
friends, and she was enabled to live in France, but she was in 
very great distress at the time of her death, and was reduced to 
borrowing sums of £10 from Earl Nelson, a man who if he gave 
any help at all gave it Nvith foul and brutal language, in such a 
manner that it would have been better withheld. Fortunately, 
the life of Horatia was happy. When Nelson was going away on 
his last departure from Merton he had knelt down by the little 
girl’s bedside when she was fast asleep and prayed that she 
might be happy; she was, for she had inherited none of the 
dangerous talents of her parents, nor the beauty of her mother. 
She was in fact a throw-back to the Nelson forbears and with 
her somewhat bovine intelligence she settled down to a happy 
life with a country parson, the Rev. Philip Ward whom she 
married in 1822. Horatia was known as Miss Thompson, a name 
which had been adopted by Nelson and Lady Hamilton when 
they wanted to correspond about the child without other people 
kno\ving what was meant. Thompson was supposed to be a 
young sailor on board the Victory who was going to do right by 
his Fanny as soon as he got ashore; in the meantime his letters 
were full of affection for his daughter. Whatever may have been 
thought by members of the public of the association of Nelson 
and his Emma, the news of the birth of the child was hushed up. 
The baby was boarded out with an honest widow when eight days 
old, and so well was the secret preserved that the child herself 
never knew her parentage, though she lived to be 81. She 
looked upon Lady Hamilton as her guardian, and never learned 
from the latter the name of either of her parents. On her 
tombstone Mrs Ward, who died in 1881, was described as the 
adopted daughter of Vice Admiral Lord Nelson. Nelson himself 
had unwittingly added to the mystery of the child’s parentage by 
referring to her in a note as his daughter but adding that her 
mother was too great to be mentioned. It was even suggested 
that this was a reference to the Queen of Naples. Eventually in 
1889 a number of letters of Nelson s and Lady Hamilton's were 
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found and any doubt on the parentage was disposed of forever. 
The descendants of Lord Nelson, in the female line, are the 
modem family of Nelson Ward which bears the arms of Ward 
quartering Nelson. This is a family of good social position for 
whom the State has done nothing whatever to honour the Nelson 
connection, unless a permission from Queen Victoria for Mrs 
Ward to assume by Royal Licence the name of Nelson can be 
so regarded. 

It is a nice point for a moralist to consider how he would 
frame a Sunday sermon on the subject of Nelson's rewards 
from the State. One text which could be used would soon spring 
to mind — ‘The wages of sin is death'. There is no argument that 
Nelson had a wife and Emma had a husband when their love 
affair began, in fact Lady Nelson outlived her husband by 26 
years. Sir William Hamilton always professed himself the great 
friend and admirer of Nelson and the latter always spoke of Sir 
William in the highest terms. Sir William died in the arms of 
Emma while Nelson held his hand. None the less the affair was 
going on, and Horatia was conceived on board the Foudroyant 
while Nelson was conveying the Hamiltons back to England. 
Nelson was so much in love that he refers to Emma in many of 
his letters to her as his wife, his language being so emotional 
as to be at times incoherent. The way would seem to be clear 
for our sermonizer to show that the two lovers had indulged an 
illicit passion and that Lady Hamilton had met her just deserts, 
while the State's failure to carry out Nelson’s wishes was merely 
an example of divine justice on the sinner. 

On the other hand it would be equally easy and much more 
sensible to make another sermon on the well-worn words Put 
not thy trust in princes’, if by princes we mean the governing 
power. Nelson’s services to this country were so eminent that 
the brightness of his fame can never be tarnished by the mere 
fact that for the first time in his life he had fallen truly in love 
with a beautiful and talented woman, the vidfe of an elderly man 
whose mistress she had been, and who had had several c^ual 
love affairs which had left no impression on her heart. Two 
brilliant people, one of them the hero of his country, met in 
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circumstances the most conducive to romance; a semi-tropical 
setting in Southern Italy, at the brilliant Neapolitan court, with 
a woman who was the confidant of the Queen of Naples and 
used herself to being the centre of a salon, pouring adulation 
upon the hero. Add to this that Nelson greatly desired a family, 
which the widow whom he had married never gave to him. A 
few years of interrupted happiness, snatched in the intervals of 
duty and the hero is killed at the age of 47 in saving his country 
from her greatest peril after the Spanish Armada. It would be 
easy to prove that the most hateful of human vices, spite, bit¬ 
terness and a loathsome sanctimonious hypocrisy, had been 
employed to avoid carrying out Nelson’s wishes. As it has turned 
out the only result which is now left of the State’s vast 
endowment of the name of Nelson is the existence of the Earl¬ 
dom. When one realizes the character of morals around the year 
1806 among the ruling classes, hypocritical is the only adjective 
which can be applied to their conduct regarding Nelson. 

In the case of Norfolk and Westminster we have a steady rise 
of a great familiy. In Nelson’s case there is only one man of 
eminence in the history of the family and from him the modem 
family do not descend. We often hear of the expression ‘Direct 
descendant’ but of course there is really nothing else but a 
direct descendant. Sometimes one can refer to collateral descen¬ 
dants, by which we mean people descended from a brother or 
sister of the one whose name they share. The whole Nelson line 
comes from Nelson’s brothers and sisters, and his appearance is 
that of an unexplained genius. Just as no one can explain the 
sudden appearance of WiUiam Shakespeare in a family of small 
>eomen (the Shakespeares) and small gentry (the Ardens, his 
mothers family), so no one can explain the phenomenon of the 
greatest seaman of all time appearing in a family of smaU gentry 
and country parsons. The Nelson family is traced back in 

ItT! ® Mawdesley who was living in 

1377. Attempts to prove that the name is derived from the Norse 

Nedson ^e somewhat fanciful. About the end of the 16th 

century the Nelsons settled in Norfolk and Admiral Nelson was 

the son and grandson of clergymen both of whom bore the name 
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of Edmund. Through his mother, the Admiral was connected 
with the Walpole family and with various other lines of gentle 
blood. The family was however poor, and the Rev. Edmund 
Nelson had great difficulty in launching his children in life. The 
eldest boy, Maurice, was a clerk in the Navy office; one other 
beside Earl Nelson became a parson. Horatio was the only one 
to serve as a combatant in the Royal Navy. Two other brothers, 
William and Suckling were in Holy Orders; the former was the 
Naval chaplain who received the earldom. Susannah and Cathe¬ 
rine were the sisters, and three other sons had died young. 

Nelson’s family were connected with various county families 
and his mother, Catherine Suckling, was descended from the 
Walpoles from whom the name Horatio was derived. Nelson’s 
uncle was Captain Maurice Suckling of Woodton and it was 
probably through his service in the Navy that Nelson conceived 
the idea of going to sea. His father the rector was only too 
anxious to place his children in suitable situations and when 
Captain Maurice was appointed to commander the Raisonnable, 
a sixty-four gun ship which was being recommissioned in the 
winter of 1770—71 an opportunity occurred. She was originally 
a French ship and was being converted for service with the 
Navy. Nelson read about this and at the age of twelve begged 
his father to write to Captain Suckling so that he could accom¬ 
pany him to sea. The reply was in the following terms ‘What 
has poor Horace done, who is so weak, that he above all the 
rest should be sent to rough it out at sea? but let him come; 
and the first time we go into action, a cannon ball may knock off 

his head, and provide for him at once.* 

In this happy-go-lucky manner, at the age of 12 years and 
three months, there began the sea career of the worlds greatest 
admiral. When he was killed he was 47 years of age and of his 
35 years in the Navy he had spent 5 years on the beach, from 
1787—1793, not from choice of course but because he was unable 
to secure employment. His sea career was therefore confined to 
30 years, in which time he won three of the greatest naval battles 
in history, and changed the course of human affairs. He was al¬ 
ways in action and was a glutton for fighting. He did not found 
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the Royal Navy’s tradition of fighting no matter what the odds; 
that was as old as the days almost of King Alfred, but Nelson is 
the man who more than anyone else in the history of the Navy 
has been the embodiment of the fighting spirit Not even a 
Cunningham fighting against enormously superior odds in the 
Mediterranean has put up a grander show than Nelson. The 
terrible inshore fighting involved in rescuing our troops from 
Dunkirk, Greece or Crete was a continuation of Nelson’s habit 
of fighting close in to the enemy no matter what the current, the 
shoals, or the rocks. ‘Engage the enemy closer was Nelson’s 
favourite signal, and anyone who thrills at the sound of it could 
be e.\cused for thinking of Nelson as some rugged sea-dog, a bluff 
mountain of a man witli no thought or care for the finer things 
in life. 

What a contrast is presented when one looks at a portrait of 
Lord Nelson. There is the famous and familiar painting by Lucy 
'Lord Nelson in the cabin of theVicton/. Adreaming philosopher 
sits before his desk. True, he has a gorgeous collection of stars 
and decorations on his uniform, but if we were to overlook this 
we might well think that the musing figure was that of a poet or 
a thinker absorbed in reflections far removed from the harsh 
realities of naval war. Again, in Abbott’s and Atkinson’s pictures 
everything has been done to represent the naval hero, but the 
face is even more than in Lucy’s picture that of a poet and 
visionary. Nor do the facts of Nelson’s life marry to the face a 
character different from what we should expect from the features. 
The language of Nelson, not only in his passionate letters to his 
Emma, or in his poems, or in the views which he expressed to 
his wife, but also in his remarks in the very heat of action, all 
bear out the impression of a mind which would have been as 
much at home in the realms of art, or rather of other arts, as it 
was in the art of naval warfare. No naval commander has ever 
seen more quickly the weak spot in an opponent’s tactics than 
Nelson. At Copenhagen he risked the existence of the British 
fleet, and perhaps the future of Britain, upon the chance that he 
could bring the fire of his ships to bear quickly and strongly 
enough upon the Danish anchored fleet to overwhelm them and 
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tlieir supporting batteries before his ships could be grounded in 
the dangerous channels of the Danish Sound. His daring and 
skill are shown again and again in small cutting-out actions and 
in events like the siege of Caivi where he lost an eye. At the 
battle of the Nile when his pilot objected to the dangers of the 
channel where the French ships lay. his reply was characteristic, 
‘Where there is room for a French ship to lie, there is room for 
a British ship beside her.’ 'Mark you, I would not be elsewhere 
for thousands’, were his words when the hottest fire came on the 
Elephant at Copenhagen. 

The truth is that Nelson was a man of genius and of heroic 
genius at that. There is no explanation for the appearance in a 
family of such a personality. He could probably have succeeded 
in other walks of life; we know that for a time he toyed with the 
idea of entering politics and he was interested in his position as a 
landlord when he became Duke of Bronte. He wanted to make 
his Sicilian estate a model on the lines of those which he knew 
in England. He was a lover of poetry, Shakespeare being his 
favourite, and when he was under the pressure of amorous 
emotion, which was not infrequently. Lady Hamilton being only 
his last and greatest enchantress, he attempted to write poetry 
himself. 

A boyish love of adventure, coupled with the fact that his 
uncle was in the Navy led Nelson to choose a naval career. He 
suffered agonies from ill health throughout the whole period of 
his service. The loss of an eye and the amputation of his right 
arm were incidents of active service, but fever in the tropics, 
indisposition after the battle of the Nile, trouble with his re¬ 
maining eye, sickness every time he went to sea, headaches and 
vertigo were the lot of this great man. As long as his position 
as a commander permitted him to do so, he was always the first 
in boarding an enemy, and despite the fact of a puny physique, 
he was always eager to take part in a hand to hand struggle. In 
the North pole expedition when he was 13 Nelson was prepared 
to fight a polar bear with a useless musket. By all the laws of 
probability he should have been killed on a dozen different 
occasions in his career long before he attained fame. Even more 
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dangerous to him than the enemy was the woodenness and 
obscurantism of higher officers such as Hyde Parker or the 
Admiralty. When reading of Nelson’s exploits one is reminded of 
some remarks of Sir John Seeley in Ecce Homo, where he says 
that conservative opposition to a great man will often give way 
sufficiently for some of his ideas to be accepted. This however 
is as far as the opposition will go and they then seek to bury 
both the great man and his ideas; the reforms which he has 
brought about are then formulated into a rigid system from 
which there is no escape. To some extent this is what has hap¬ 
pened with regard to Nelson. The ‘Nelson touch’ has become 
proverbial for daring, but should a Naval officer presume to use 
it he may well think himself lucky if he escapes with a Court of 
Enquiry. When the Bremen was making its way back to 
Germany at the beginning of the 1939 war it was sighted by a 
British submarine in the Baltic where Nelson had won his 
greatest triumph over official timidity. It was impossible for this 
submarine at the same time to take the Bremen captive and to 
observe the ordinary rules of self-preservation, for German air¬ 
craft were approaching. The British commander therefore acted 
according to the book and let the Bremen go. There was exal¬ 
tation in Germany over Brittannia’s failure to rule the waves. 
Judging by what we know of Nelson he would have thought 
only that the Bremen was an enemy ship and would have sunk 
her. Officialdom has succeeded in canonizing Nelson as a naval 
hero, but has equally succeeded in preventing others from follo¬ 
wing him. On Trafalgar day there is always a service and cele¬ 
bration below Nelson s Column in the Square. There are Nelson 
relics in the United Service Museum and elsewhere; as for the 
Victory it is treated like a shrine where reluctant ABs chant in a 
sing-song manner a recital of the events which took place on the 
quarter deck and in the cock-pit. Yet all this is of very little avail 
if the spirit of the great man is not allowed to penetrate the 
Service for which he lived. 

Nelson’s greatest triumphs were won because he found a few 
farseeing spirits who believed in him and gave him the chance 
to carry out his plans. In the 18th century it took a long time 
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for news to reach England from the Mediterranean; two months 
and a day for Nelson’s despatches to reach the Admiralty and 
inform them of the victory of the Nile. There must have been 
temble anxiety for Lord Minto and Lord Spencer who were 
responsible for entrusting Nelson with the command. The in¬ 
spired statments with which we were all familiar in the news¬ 
papers in the last war, made their appearance in the journals of 
1798. The favourite question was ‘Where is Napoleon?’ followed 
by ‘Where is Nelson?’ All sorts of rumours circulated. It was 
said that seven British warships had been lost. Matters were 
made worse by false propaganda from France which used the 
tactics of Goebbels, to tell a lie and go on telling it. The best 
that the Admiralty hoped for was that Nelson would be able to 
give a good reason for having missed the French fleet. This 
made the truth all the more wonderful when it reached England. 
The French fleet had been destroyed and Napoleon’s fine army 
of 35,000 men was locked up in Egypt. His ambitious plans of 
gaining control of the whole of the eastern Mediterranean and 
then setting out for India to break up the British dominions 
there, had now no chance of succeeding. England went wild with 
joy and hardly anything was too good for Nelson. He was quickly 
created a peer, and that of Great Britain, not of Ireland (a rather 
inferior honour anyway); he had the thanks of Parliament, 
£.2,000 a year for life and for the lives of his two immediate 
successors; he got another £1,000 a year from the Irish Parlia¬ 
ment, which was near its end as a separate body, and £10,000 
down from tlie East India Company. Officialdom was able to 
prevent him from becoming a Viscount on the score that he had 
not been in supreme command though no superior had accom¬ 
panied him. Within three years even officialdom had to give 
way on this point and after the Battle of Copenhagen the 
viscounty was bestowed upon him despite the fact that he was 
second in command to Sir Hyde Parker. The reasons were stark 
and simple; in 1801 the two Scandinavian countries, Denmark 
and Sweden had agreed with Prussia and Russia to form an 
alliance against Great Britain and to close the Baltic Sea to 
British trade. It was imperative that a sea confederation of this 
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size hostile to Britain, should not be allowed to develope and 
the fleet was at once ordered into the Baltic. 

Had Nelson been in sole command he would have proceeded 
straight to Riga in the Gulf of Finland where the Russian Fleet 
lay held in the ice, and would have struck a shattering blow at 
these unmanoeuvreable vessels. He very soon had Hyde Parker 
much under his control but not to the extent of making him 
venture so far from his base. In the result, the attack on Copen¬ 
hagen was sufficiently daring. It dissolved the Northern con¬ 
federation at one blow. The Danes capitulated and the Tsar, 
who was half mad, made one of his erratic volte-faces. It was 
of course on the occasion of the Battle of Copenhagen that 
Nelson put his telescope to his blind eye; Sir Hyde Parker, 
frantic with anxiety four miles away, was trying to get Nelson 
to retreat, but with victory in his grasp he ignored the signal 
and went on with his task. 

Trafalgar was the culmination of an extraordinary series of 
events. Napoleon knew that to establish himself permanently in 
Europe he had to neutralize Great Britain. To do this he must 
have command of the sea if only for a period, enough for him to 
get his army across the Straits of Dover. Nelson was engaged in 
1802 as were our bomber crews in 1940 in destroying flotillas 
of small boats which were being prepared for the invasion of 
England in the Channel ports of Northern France and the Low 
Countries. At last after the short peace of Amiens, Napoleon saw 
his chance. The British navy maintained a blockade of the 
French Fleet especially in Toulon. The great object of Na¬ 
poleon was for his fleet to elude the blockade, get out of the 
Mediterranean, into the English Channel and control the Straits 
of Dover for a few hours while he landed 60,000 troops in Kent. 
The first part of the plan succeeded and Villeneuve, the French 
admiral, managed to escape from the blockade. Nelson searched 
for him throughout the whole of the central and south eastern 
Mediterranean and then acting on intuition rather dian 
reasoning, concluded that Villeneuve had gone to the West 
Indies. It was true. On the 9th of April Villeneuve had passed 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Nelson followed him on the 7th May 
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and then began the long chase. Villeneuve may well have hoped 
by crossing the Atlantic to have evaded the British Fleet al¬ 
together, and it would seem that he tried to make his way up 
into the Channel. Nelson was speedier than he for while 
Villeneuve left Antigua in the West Indies on the 8th June, 
Nelson was only five days behind him. Villeneuve was turned 
back off Cape Finisteire by an action with some ships com¬ 
manded by Rear Admiral Sir Robert Calder, and had fled down 
the coast of Portugal to take shelter in Cadiz. Here he was joined 
by the Spanish fleet and at length goaded by Napoleon’s orders 
he sailed out to risk everything upon a battle. It is difficult to 
see what else he could have done in view of the drastic nature 
of Napoleon’s commands. Villeneuve survived the battle but his 
fleet did not. 

There has never been a national hero who has more stamped 
himself upon the consciousness of his countrymen than Nelson. 
From the Nile battle onwards pictures of Nelson began to appear 
in prints, on mugs, on plates and many other household utensils. 
His name became a proverb for daring; his blind eye to the 
telescope a symbol of the courage which risks all. No signal has 
ever been as famous as the immortal 'England expects that 
every man will do his duty* — curious to think that Nelson with 
his somewhat stilted 18th century diction should have originally 
used the words ‘England confides etc.’ It was a Signal Lieute¬ 
nant, Mr Pasco, who suggested the substitution of ‘expects’ for 
‘confides’. Seldom as the Scots admire anything English, it was 
a Scottish poet and not an English one who wrote the ‘Battle of 
the Baltic’ and ‘Ye Mariners of England’ which are a glorification 
of Nelson, English seamen and England. But perhaps the side of 
Nelson which is most truly characteristic and most forgotten is 
revealed only in his private papers. It was his habit to keep a 
private journal and this, with his pocketbook, was found on the 
desk in his cabin after his death. The last thing which he had 
written was not to his darling Emma, or even to his infant child. 

but a prayer: 

‘May the Great God, whom I worship, grant to my country, 
and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great and glorious 
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Victory; and may no misconduct in anyone tarnish it; and may 
humanity after Victory be the predominant feature in the British 
Fleet. For myself, individually, I commit my life to Him who 
made me, and may His blessing light upon my endeavours for 
serving my Country faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the 
just cause which is entrusted to me to defend. Amen. Amen. 
Amen.’ 

From all this grandeur and greatness we turn to the history of 
the Nelson title. Six Earls there have been, none of them 
distinguished for naval or other greatness. If ever there were an 
argument for the abolition of hereditary titles, a good example 
could be found in the honours granted to Nelson, or rather to 
his kinsfolk. At last after five title holders had hved in noble 
obscurity and died without venturing into the halls of fame, the 
sixth earl succeeded his father in 1951. He lived for a long time 
at Ballsbridge near Dublin, and his club is still the Royal Irish 
Yacht. He has now returned to England and has announced that 
he intends to raise the question of the Nelson pension in Parlia¬ 
ment. On what grounds it would be interesting to learn. The 
sixth earl ranks as an astronomer who has published two popular 
books, Life and the Universe, and There is Life on Mars. The 
former is a fairly ambitious subject. The greatest intellects of all 
ages have recoiled baffled from the problems of life and the 
universe, but to-day someone can come along confidently to 
explain it aU. 

However, the Earl has an array of titles after his name which 
would have done honour to even so ardent a collector of letters 
as the late Walter Hutchinson. According to his latest book, Earl 
Nelson is F.R.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., F.Z.S., and from Who’s 
Who we learn that he is also F.R.Hort.S. Of all which one can 
only say that it must cost a great deal in annual subscriptions. In 
fact of course the possession of letters of this nature in the form 
of fellowships is not a sign of proficiency in any science or art. 
A degree unless it is honorary cannot be obtained unless it is by 
a certain amount of mental effort. On the contrary fellowships 
of most societies can usually be got on the manifestation of an 
interest in the subject which is the raison d’etre of the society. 
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One has to be proposed and seconded and is then duly elected 
and can use the letters. Still a fellowship of a society does not 
rank as a university degree. 

It is beyond the power of the most encyclopaediac editor to-day 
to keep up with all the letters that are used after the names of 
writers and others who seek after distinction. The great 
majority of people do not know this and consequently the letters 
serve their purpose and impress. Incidentally many journalists 
are taken in by the parade of abbreviations. 

If the earl does bring up the matter of the Nelson pension in 
the House of Lords, he may well raise more than he intends. 
The whole question of hereditary honours may be called in 
question and with very little to justify their retention. It is one 
thing to grant an hereditary title to a man as an honour for his 
work; this has been the practice in many ages and countries; it 
is one thing to grant honours to a man after his death, honours 
which descend to his issue. It is quite another matter to grant 
honours on a lavish scale, to the tune of three quarters of a 
million pounds, to people who are not his descendants and for 
whom he cared little. A mere turn of the wheel of birth made 
the unknown and imdistinguished Nelsons kin to a man of 
genius. Not before him and not after him have Nelsons been 
noted in any way for ability unless we can reckon the 6th. Earl s 
astronomical writings in this connection; the title of Earl Nelson 
is a wonderful advantage to any one who is writing or lecturing 
and can hardly be without its uses in the business world of 
directorships. But to claim the continuance of the title is to seek 
to perpetuate an arrangement which should never have,been 
made in the first instance. 

The State was as awkward in its dealings with the Nelson 
title as the College of Arms of Nelson's day was with the 
Nelson coat of arms. Nelson’s career was reproduced in his coat 
of arms. The original shield of the Nelsons showed simply a 
single black cross on a gold field with a red bend overall. On 
top of the red bend was another (of gold), charged wth three 
bombs proper, to show some of Nelson's early achievments. 
This was not too bad, but as the momentum of Nelson s victories 
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gathered force, a chief, as the upper part of the shield is called, 
was granted as honourable augmentation for Nelsons victory 
of the Nile. The chief is undulated, haWng upon it, 'waves of the 
sea from which a palm tree issues behveen a disabled ship on 
the right and a battery in ruins on the left, all proper. There 
were two crests, one of which, tliat on the dexter or right, is also 
an honourable augmentation. It is: 'On a naval crown or (i.e. 
gold) the chelengh or plume of triumph presented to Horatio, 
Viscount Nelson by the Sultan Selim III.’ The crest on the 
sinister or left, described as the family crest is: 'On waves of the 
sea, the stern of a Spanish man of war, all proper, theron in¬ 
scribed San Josef, with motto over. Faith and Works’. This type 
of crest could never have been used in the mediaeval warfare 
from which the usages of heraldry arose. 



Chapter four 


WELLINGTON 

THE HOUSE OF WELLESLEY 


T he names of Nelson and Wellington are linked together, 
and have been for a long time in the popular mind. In 
fact, no two men could well have been more unlike, but the 
superficial facts of their careers do have a certain resemblance. 
Both of them were supremely successful in their work. There is a 
neat memorization in the dates of Trafalgar and Waterloo, 1805 
and 1815. The former destroyed the possibilty of invasion and 
gave Britain control of the sea; the latter was the result of the 
ability to build up a Front in Europe which could be reinforced 
by our sea power. Given our ability to send in men and supplies 
to Spain, and to find the necessary money to equip our allies, it 
was merely a matter of time before Napoleon would exasperate 
some of the European nations into taking arms against him, in 
the same way as he had infuriated the Spaniards. So just as 
Nelson was the hero of Trafalgar and the British navy, Welling¬ 
ton was the hero of Waterloo and the army. In each case the 
nation endeavoured to reward its hero on a prodigal scale; 
Nelson missed most of his rewards by dying at Trafalgar, but 
Wellington lived nearly 40 years after Waterloo, attained the 
Iiighest civilian office, was insulted and abused even more than 
other Prime Ministers, and finally died in extreme old age in a 
kind of apotheosis of national glory. 'The last great Englishman 
is dead', thus Tennyson summed up the popular feeling. 

When we come to look at the characters of Nelson and Wel¬ 
lington there is the greatest divergence. All generalizations are 
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apt to be misleading (including the present one) but it would 
not be far wrong to say that Nelson was the truer representative 
of the ordinary English man or woman who has strong emotions 
and is quite uninhibited in displaying them. The idea of the 
strong silent man or the cold reserved person typifying the 
English character is really quite inapplicable, without the in¬ 
fluence of education and a particular kind of education at that, 
Englishmen are just as quick to express their feelings as any 
Celt. Anyone who has had a dispute with a ta.xi-driver over a 
fare will know that. About the end of the 18th century however 
a veneer of reserve began to appear among upper class English 
men. It was not properly developed until Dr Arnold brought 
about his reform of the Public School system, but Wellington was 
an early example of it. As it happens we have the record of the 
only interview which ever took place between Nelson and Wel¬ 
lington. The account was given by Wellington. Apparently 
Nelson in 1805 had called at the then War Office in Downing 
Street and had been shown into a small waiting room where he 
was presently joined by another visitor. Nelson did not recognize 
the visitor, but the latter, who was General the Hon. Sir Arthur 
Wellesley (Wellington), knew Nelson ‘from his likeness to his 
pictures and the loss of an arm’. Wellington was tall, with a 
large nose, haughty and curt in his manner, with the bearing of 
a proud aristocrat. Nelson like most sailors had only a moderate 
opinion of the army and of army officers. However, conver¬ 
sation began between two ill-assorted companions. We have 
Wellington’s description of the opening of the conversation: ‘He 
entered at once into conversation with me, if I can call it con¬ 
versation, for it was almost all on his side, and all about himself, 
and in, really, a style so vain and silly as to surprise, and almost 
disgust me.’ In other words Nelson had not had the least 
compunction about talking about his own affairs, which the 
reserved WeUington thought not quite correct. Some remarks of 
Wellington’s must have struck Nelson for he went out of the 
room, presumably to enquire who the soldier was. When he 
returned he was no less voluble but in a more interesting vein as 
far as Wellington was concerned. Having learned that his com- 
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panion was the celebrated young soldier from India, Nelson lost 
no time in suggesting that he should lead the troops to the in¬ 
vasion of Sardinia. The wait for the Secretary of State was a 
long one, and before it was over Wellington had decided that 
Nelson ‘Really was a very superior man.’ This account reveals 
Wellington as pre-eminently a man of the world, concurring in 
the usual amusements of his kind (although he had very little 
interest in women, he kept a mistress, it being the thing to do). 
He simply could not understand how an officer of high rank 
could be romantic, egotistical and vainglorious, as a man of 
Nelson’s genius was bound to be. Wellington was a man of the 
highest ability in his chosen profession but not wedded to it as 
Nelson was to the Navy. It is a curiosity that of his 83 years, 
Wellington should have spent 28 in military affairs and 37 in 
civil life after Waterloo. 

Another resemblence between Nelson and Wellington is in 
the obscurity of their families. Indeed the ancestry of Wellington 
cannot be traced back as far as the earliest person in the Nelson 
pedigree. In their origins the Wellesleys were Cowleys or 
Colleys. In Burke the pedigree begins with a somewhat amusing 
entry. Walter Cowley, described as an English gentleman, was 
sent to Ireland in the time of Henry VII to watch the conduct 
of the then Lord Deputy, the 8th Earl of Kildare. From this time 
forward the Cowleys were employed in matters of state in which 
they must have been very skilful and unromantic because they 
acquired property steadily, generation by generation. They 
served with credit in the army, the law and the Church. The 
name of Wellesley came to the family from a marriage of 
Elizabeth Colley with another Engish settler Garret Wesley of 
Dangan in County Meath. This family had been in Ireland much 
earlier than the Colleys, for the original settler was one Waleran 
de Wellesley who was one of the Justices for Ireland m 1261. 
His name begins the pedigree of the Wesleys in the old Ulster 
Office in Dublin Castie and in the same pedigree W^eran is 
stated to have been a member of the family of Wellesley of 
Wellesley in Somerset. The Colleys and the Wesleys thus be- 
longed to two vintages of English settlers. The es eys 
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obviously belonged to the old Anglo-Norman ruling caste, 
whereas the Colleys were Tudor settlers. The last of the Wesleys, 
Garret’ died in 1728 and as he had no children he left his estates 
to his maternal cousin Richard Colley. Following the usual 
fashion the latter took the surname and arms of Wesley which 
now occupy the first and fourth quarters of the shield of the 
Duke of Wellington. The spelling usually employed thereafter 
for the family name was Wellesley and this has been perpetuated 
in one of the titles of the Duke of Wellington, Baron Douro of 
Wellesley, Somerset, the first title which was granted to the 
famous first Duke in 1809. Garret Wesley of Dangan had 
adopted Richard Colley who was a son of his wife’s brother and 
had made him his heir. Thus the name Wellesley born by the 
family ever since does not denote any blood connection with 
that line. It is a curious fact that Wellesley is an old spelling of 
Wesley and thus as one of the first Duke of Wellington’s bio¬ 
graphers records The same stock which produced the illustrious 
conqueror of the peace of Europe in 1815, had previously 
acquired fame of no common order by giving birth to the foun¬ 
der of English Methodism in the year 1803’. This is a mistake 
because there was as has been noted no blood connection, but 
it is certainly one of the most curious freaks of nomenclature 
that the family name, after 1728, of this Anglo-Irish family 
should have been the same as that of the English evangelist. 

The increase in the wealth of the Wellesleys which came from 
the succession to the Dangan and Momington estates was soon 
reflected in the raising to the peerage of Richard Wellesley 
under the title of Baron Momington in the peerage of Ireland in 
1746. The new peer had been for 17 years previous to his 
elevation a member of the Irish House of Commons, He was 
succeeded by his only son Garret in 1758, and the latter was 
created Viscount Wellesley of Dangan CasUe and Earl of Mor- 
nington in 1760. 

This first Earl of Momington had several sons but although 
they left behind them a considerable progeny there are only two 
men in &e whole family of WeUesley who have achieved fame 
and both of them were sons of the first Earl. The gigantic 
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reputation of tiie first Duke of Wellington has overshadowed 
that of his elder brother Richard. The latter succeeded his father 
in 1781 as second Earl of Momington but he attained for him¬ 
self a position in the peerage which owed little to his birth. In 
1797 the second Earl was created Baron Wellesley of Wellesley, 
Somerset in the peerage of Great Britain and Marquis Wellesley 
in the peerage of Ireland 1799. Lord Wellesley was Governor 
General of India, and during his tenure of that office he had to 
deal with a grave menace to Indian security from the Muslim 
Ruler of Mysore, the brilliant and dangerous Tippoo Sultan, son 
of the ruthless Hyder Ali. Mysore was a Hindoo State but Hyder 
Ali usurped the throne and the Muslim Kingdom ended with 
Tippoo. The dominion which Clive had won for us in India 50 
years earlier was in danger of collapse. The French were in¬ 
triguing for the restoration of their own influence in India; 
Tippoo was in league with them, of course for his own advantage, 
and both he and the French were determined to drive the British 
out of India. Lord Wellesley decided to strike a heavy blow at 
Mysore while Napoleon was still in Egypt, in case the latter 
should be able to carry out any of his plans and reach India. 
Should he do so, there would be no native allies for him to meet, 
if Wellesley’s plan succeeded. An army was prepared which was 
to march across country (this part of Mysore is as bare as the 
Downs) to Seringapatam ihe capitol of Tippoo. In February 1799, 
21,000 troops, of whom 5,000 were British marched into Mysore, 
where they were joined by 16,000 men from Hyderabad. A third 
army of 6,000 men marched from Bombay. The army of Tippoo 
Sultan was the strongest and best disciplined which had yet 
appeared in India. It was composed of 76,000 men organized on 
European lines and officered by Frenchmen. Tippoo was able 
to work on interior lines against the British, and he very new y 
destroyed the army which was advancing from Bombay, but when 
he was menaced by the two other armies he was forced to refrea 
to his capital of Seringapatam. There he trusted to be able to hold 
out behind his very strong fortifications until the Britash oops 
were compelled to retreat owing to lack of food and ™- 
culties of supply lines in Southern India. In this he would pr - 
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bably have been quite right but the British were led by generals 
of iron resolution. One of them. General Baird, had been cruelly 
treated in the dungeons of Tippoos father, having spent some 
years in chains. He was determined to be even with the enemy. 
A great bombardment was brought to bear against the fortress, 
but no amount of cannon fire or rockets could bring about its 
surrender. The place had to be stormed, and to do so it was 
necessary to cross a river 300 yards wide and then to enter the 
breaches which had been made in the walls by the artillery. 
After having crossed the river it was found by the troops that 
there was a further obstacle in the shape of a large ditch full of 
water beyond the breaches. Despite all opposition however the 
city was carried, and Tippoos body was found among a heap 
of slain. He had fought with great gallantry, firing his own 
musket among liis men, until at last he had opened an old wound 
and could no longer carry on the struggle. When his body was 
found, his eyes were open and the expression in them was so 
strong that he seemed to be still alive. By nightfaU the whole 
city was held by the British; there had been a great slaughter 
among the defenders and no doubt a good deal of plunder was 
gained by the victors. (It was the storming of Seringapatam 
which gave Wilkie Collins the basis of his story of the Moon¬ 
stone). Before the final assault Tippoo had massacred his 12 
English prisoners; this was known to the storming troops and 
they took good care that the murdered men should be avenged 
many times over. Two of Tippoos younger sons were saved and 
were later entertained with toys and sweets by General Baird. 

One of the junior officers in this great campaign, which left 
the British in command of Southern India, was a young Colonel 
who had arrived in India in 1796. He was Arthur WeUesley 
younger brother of the Governor General, who had had some 
expenence in the British army in Holland and had now come 
out to India %vith his regiment. Whatever may be said about the 
patronage system in the 18th century it certainly seems to have 
brought about the promotion of men of ability at an age much 
younger than anything we have seen since. William Pitt the 
Younger, was Prime Minister at 24, Nelson commanded a’ship 
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of the line at 21, and the future Duke of Wellington was a lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel at 27. We certainly have had no one in the 
political sphere to approach Pitt’s record; anyone of 45 who be¬ 
comes an Under-Secretary of State and does well is regarded 
politically as a promising boy. In the second world war we did 
of course have commanding officers in all three services who 
were in their twenties; a wing-commander or squadron-leader in 
the Air Force who is engaged in flying operations may well be no 
more than 24, even though he is referred to as ‘the Old Man'. 
But flying duties require youth and in any case in the last war 
we had hundreds of thousands of officers. In the time of Nelson 
and Wellington there were only a few thousand officers in either 
the army or navy, and the rise of such young men is a proof that 
the rule of the governing classes was very different from the 
policy of ‘jobs for the boys’. Of course there were cases in the 
18th century when a dull or vicious person secured an important 
post, but such instances were rare and on the whole only men 
of ability could find a patron. Poor men like Edmund Burke 
were able to make a career in politics which would have been 
impossible in the 19th and early 20th century under democracy. 
Curiously enough, it was only when the great organized bodies 
of Labour, the Trade Unions, exercised some patronage that able 
young men like Aneurin Bevan with no money of their own 
could hope to get into Parliament at a fairly early age. 

Consequently although Wellington (for the sake of convenience 
I use the title by which he is best known) was the brother of the 
Governor-General, this did not necessarily bring him advance¬ 
ment. In India he won his spurs, and anyone who thinks that 
influence helped him unduly, might meditate with profit on the 
ordeal through which he had to pass. Wellington had a good 
deal to do with planning the campaign against Tippoo and after 
it was over he was given supreme command, military and 
political, in Mysore. After Tippoo’s death there was the problem 
of clearing up the Mahratta chiefs who were a perpetual menace, 
because they existed almost entirely on plunder, and cared little 
where it came from. For some years Wellington was engaged in 
fighting the Mahrattas. By 1801 at the age of 32 he had become 
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a Major-General, and soon after he undertook the task of 
restoring to power the Peshwa, the titular head of the Mahratta 
confederacy, who was in alliance with the English. A huge force 
of 50,000 men, the whole of the Mahratta army, faced Welling¬ 
ton, after some weeks of manoeuvring, at a place called Assaye. 
The Mahrattas were drawn up with a river in front and had 
128 pieces of cannon. Against this force Wellington had 8,000 
men of whom not more than 2,000 were British, and only 17 guns. 
Here was the test of the Generals capacity. If he were to retreat 
the cavalry forces of the enemy would probably overwhelm his 
whole army. On the other hand he could wait for the arrival of 
General Stevenson who was expected within two days. To do so 
might be to lose a great opportunity. Wellington had to decide 
quickly on a daring plan of action. He had a wonderful eye for 
a weakness in an enemy's position. In the present case he saw 
that he could attack on the left across an undefended ford and 
he sent part of his infantry straight to this point. His artillery, 17 
to 128, was soon silenced, but his infantry pressed on in a manner 
which struck the Mahrattas with astonishment. The enemy’s 
artillery was reached and they abandoned their guns. Seeing 
this the hostile infantry also fell back. The British troops pressed 
on past the guns and folowed the retreating enemy with ardour. 
At this moment a terrible thing occured which might have lost 
Wellington’s whole army. Many of the Mahratta gunners had 
merely pretended to be dead and had fallen beneath their guns. 
As soon as the British had passed and were pursuing the infantry 
these gunners got up, turned their guns round and resumed 
firing. It was a critical moment. The bulk of Wellington’s tiny 
force was now between two bodies of the enemy, with cannon 
in their rear, the Mahratta cavalry on their flank and the 
Mahratta infantry beginning to turn back in their front. Wel¬ 
lington himself led the charge with the remainder of his troops, 
the 78th regiment of the line and the 7th native cavalry. By a 
terrible charge he succeeded for the second time in capturing 
the Mahratta artillery. This virtually ended the battle. Their 
artillery being gone, the Mahrattas seemed to have been unable 
to withstand the fierce courage of Wellington's men, but the 
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battle was desperate almost beyond description. After it was 
over large quantities of the Mahrattas were found lying in ranks 
where they had been killed; as for their artillery men they were 
quite understandably slain to a man by troops whose blood was 
up. Wellington himself had two horses killed under him in the 
fighting. This was the most desperate battle ever fought by the 
british in India, until the time of the Sikh War. After Assaye, 
which Tennyson commemmorated in his verses on the Death of 
the Duke of Wellington, the British went on to mop up the 
remains of the Mahratta power, and the treaties with the fallen 
chiefs were negotiated by Wellington who was as successful in 
political as in military matters. One can imagine that after this 
terrible experience where his judgement had been tested literally 
under fire, Wellington would have no doubts as to his ability to 
deal with any other enemy. 

In 1805 he left India and after a brief experience in Hanover 
he became M.P. for Rye, mainly to be able to defend his brother 
the Governor General from the attacks of his enemies, and in 
1806 he was actually employed as Secretary for Ireland for a few 
months. His representation of Rye was not his first experience 
of Parliamentary life; his family, like most wealthy families of 
that period, owned a rotten borough. Trim, and he had been put 
into this in 1793. He had taken up a military career probably 
because a yoimger son had to be provided for, and because the 
life of a soldier gave more opportunity for sport. He had had no 
education to fit him for a position of command. He had been to 
Eton and then to a Military College in France. His commission 
in the Army like all commissions in those days was bought, and 
his brother, the Earl, lent him enough money to purchase his 
promotion through the commissioned ranks up to colonel, no 
doubt the Earls idea being that Wellington would repay the 
money from his perquisites as a commanding officer. Despite this 
rapid advance Wellington saw very little military duty, as he 
was aide-de-camp to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland during most 
of the early years in the army. It was in the expedition to Hol¬ 
land in 1794 that he had his first experience of active service 
and also learned about the army. It was a curious situation, for 
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a lieutenant-colonel to be learning his regimental duty at the 
same time tliat he was leading his regiment into action, but tliat 
was how things were done in those days. Wellington was 
interested and learnt the work thoroughly, so that when he 
went to India he was fully trained, by himself. It was in India 
that he was able to practice his profession on a much wider 
stage and with no hindrance. He even gave up playing cards and 
the violin to study military tactics. Thus we have him when he 
is nearly 40 an experienced soldier, trained by methods wliich 
would have made Wavell, Alexander or Montgomery shudder, 
but which were in the tradition of training of geniuses like 
Cromwell and Clive. At the same time Wellington is not purely 
and simply a soldier, but a man of the world, a politician, and a 
man of varied talent. Moreover he has ambitions outside the 
army, and his taking a seat in the House of Commons fore¬ 
shadows the Premiership of his later life. In other words, while 
the majority of people think of Wellington in the light of the 
well known statue outside Apsley House, as a general par 
excellence, he regarded his generalship as an adjunct to himself, 
and would have been surprised at finding his name down 
in history as that of a successful general alone. Even when in 
1808 he was promoted Lieut. General and sent out to campaign 
in the Peninsula against the French, he seemed to have regarded 
the affair as only a matter of tlie moment. On his being superseded 
by another general, he returned to England, resumed his 
Parliamentary duties and his tenure of the office of Secretary for 
Ireland. However, he was destined to something more than the 
glory of an occasional campaign; the generals who had taken Iris 
place were no good; even when they won victories they let the 
enemy go, and signed agreements with the French which were 
detested by the public in England. Wellington was called to the 
scene of action and began the career of victories which was to 
place him with Marlborough as the most successful British 
soldier before the generals of 1939-45. 

We constantly come upon misunderstandings in the career of 
Wellington. To the outside observer it seems that his career in 
Spain is one long series of triumphs in which his grateful coun- 
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trymen applaud and support him the whole way. In fact, he was 
the subject of the most lively controversy in the House of 
Commons. Bold tactician as he was, Wellington decided to 
strike right against the centre of French authority at Madrid, 
and on the way he defeated the army of King Joseph, Napoleon s 
brother whom the latter had set on the throne of Spain. The 
Spanish allies of Wellington however let him down and he was 
forced to retreat before the overwhelming forces of the French 
Marshal Soult. He was given a peerage for his victory and an 
award of £2,000 pension per year, but this was criticised in the 
Commons as just a Tory job, because it was said that Welling¬ 
tons victory was costly and barren. His critics were silenced in 
the next year or two when Wellington constructed impregnable 
fortifications on the Portuguese border, the lines of Torres Vedras, 
against which the French advanced in vain. When famine com¬ 
pelled them to retreat Wellington took the initiative in 1811, and 
the following year when the best French troops were out of 
Spain and had taken part in Napoleons advance against Moscow, 
Wellington was able to advance right through Spain, win the 
battle of Salamanca, and force the Pyrenees; the war was carried 
into France, the battle of ToiJouse was won, and by 1814 
Napoleon was nearly beaten. Wellington then took farewell of 
his army and went to England. In 1814 he was created Duke of 
Wellington. The war of 1812 was still raging with the United 
States, and there was some talk of sending Wellington over to 
America with some of his veterans to bring the struggle to 
a conclusion. This was one of the occasions when Britain had a 
chance of finishing off the United States, as she had again in the 
war of 1865—69 between North and South and which she 
missed. At any rate Wellington was not sent and in 1815 he was 
recalled to take the supreme command against Napoleon for the 
Hundred Days when the latter had escaped from Elba to France. 

Wellington was a soldier of iron discipline. In India he had 
praised his troops unreservedly, especially after Assaye; but in 
the Peninsula he looked on them as the lowest vermin. After the 
retreat into Portugal he had described his troops as the most 
demoralized and misconducted army he had ever seen. He is 
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supposed to have said of his men that he wondered what effect 
they would have upon the enemy since they terrified him. He 
had none of the camaraderie which distinguished Marlborough 
or Cromwell, not even the showmanship of a Montgomery 
which at least stimulates the rank and file. He was cold, 
reserved and distant. Not only the men but the officers also came 
under his criticism. He had few personal friends or admirers 
in the armies which he commanded, e.\cept on his staff. He 
could control and discipline his troops and lead them to victory 
but he never won their affection. The Little Corporal whom he 
fought was probably more unsparing of his men than Wellington, 
but he had ways of winning the devotion of his soldiers which the 
cold correct Wellington would not have understood. ‘Soldiers, 40 
centuries are looking down on you' (Napoleon’s remark before 
the Battle of the Pyramids) would have seemed theatrical to 
Wellington. 

It seems strange to find that Wellington married, yet he did, 
though the account of the marriage in one of his less biassed 
biographers seems peculiar. The Hon. Catherine Pakenham, 
third daughter of Edward Michael, Lord Longford was one of 
the reigning beauties in the circle of the viceregal court. ‘She won 
the affections of Mr. Wellesley and gave him her own in return; 
but the worldly means of both were slender and the Lady’s 
father refused on that account to sanction the marriage. It was 
a severe blow to the yoimg Colonel but he bore up under it wth 
characteristic fortitude and as he received from Catherine the 
assurance that she would always look upon herself in the light of 
being betrothed to him he resolved to wait for better times and 
to accompany his regiment to the Continent. Though rejected by 
the father he still retained the affections of the daughter and by 
and by proceeded to India a betrothed man. But he had not been 
gone many months ere a violent attack of small pox deprived 
Lady Catherine of all her beauty and in a noble spirit of disinte¬ 
restedness she wrote to Wellesley informing him of the circum¬ 
stance, and releasing him from his engagement. Sir Arthur 

* Urd Longford never succeeded to the Earldom of Longford so his daughter 
could not be ‘Lady Catherine’, despite the passage quoted. 
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declined like a true knight, to avail himself of her generosity, 
and in due time Lady Catherine Pakenham became Lady Cathe¬ 
rine Wellesley/ It is hard to reconcile the romantic tone of the 
above account with Sir Arthur Bryants reference to Welling¬ 
tons mistress, an incident which must have taken place a few 
years after his marriage. The affair of the mistress may have 
been, as I have suggested already, a gesture like vidne drinking 
or fox-hunting, to be in the fashion at the time. There is a story 
that Wellington in much later life after the death of the Duchess 
fell violently in love with a young lady who had professed her¬ 
self to be interested in his eternal welfare, but who possessed the 
gift, very dangerous for an evangelist, of beauty; however it is 
not clear whether Wellington became interested in the ladys 
scheme of conversion or if she felt the call of another emotion 
which often accompanies revivalism. 

There was inevitably a decided tinge of coldness in the Duke s 
character, perhaps the overdevelopement of his magnificent 
qualities as a leader. His nickname was 'The Iron Duke’ and 
amid the poetical types like Pitt and Napoleon, Nelson and Fox, 
Wellington moved with an apparently Olympian attitude 
towards life and death. At Waterloo he was never far from the 
front line and as he rode calmly among the British squares, he 
remarked ‘hard pounding, gentleman, but we shall see who 
can stand it the longer'; when one of his generals had his leg 
shot off and not unnaturally remarked on the loss, Wellington 
looked coolly around and having ascertained that the leg was 
really missing remarked ‘Yes, you have lost it*. Napoleon, on the 
other hand on vidtnessing the removal of the head of one of his 
officers by a cannon ball, was unable to control his laughter, a 
circumstance which Stendhal ascribes to the nervousness of the 
Italian temperament. Wellington would never have laughed at 
such an occurrence but equally he would never have used the 
tears, albeit of rage, which came to Napoleon. When Wellington 
had conquered the whole of Spain and crossed the mighty 


* Uxbridge: — I have lost my leg, by God. 
WellingtoD: — By God, and have you* 
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barrier of the Pyrenees, it never occured to him to tell his 
veterans that they were about to take an historic step and to be 
the first British army to invade France from the south, while the 
ghosts of Roland and his Paladins were watching them. If any¬ 
thing could have made the Duke blush it would have been the 
thought of such far-fetched and high-faluting language. 

It was this very coolness coupled with his organizing ability 
which made the Duke as successful in peace as he was in war. 
There was no office, it seemed, with which his countrymen were 
not prepared to entrust him. In 1814 when Napoleon was 
banished to Elba, the Duke was appointed Ambassador to 
France; he had slain thousands of Frenchman, but presumably 
they were regarded as rebels to their la^vful king, Louis XVIII, 
and so the Duke would be persona grata to the restored French 
Government. He appears not to have occupied this ambassadorial 
post for long, for he was soon off to Vienna to take the place 
of the British Foreign Secretary at the Peace Conference. From 
this Wellington was recalled to take up his military duties as 
Commander-in-Chief in the West by Napoleon’s escape from 
Elba. After Waterloo the Duke commanded the occupation 
armies in France, but this did not prevent him in a semi-civilian 
capacity from taking a leading part in the peace negotiations. 
As soon as the occupation armies were withdrawn from France 
in 1818 Wellington went back into politics, whichheseemstohave 
preferred over military duties. Apart from such liigh posts of 
honour as that of Lord High Constable at three coronations, 
Wellington in the ten years, 1818—1828, held a seat in the 
Cabinet in various offices, at the same time being Commander- 
in-Chief of the army. In 1828 he became Prime Minister, 
whereupon he resigned his military command. 

He had no real desire to be Prime Minister, despite his love 
of political life, perhaps because he saw some of tlie storms which 
were ahead. As always happens in the time of a great war many 
reforms and changes had become necessary or were desired in 
the country. While the Duke was Prime Minister it fell to his lot 
to put through Parliament the Catholic Emancipation Bill, a 
statesmanlike measure which went dead against the prejudices 
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of Protestant England. For three centuries Papists had been 
excluded from every profession and almost from every walk of 
life where it was possible to impose a test, namely the willingness 
to receive Holy Communion according to the forms of the 
Church of England. Wellington as a member of the English 
garrison of Ireland could have had no sympathy with Popery, but 
he saw the injustice of keeping in a state of mental solitude, a 
body of men and women whose sole fault was the holding of 
certain religious views. He therefore ensured the passage through 
Parliament of the Catholic Emancipation Bill. His government 
however fell in 1830 mainly because the Duke was quite unable 
to appreciate the need of reform in the electoral scheme of the 
country. In fact, in 1830 he declared that the British Constitution 
could not be improved; and this on the eve of the great Reform 
Bill. Earl Grey headed the Whigs and secured the passing of the 
Reform Bill even invoking the aid of William IV, who promised 
to make enough peers to enable the Bill to pass the Upper 
House. The Duke opposed the Bill. It could hardly be expected 
tliat he would be enthusiastic about increasing the electorate by 
half a million persons; as he had described the men of his own 
victorious army as blackguards, scallywags and the scum of the 
earth, he was not likely to be keen to give the vote to some of 
their relations. As soon as his attitude was known he became the 
centre of fierce hostility from the mob. One of the curiosities of 
English political life before the rise of universal suffrage was the 
interest taken in politics by people who had no votes. It did not 
need an election for a mob to start parading the town with 
banners and effigies, shouting out filthy songs and taking every 
opportunity of theft and outrage which could be found. Sober 
politicians applauded the practice because they felt that it 
diverted the minds of the people from their real troubles; but 
although it is highly amusing to read of these things in 
retrospect, it must have been very unpleasant and at times very 
dangerous to be in the way of a mob. This the Duke soon found. 
He had acquired Apsley House in 1817 from his brother who had 
bought it from the family of Earl Bathurst. Diulng the height of 
the Duke’s unpopularity with the mob, the windows of Apsley 
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House were broken. Iron shutters were then fitted to the windows 
at the Duke’s orders, and there remained for the next 21 years 
until his death. His popularity soon returned and on one occasion 
as he drove up Constitution Hill he received as many cheers as 
he had formerly had boos and curses. He remained impassive in 
his carriage until he reached the courtyard before his own door 
when he rose gravely to his feet, took off his hat and motioned 
the eyes of the crowd towards tlie iron shutters. This done, he 
withdrew into his house, being in all probability of the same 
opinion as Cromwell who once remarked of an immense crowd 
which cheered him. ‘There would be as many to see me hanged’. 
The Duke’s poUtical career did not cease until 1846 up to which 
time he held a political appointment. Thus for 30 years after 
Waterloo he was a politician. For the next six years (he died at 
the age of 83) he still continued to take a keen interest in national 
and foreign affairs. In 1848 he was called upon to organise the 
defence of London against the Chartists. At the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 he was almost mobbed by the crowd, a fact which he 
regarded rather as an embarrassing nuisance than a tribute. Even 
to the last he was useful, and the young Queen who was annoyed 
by bird droppings from the inhabitants of the trees enclosed 
in the Crystal Palace turned to him naturally for advice on the 
problem. ‘Get sparrowhawks Ma’am’, was the immediate reply. 

When the Duke died (at Walmer Castle in Kent in 1852, 
where he was Warden of the Cinque Ports, like another great 
Englishman of our time), his fimeral exceeded anything in State 
ceremonies which had ever been seen in England. Twice the 
body lay in state, as Nelson’s had done, once at Walmer and the 
second time in Chelsea Hospital; one and a half million people 
lined the route up to St Paul’s Cathedral where he was to be 
buried by the side of Nelson. This fresh burial in St. Paul’s must 
have been another severe blow to the Dean and Chapter of West¬ 
minster Abbey. After failing to get Nelson buried in the Abbey 
they had lost money in admission fees, and had had to set up a 
waxworks show on the lines of Madame Tussaud’s to attract 
xisitors into the Abbey. 

In the Duke’s funeral every unit of the British army took part; 
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nine privates with an appropriate number of the higher ranks 
were present from ever>' regiment. One has only to look at the 
catafalque in the Crypt at St Paul’s to realize how great a 
tribute the nation paid to the Duke. It was fitting that he should 
lie near his fellow victor; the two men who had saved the British 
Empire, Nelson and Wellington though unlike in nearly every 
characteristic, were alike as regards the relative obscurity of 
their families, the huge rewards bestowed upon them (though 
poor Nelson had to receive his by proxy), and in the fate which 
their honours have received in their descendants. The Duke had 
a barony and a viscounty in 1809, was created Earl of Welling¬ 
ton in 1812, Marquess of Wellington at the end of the same year, 
and became Marquess Douro and Duke of Wellington in 1814. 
He received a Dukedom in Spain, with a Grandeeship of the 
First Class; he was a Duke in Portugal and Prince of Waterloo 
in the Netherlands. In 1814 he received a grant of £.400,000 
from Parliament and after Waterloo the estate of Stratfield Saye 
near Reading in Berkshire was bought for him and his heirs by 
Parliament. After Waterloo he received a further £200,000. In 
1830 the freehold of Apsley House was also bought by Parlia¬ 
ment at a cost of nearly £10,000. The ceremonial honours con¬ 
ferred upon him were of the highest quality and of enormous 
range. At Apsley House can be seen 11 batons representing those 
of the High Constable of England, three as Field Marshal in the 
British army, and the rest for a similar office in the armies of 
Portugal, Hanover, the Netherlands, Spain, Russia, Austria and 
Prussia. Apart from the Orders of the Garter, the Bath, and the 
Guelphic Order of Hanover he had the chief orders of Chivalry 
of Russia, Prussia, Saxony, Sicily, Spain, Baden, France, Sweden, 
Denmark, Austria, Portugal, Savoy, and the Netherlands, a 
magnificent collection which included orders which have now 
become extinct, such as the St. Esprit of France, and many of the 
German orders. The Golden Fleece of Spain is not extinct but 
has not been bestowed since the fall of the Spanish monarchy. 
The Order of Alexander Nevsky of Russia has had a chequered 
history; some years ago it was revived under the Soviet regime 
without the prefix of St. The Order of the Elephant of Denmark 
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has lately received some prominence owing to its having been 
bestowed upon Sir Winston Churchill; but it is one of the 
greatest Orders now in existence. 

Apsley House, which was once known as No. 1, London, is 
now a museum and contains within its walls the most over¬ 
whelming testimony to the impression made upon his contem- 
pories by the first Duke. Not only did he impress Europe and 
the world, but he also exhausted the capacity for greatness in 
his family. Unlike Nelson, Wellington was succeeded in his 
titles and his fortune by his elder son; but like Nelson he has 
left no one behind him in his family who has ever approached 
his own eminence. The first Duke’s elder brother, the Marquess 
Wellesley, would have achieved sufficient by his Indian career to 
have been the great man of most peerage families, but he has been 
completely overshadowed by his famous younger brother, so that 
among the majority of people his name is hardly known. As it 
so happened the Marquess though twice married, left no chil¬ 
dren, so the Marquessate became extinct, but the Earldom of 
Momington and the subsidiary titles were inherited by the 
Marquess’s next brother William. Owing to the failure of 
Wilham s issue the title of the Earl of Momington devolved on 
the second Duke of Wellington. The Earl of Momington, apart 
from the second Earl who was the Marquess and Governor 
General of India, like the Dukes of Wellington after the time of 
the first Duke, went through the usual occupations of the greater 
nobility; that is to say, they held office in their counties, were 
officers in the army, members of Parliament, and sometimes 
Knights of the Garter etc. No breath of undue greatness has 
visited the family since the time of the Iron Duke. 

In another respect the resemblance between Nelson’s and 
Wellington’s fates holds good to some extent. The Nelson en¬ 
dowment has been dissipated by the same hand which gave it, 
that of the State; Wellington’s merits were rewarded rather with 
a capital endowment than with the uncertain promise of an 
^ual contribution. Even so, the whole range of taxation has 
been so greatiy increased since Wellington’s day that hardly any 
capital sum decreed in the past by the State would be sufficient 
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to keep its present owners free from financial difficulties. 
Stratfield Saye is still the country seat of the Dukes of Welling¬ 
ton, but in 1947 the seventh and present Duke of Wellington 
offered to the nation Apsley House with part of its contents and 
other objects connected with the first Duke. The offer was 
accepted by the Government and under the Wellington Museum 
Act of 1947, Apsley House became a national property. The 
Duke and his family retain a flat in the house but the splendid 
building with its superb rooms and about 1,650 objects of art, 
have passed from the Wellingtons to the ownership of the State. 
What a curious coincidence that the same government which 
did away with the Nelson pension, should also indirectly have 
been responsible for the recouping of its expenditure in Wel¬ 
lington’s case. For it is clear that the tremendous pressure of 
taxation has made the upkeep of a town as well as a country 
house virtually impossible. The Duke’s Statue stands opposite 
Apsley House, and from its rooms we are able to see splendid 
vistas in Hyde Park, and to look out on the busy scene of Lon¬ 
don; in the wonderful Waterloo Gallery we can imagine some¬ 
thing of what a banquet must have been like there in the 
heyday of Britain’s greatness. Now we are left with a museum, 
interesting, instructive but very sad. The idea of Parliament when 
it purchased the freehold of Apsley House for the Wellingtons, 
was that it should belong to them for ever. Of course there 
have been great wars and economic disasters but these alone 
would not have sufficed to reduce our aristocracy to a humbler 
position. In former days everyone in the country was proud of 
the nobility, but now it has been left to the last 40 years for a 
spirit of bitterness to manifest itself in the sphere of taxation. 

The Nelson benefaction can be objected against on the ^ound 
that Nelson and his heirs received nothing, but the Wellington 
awards were made on the basis that a son has the ”2^*: 
succeed his father in property and possessions, of all kinds. 
Objection is frequently taken to-day to hereditary titles but tew 
of those who grumble about them could give any clear reason 
why. One complaint is that if we grant a place in the House of 
Lords to a celebrated man, why should we grant one to 
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lesser son? The answer to this is to be found in the attendance 
list of the House of Lords where the majority of hereditary peers 
are ‘backswoodsmen’, or persons who never attend. The real 
objection to hereditary titles comes from Socialists who want to 
stop the inheritance of a title. Why should not the Wellington 
name be honoured by the continuance of the great name among 
us, borne by men of the Duke s own blood? Perhaps the real 
reason that some persons do not want to retain the memory of 
Wellington is because he fought for the British Empire. If he had 
helped to give it away, the attitude would have been different. 



Chapter five 


KINGSALE 

THE HOUSE OF DE COURCY 


I f in the Nelson family there was only one person of any real 
note, this record is easily surpassed in that of the Lords 
Kingsale, where it is very difficult if not impossible to find 
anyone from first to last who could be described as great. In 
fact, as the Duke of Wellington once remarked of another matter, 
it can be said of the Kingsale ancestory 'that there is no damn 
merit about it*. Whenever the name of Kingsale or de Courcy 
(the family surname) is mentioned, one can be sure that the 'hat 
story* will be brought up. Apart from the eccentricity of the 
action which is denoted by the hat story, one of the reasons for 
mentioning this tale is that the unhappy journalist who has to 
write the paragraphs cannot find anything else to say about the 
de Courcys, except that they claim to have the right to remain 
covered in the Sovereign’s presence. 

Like everyone else I had been vaguely acquainted with the 
story of the hat when I was dealing with Burke's Peerage before 
the last war, but I had never made a close study of the family 
pedigree until I was engaged in revising the whole of the 
Peerage for the first post war edition which was published in 
1949. I was busy with this work from the end of 1946 and as 
nothing had been done during the war. it may be imagined that 
a vast amount of detailed work was necessary. At such a time a 
huge mass of papers which arrives from a new source is far 
from welcome to any editor; it was with considerable reluctance 
that I turned to examine a very large envelope full of documents 
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on the de Courcy family which had reached me from Mr Ken¬ 
neth de Courcy. the well known proprietor of the Intelligence 
Digest. This led me to make a close study of the subject and here 
I would advise all those who wish to have their pedigrees 
accepted without argument, not to overload them with referen¬ 
ces. 'Methinks the lady doth protest too much' and ten or twelve 
pages of references which are meant to support a pedigree, 
usually suggest to a genealogist that the case is so bad that it 
has been felt best to muffle it up with a cloud of witnesses. 

At any rate, no one can dispute the vast age of the Kingsale 
barony. The present peer who was bom in 1882 is reckoned as the 
34th baron. No one has been able to find the date when the 
peerage originated. Even the title has been changed in the course 
of centuries. From the time of Charles I the title used has been 
that of Kingsale, but apparently until 1613 at least these peers 
sat in Parliament as Lord Courcy. In 1599 John de Courcy who 
succeeded at that date was styled the 17th or 18th Lord Baron 
of Kingsale. The earhest person from whom a lineal descent can 
be proved is Patrick de Courcy who is mentioned on the 17th 
July 1221 as one of the nobles of Ireland. It is quite impossible 
to find out who was his father and here there develops one of 
tlie most intriguing problems in genealogy, a little mystery in 
fact which was solved very brilliantly by the late Sir Henry 
Maxwell-Lyte. According to the legend of the de Courcys they 
descended from John de Courcy, the Norman knight who in a 
hghtnlng campaign in the reign of Henry II subdued the whole 
of Ulster. He was imdoubtedly a famous man, the only one in 
the family until the time of Mr Kenneth de Courcy, a gap of 
eight centuries. Unfortunately for pedigree purposes, the con¬ 
queror of Ulster left, as far as can be traced, only bastard chil¬ 
dren. Even if we were prepared to accept the descent of the 
Lords Kingsale from one of these latter, we should still be unable 
to construct the pedigree because there is no trace of descent 
from John de Courcy to Patrick de Courcy of 1221. For a long 
time indeed John de Courcy was looked upon as a person who 
could not be connected with any of the de Courcy pedigrees 
before or after his time, but Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte was able 
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to show that John de Courcy was a cadet of the great Norman 
family which had settled after the Conquest at Stoke in Somerset, 
whence the name Stoggursey or Stoke Courcy. But no amount 
of research or learning has so far traced the origin of the de 
Courcys in Ireland. All that can be said is that as far as the 
record of the family can be traced the members of it have always 
been reckoned among the magnates of Ireland. That is a con¬ 
siderable claim, for if one cannot be outstanding it is at least some¬ 
thing to have been able to have maintained ones place. So this 
peerage has gone on for something like 800 years (for the Patrick 
of 1221 is usually reckoned as the third or fourth of the line) and 
considering the troubled history of Ireland it is an amazing thing 
that these peers should have been able to retain their peerages. 
Once or twice in the record the dullness of a string of successions 
is enlivened by a piece of imprudence on the part of one of the 
Lords Kingsale. James the 13th Lord was seduced into taking 
part in the conspiracy of Lambert Simnel. James was pardoned 
for this, and the same thing happened to the 23rd Baron, 
/Vlmericus, who was outlawed in 1691 for adhering to James 11. 
The outlawry was soon reversed for Almericus sat in the Parlia¬ 
ment of Ireland the next year. Except for incidents like these 
there would be nothing to record in the Kingsale story. Are we 
forgetting the famous hat? What is the truth about this story? 

King John, whose record has been spring-cleaned by historians 
of recent years, is supposed to have been responsible for the hat- 
trick. According to the story, stiU gravely produced in Debrett’s 
Peerage (Apparently on Merlin's authority, with a white horse 
and three eagles thrown in), a French Knight appeared at the 
Court of King John and challenged any English knight to 
fight with him. Thereupon, de Courcy took up the challenge 
whereupon the Frenchman fled in terror. King John was suitably 
grateful and conferred upon the champion and his descendants 
the right ever after to remain covered in the royal presence. In 
order to clear up any difficulties which may be felt about this 
story, it can be said straight away that no authority h^ ever 
been produced for the grant from King John, or indeed for any 
instance of the exercise of the alleged privilege. There are mdeed 
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only five instances in which the privilege has been exercised. 
The first recorded case is that of the daring Almericus, the 23rd 
Lord who in 1692 was allowed to keep his hat on when in the 
presence of William III. As William was a Dutchman who did 
not like the British, was imperfectly acquainted with their habits 
and had no desire for further knowledge, we may be able to 
explain how Almericus got away with this very loutish practice. 
Perhaps Almericus had thought there was more likelihood of 
wearing his hat before William rather than James, had given up 
the latter’s cause as being not likely to afford a suitable oppor¬ 
tunity, and so had petitioned to be taken back into William’s 
good graces. The next of the Kingsales, the 24th Baron, was able 
to hold his bonnet parade before George I — he spoke no English 
and hated the country — and before George II whose command 
of English was very imperfect. There are thus three cases of 
hat wearing in front of three different kings, not one of whom 
was bom in England or really imderstood what was going on. 
Probably being foreigners these three kings looked upon the 
British as mad in any case, and so the sight of a nobleman 
ostentatiously walking up and down before them wearing his 
hat, while everyone else was uncovered, was probably looked 
upon as just another example of British lunacy. The fourth in¬ 
stance occurs with the 25th Baron Kingsale who wore his hat in 
1762 in the presence of George III. The then Lord Kingsale 
could at least plead that there had been precedents before his 
time. What is almost inconceivable however is that the 29th 
Baron Kingsale should have succeeded in remaining covered in 
1859 before Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. The practice 
was never carried out again in the reign of Victoria, nor has it 
been heard of since outside the pages of popular newspapers. 

Has there ever been such a thing as the right to keep one’s 
hat on in the presence of the Sovereign? In the writings of 
historical novelists the practice is about on a par with the so- 
called bar sinister which is supposed to be used as a mark of 
bastardy. In other words it has no reality but it is quite a good 
stage effect for anyone who is writing a pseudo-historical 
romance. There were however actual cases when permission was 
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given by a King or Queen for the hat to be kept on. Dr Horace 
Round collected some of these cases from the Tudor and Stuart 
periods. If a courtier had lice in his hair, (a misfortune which 
could easily occur when hair was worn very long, and cleaning 
materials were very scarce); if a poor old man was troubled with 
the draughts which were very frequent and unpleasant in Royal 
Palaces; if skin diseases had made their appearance on the scalp 
and if the hair had been shaved off and the head treated with 
some kind of ointment — then the royal eye did not want to light 
upon the bare head and so permission was given for the hat to 
be worn. These were however usually people of secondary im¬ 
portance, though there is one example of the great Lord Burgh- 
ley being allowed both to sit and to remain covered in front of 
Queen Elizabeth I because of the greatness of his services. It is 
rather funny to think that the real story behind the hat trick is 
probably that one of the de Courcys had ring-worm instead of 
being a doughty champion in the lists. In any event the practice 
seems decidedly ill-mannered. 

Without the age of the Kingsale peerage and the hat legend 
what is there in the Kingsale story which deserves a place in the 
annals of the aristocracy? We have the record of the dates of 
birth, marriage and death of the more modem ones among these 
lords, though even these details fail for the earlier peers. From 
the time of the 6th Lord (1286—1344) to that of the 24th Baron 
(circa 1720), we have apart from the hat stories, only about three 
or four items which can be mentioned in a peerage history. The 
6th Lord was Sheriff of Cork, was summoned to serve against the 
Scots; the 9th Lord Kingsale had a grant of £100 from Richard 
II; the 13th Lord had a pardon as we have seen for upholding 
Lambert Simnel; the 17th Lord led an Irish regiment at the siege 
of Boulogne; the 18th Lord fought against the Spaniards at 
Kinsale; the 19th Lord was a gentleman of the Bedchamber to 
Charles I; the 23rd Lord was the rebel pardoned by William III. 
What a record, especially if set against that of other noble 

families. 

Still, if the greatness of the family in the past has depended on 
the luck of the draw in obtaining a peerage in very early times 
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and in having a legend which is good copy for the popular press, 
no one can deny that today the name of de Courcy is known all 
over the world. ‘Kenneth de Courcy — the man who has his ear 
to the Keyhole of the World. His agents are ever>^vhere, he 
knows everything. Nothing escapes his eagle eye, and ferreting 
nose. His brain bulges with grave and terrible secrets that even 
M.I. 5 cannot discover.’ Thus Peter Forbes in The People (25 
February 1951). From his home at Alderboume Manor in 
Buckinghamshire, or from his stately house in Eaton Place in 
London. Mr De Courcy has sent out to the ends of the earth Iiis 
Intelligence Digest: A Review of World Affairs. For 32/- a 
year this Digest can be supplied to subscribers and as there are 
44.000 of these, £70,000 comes in from the Digest. The Digest is 
quoted far and wide and Mr de Courcy finds friends and 
enemies in curious quarters. For instance, the National Message, 
the organ of the British Israelites, (16 April 1955) takes him to 
task for having published abroad the idea that there cannot be 
religious revival in this country any more, because according to 
him prophecy says the exact opposite, Christ having stated that 
He was not likely to find faith on earth at His return. This was 
only one occasion however, and usually British Israel finds much 
to approve in the de Courcy Digest. Certainly Mr de Courcy is a 
very religious man. During the Coronation year he announced 
that he would convert the dining room of his London home into 
a chapel where during Coronation week he would hold meetings 
and lead the prayers at 11 o’clock each morning for one hour 
for the future of Britain. Mr de Courcy is chairman for Great 
Britain of the Christian Statesmen Committee of the International 
Council for Christian Leadership. He writes persuasively in tlie 
Digest of the need for Christian people to realize the implications 
of Communism and to take measures to prevent the spread of 
that godless movement. He might be said to have inherited 
religion for when he was bom at Oldham in 1909 his father 
Stephen de Courcy described himself as an Independant 
Minister; when his father was married at the Abbey Road Chapel 
in Marylebone in 1899 he stated that he was an Evangelist. Mr 
de Courcy stated that his father founded a religious organization 
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known as the HoUinwood Mission and was killed while giving 
a magic lantern show in aid thereof (Daily Sketch 29 April 1953). 

For many years during and after the war period I had heard 
the name of Mr Kenneth Hugh de Courcy, Lord of the Manors 
of Stow-on-the-Wold and Maugersbury in Gloucestershire, 
Lieutenant late the Coldstream Guards (Special reserve). Na¬ 
turally one assumed that he was a member of the famous family 
of the covered head, especially in view of his obvious acquain¬ 
tance with the great and the importance and splendour of all his 
affairs. When he married, a few years ago, the Dean of Windsor 
was the celebrant at his wedding which was solemnized in his 
private chapel at Alderboume Manor. Inevitably, when an 
unusual surname continually flashes before the public, people 
are curious to know the connection of the bearer of the name 
with its other associations. I was interested to learn of the line of 
descent of Mr de Courcy, which he gives as follows 
The fifteenth Lord Kingsale had been unusually prolific for a De 
Courcy, or at least he had had the good luck to have his off¬ 
spring recorded in peerage books. His third son (1) James married 
a woman called Catherine Callan and they had with other issue 
a son (2) James de Courcy of whom nothing else is recorded 
except the bare fact of his name. James in turn had three sons, 
Maurice (3), David and James. There is an equal reticence about 
tlie eldest and the youngest of these, but of (3) David the second 
son it is stated that he was bom in 1612 and was exiled from 
Cork in 1641. He married Abigail Holl in 1638 and died in 
Galway in 1677. He had a son (4) Patrick bom at Cleggan in 
Galway in 1644, who died there in 1628 at the age of 84, having 
been careful however to beget a son (5), Michael at the age of 
78 (mother's name not mentioned) who in turn lived to a ripe old 
age of 75 when he died in 1797. Both Michael and his father 
were buried on Omey Island. Michael had a son, (6) Patrick of 
whom nothing is known except the few details given in the 
marriage certificate of (7) Stephen Coursey (21 Febmary 1861) 
who married Margaret Clogherty at SeUeraa in the parish of 

> The generations are numbered in brackets from the 3rd son of the 15th 
Lord to Mr. K. de Courcy’s grandfather. 
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Omey in the county of Galway. This Stephen Coursey was the 
grandfather of Kenneth de Courcy. On his marriage certificate 
he stated that he was a S.C.M. Agent, some kind of a missionary, 
and that his father was Patrick Coursey, a farmer. Apparemtly 
the air of wild Galway agreed witli this branch of tlie family for 
Patrick Coursey who is identified with Patrick tlie son of Michael 
De Courcy (died 1797) must have been bom in his fatlier’s old 
age just as his father had been bom in the old age of his 
(Patricks) grandfather. Four generations of Coursey (De Courcy) 
cover more than 200 years. In the next generation when the child 
of Stephen and Margaret is bom on 3 December 1869 we get 
back to the aristocratic ‘de’ before the name. A strong religious 
strain has entered the family and Stephen Coursey or de Coursey 
describes himself as a Scripture Reader on his son’s birth 
certificate. 

I have given this pedigree in some detail because of the great 
interest it must have for readers of the British Press. A consid¬ 
erable amoimt of work was done on the de Courcy genealogy by 
the authorities at Dublin Castle. There, by the way, is the 
Genealogical Office or Office of Arms which was set up by Mr 
de Valera to take the place of the old Ulster Office where for 
400 years the Ulster Kings of Arms had presided over the 
Heraldry and Genealogy of Ireland. Sir Bernard Burke himself 
had been Ulster King of Arms and had turned out many of his 
famous works in his office in the Castle, but when Sir Neville 
Wilkinson died in 1941, de Valera did not want to continue the 
link with Britain. The British Government agreed to unite Ulster 
Office with that of Norroy at the College of Arms in London, 
while de Valera was left free to set up his own heraldic organi¬ 
zation. This is a good thing because continuity of record is thus 
maintained and much useful research work is done as in the 
case of the de Courcy pedigree which is recorded in Registered 
Pedigrees Volume 29 (G.O. ms. 182a) page 26 et seq.. at Dublin 
Castle. A note in the pedigree speaks of affidavits made by 
members of the de Courcy family of Ballinaboy House, County 
Galway to show the identity between the David who is the 
patriarch of their own line and David outlawed in 1641. Ac- 
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cording to this note ‘Four individual affidavits testify to the 
existence at Ballinaboy House of a family Bible, now presumed 
to be destroyed. In this were inscribed genealogical particulars 
relating to David de Courcy and his descendants, which supply 
the generation immediately succeeding David. The makers of the 
affidavits testify to having seen, and to having been required 
to study this written record.’ The pedigree was registered at 
Dubhn Castle on the basis of circumstantial evidence from 
these affidavits and isolated references. They were not regar¬ 
ded as proof but the Irish authorities who knew the state of 
their own national records were not surprised at this and did 
not expect to find forthright proof such as would be regarded as 
normal in England. Perhaps it was because of this circumstantial 
evidence that Mr. de Courcy’s pedigree, registered in Ireland 
with the Dublin Castle authorities is not registered in England 
at the College of Heralds. Of course one heraldic authority is not 
bound to accept something because another similar authority has 
accepted it. There are such things as jealousies between pro¬ 
vinces, apart from the greater stringency required in the English 
College, with its wealth of records undisturbed by wars and 
rebellions. Whatever the cause, the fact remains that Mr. de 
Courcy could not secure from the Enghsh authorities that 
registration of his affiliation to the old de Courcy line which he 
had obtained in Ireland. In Queen Victoria Street the most he 
could get was a recording of some four or five generations 
backwards from himself. The College of Arms always states that 
registration of a pedigree with it is the highest test of authen¬ 
ticity which can be obtained; the measures used for testing 
pedigrees bear this out. A pedigree before it can be recorded 
must pass the whole Chapter of the College. Two independent 
examiners, heralds who have not had the petitioner as their 
client, are appointed to scrutinize the pedigree, and to pass it 
As they have to assure the Chapter that they are satisfied ■with 
the pedigree, they are obviously very rigorous in judging it, or 
the registration of a mistake would be a serious matter. ® 
they probably made many allowances for the paucity of Ins 
records, owing to war and other commotions, the examiners o 
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the College were very strict with the de Courcy pedigree. It 
did not reach their standards, and so only the modern portion 
ot it, to about 1800 was recorded officially. At the same time, the 
College has several systems of record and in one series of books 
the authorities are prepared to enter matter which is supplied 
by the clients of the heralds, but no comment on such matter is 
made officially by the College, so that tliey cannot be accused 
of having recorded something of which they disapprove or about 
which they feel doubtful. 

Perhaps the College examiners were distmbed by an entry in 
Burkes Landed Gentry of Ireland, of 1912, which makes it ap¬ 
pear that from about the beginning of the 19th century until the 
first world war Ballinaboy belonged to a family of gentry named 
Morris, and not to any of the Galway de Courcys. In this account, 
James Anthony Morris of Ballinaboy near Clifden in Galway is 
said to have died in 1840, being succeeded by his son, who died 
in 1898. Ballinaboy is a small place; there was at one time a 
Ballinaboy School House and Church combined which was 
apparently occupied by Stephen Courcy, who was a worker on 
the religious missions, as shown by the various certificates quo¬ 
ted above. Ballinaboy House seems to have been destroyed at 
some unspecified period, but then the Irish were always an in¬ 
considerate race especially where the property of the Anglo- 
Irish lords of the soil was concerned. 

Registered in Heralds Office in Ireland, but not in Herald’s 
College in England, as a representative of a long lost branch of 
the Kingsale tribe, can it be wondered at that a claimant should 
feel annoyed? In the Daily Telegraph for 29 March, 1951, there 
appeared the following notice: 

The Solicitors to Mr. Kenneth Hugh de Courcy, of Alder- 
boume Manor, Gerrards Cross, Bucks, the Editor of Intelligence 
Digest, are instructed to make the following statement on his 
behalf. A rumour is in circulation to the effect that Mr. de Courcy 
has falsely represented himself to be entitled to the siurname by 
which he is now known and to describe himself as of Irish 
lineage. The facts are that Mr. de Courcy’s father was Stephen 
de Courcy of the HoUinwood Evangelistic, a Medical Mission, 
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who was born in Co. Galway in 1869 and was killed in an 
accident on December 26th 1911. His grandfather was Stephen 
de Courcy of the Irish Church Mission, who was bom in County 
Galway in 1823, and died 1919 at Ballinaboy House, Galway. 
His great-grandfather was Patrick de Courcy, a farmer, who 
was bom in Count>’ Galway in 1788 and died there in 1835. His 
great-great-grandfather, Michael de Courcy, bom in County 
Galway in 1722, where he died in 1797. The proofs of these facts 
and of the fact that his family’s name has been de Gourcy and 
is of Irish descent for many centuries is lodged in the office of 
Iiis solicitors.’ 

One can sympathize with Mr. Kenneth de Gourcy. For many 
centuries the Kingsale family have persisted, holding on to the 
peerage which came their way so early, but producing no one 
of eminence. Then at last from an obscure line, so obscure that 
as can be seen genealogists even dispute the exact nature of its 
connection with the parent stock, there emerges a man whose 
name rings round the world. 'Hon. Sec. to Sir Reginald Mitchell 
Banks’ so runs the Who’s Who account ‘unofficial committee on 
Conservative policy, 1933; 1934, formed with Earl of Mansfield, 
Viscount Clive, Lord Phillimore, and Victor Raikes, M.P. Im¬ 


perial Policy Group and was Hon. Sec. 1934—39; travelled as 
Group’s chief observer of foreign affairs in Europe and America, 
1935—39; special visit of inquiry to Mussolini, Dr. Benes, Dr. 
Schuschnigg, 1936; to King Boris of Bulgaria etc. 1938; to Italy 
and King Boris, 1939—^0; adviser on War Intelligence to United 
Steel Companies Ltd., 1944—45; commenced publishing monthly 
serial memoranda on Foreign Affairs and Strategy, 1938. When 
Mrs de Courcy receives at Eaton Place, there is a full house of 
the Diplomatic Corps. When she and her husband travel, the 
matter is one for mention in the social columns, under the 
Circular. Moreover, Kenneth de Courcy has the support of the 
far distant cousins of the titled branch of the family. The present 
Lord Kingsale deputed many matters to Kenneth de 
such as the handling of proofs of the Kingsale article for Burkes 
Peerage. More. Kenneth de Courcy became the guarian of 
Michael de Courcy who was the heir to the title. The a er 
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kiUed in an air crash in January 1953 as an Acting Pilot Officer. 
He was only 22 but his life had not been all smooth. In 1950 
he had proposed marriage to a typist who worked in the office 
of his guardian but as he was then under 21 Kennetli de Courcy 
made Michael ward in Chancery. The marriage took place, how¬ 
ever, and Miss Anne Barrett became Mrs. Michael de Courcy 
at a registry office in Dumfrieshire. 

There are few males in the Kingsale family. Beside the present 
heir, a half brother of Michael de Courcy, and three other men 
who descend from the 25th Baron and of whom little is kmown, 
there is only the long lost Galway branch. Now Irish titles are 
funny things. English titles are held under the searclilight of 
publicity and the necessit>' of having to prove them for the 
satisfaction of the House of Lords. Such claims come up regu¬ 
larly as father is succeeded by son, or cousin by cousin; but not 
all the Irish peers have seats in the House of Lords, in fact only 
five of them now have, these being the last relics of those who 
were elected to the House before 1922. The only way in which 
the holder of an Irish peerage can establish his right to that 
peerage is by proving his right to vote at elections of Irish Re¬ 
presentative Peers. The matter goes before the Attorney General 
who, if satisfied as to the prima facie case, gives permission for 
the petitioner to proceed before the Committee of Privileges. But 
who is deliberatly going to seek the privilege of voting at an 
election which now never takes place? This is especially the case 
as Irish peers as such may not again be summoned to a Coro¬ 
nation. What then will be the position with regard to a claimant 
to an Irish peerage? If no constitutional importance attaches to 
ms title, and if no responsible body has any interest in deciding 
his claim, there seems to be no reason to prevent a person from 
merely assuming an Irish peerage. In these circumstances tlie 
question of a diKerence between the views of Dublin Castle and 
o the College of Arms would be purely academic, a matter of 
interest for a minority of genealogists. In this case if the line of 
de Courcy which is generaUy known and acknowledged were to 
die out it would probably be possible for Mr Kenneth de 
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Courcy or his heir to advance a claim to this ancient barony. It 
is at least a curiosity that in 800 years we have had only two 
de Courcys who have been famous; John, conqueror of Ulster 
whose connection with the family is not proven, and Kenneth the 
proprietor of the Digest, whose Dublin recorded pedigree the 
College of Arms according to its own statement does not feel 
justified in accepting. 



Chapter six 



WAVELL 

THE HOUSE OF WAVELL 


W hen in December 1953 the weapon of a Mau Man assassin 
cut short the life of the second Earl Wavell, it ended 
also a distinguished line of men who for generations had served 
England with a single-hearted devotion, and whose family history 
stretched back into the remoter portions of her history. The death 
of Archibald John Arthur Wavell, the second Earl was rendered 
all the more tragic by the fact that he was such a keen and alert 
personality. Only a few months before his death I had met him 
and had tea with him. 

It was my first meeting, though I had met his father and 
several other members of his family, and I was interested to note 
the second Earl’s awakening curiosity in some of the problems of 
the long history of the Wavells. He had collected a number of 
references to Wavells who in the Middle Ages had been associa¬ 
ted with the City and College of Winchester. It was not always 
easy to fit some of these people on to die existing pedigree and 
Lord Wavell discussed with me how this might be done. He 
decided that as he was going out to serve in East Africa, the 
matter should be deferred imtil his return; he wished to be able 
to undertake at least some of the research work himself. It was 
a delightful surprise to find an interest in old things in a young 
peer. I noticed that one of his hands was half concealed by his 
sleeve and I recollected that in his war record it was stated that 
he had been wounded and had been awarded the Military Cross. 
Lord Wavell was a Major in the Black Watch and when he was 
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20 had seen service in Palestine from 1936—39, being wounded 
He served throughout the whole of the second world war when 
his more serious wound was inflicted. 

The Black Watch and Winchester. In the arms of Lord Wavell 
tlie two supporters indicated some of the most abiding of the 
family's interests and connections. On the right of the shield was 
a soldier of the Black Watch in field service uniform holding his 
rifle at his side; on the left was a scholar of Winchester College 
wearing his gown and carrying in his left hand a closed book. 
Lord WaveU like his father the first Earl, and his grandfather 
Major-General Archibald Graham Wavell, had served in the 
Black Watch. This connection with the Black Watch was the 
origin of the newspaper legend, mentioned so much in accounts 
of the first Earl Wavell’s African campaigns, that he was a hardy 
Scotsman. In fact there was no Scottish blood in the family 
except for the contiibution made by Anne Paxton, the youngest 
daughter of Sir William Paxton, who in 1825 had married Arthur 
Goodall Wavell, the grandfather of the first Earl. 

The association with Winchester went back nearly 500 years 
and there were Wavells at that place before William of Wyke- 
ham established the College there. 

The remote ancestry of the Wavell family can be traced to the 
village of Vauville which stands on the bay of the same name in 
the western portion of the Cherbourg peninsula, right opposite 
the island of Alderney. The name of Wavell is derived from 
Vauville where the founders of the family were seigneurs before 
the Norman Conquest. A chateau dating from the 15th or 16th 
century stands near the village, and there was formerly a castle. 
The seigneurs of Vauville were a younger branch of the Barons 
of Briquebec, who like so many others of the ruling caste m 
Normandy were descended from the old Norsemen who had 
wrung Normandy from Charles the Simple and had given it ite 
name. These fierce Norse pagans settled down in Normandy and 
became, according to their own viewpoint, Christian gentlemen. 
They soon forget their old language and acquired a French cul¬ 
ture which was only a veneer. The old Norse energy ^ ‘ re¬ 
mained with them and they could be savagely cruel especially 
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when they had secured the Church’s blessing on their work. 
From among them William the Conqueror recruited the bulk 
of his army to conquer England in 1066. One of those who 
accompanied the Conqueror to England was Sir Richard De 
Vauville. His name and that of a William de Vauville or Wav- 
villa occur in charters and deeds both in Normandy and in Eng¬ 
land. BeUveen the years 1066 and 1200 there are numerous 
mentions of the name WaveU or Vauville in the annals of Nor¬ 
mandy, but there is no definite proof of a permanent settlement 
in England before 1200. Perhaps their final settlement in Eng¬ 
land had some connection with King John s loss of Normandy. 

Horace said that Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona but that they 
were not known Quia carent vote sacro. It is to the tireless 
labours over 20 years of one man that the Wavells themselves 
and hence the world know so much of the illustrious earlier 
history of the family. Mr Edward Wavell, a scion of this great 
house, has collected with a diligence that cannot be too highly 
praised, every detail of Wavelliana upon which he can lay his 
hands. Not the least valuable of his achievements has been a 
correspondence with a former Abb6 of Vauville whereby much 
information became available about the benefactions of the 
mediaeval Wavells. The Abb6, Noel Langlois, said that the 
Priory of Vauville was almost over\vhelmed with benefits from 
generation to generation by the De Vauvilles. It was by the 
efforts of the Abbe that )ust before the war an ancient Sanctuary 
consecrated to the Archangel St. Michael in the Priory of Vau¬ 
ville was restored. When the Germans occupied the district they 
destroyed this sanctuary. The Abb6 Langlois was sure that St. 
Michael would give victory to the English against these desecra- 
tors, especially as a descendant of the de Vauvilles was amongst 
the British leaders. 

It was a Sir Richard Vauville who settled in Sussex in King 
Johns time. Between 1200 and 1400 the Wavells were found in 
Sussex, Bedfordshire and Somerset, for the most part holding 
lands in the form of knights’ fees. Sometimes the estates amoun¬ 
ted to nearly 1000 acres in Sussex and Richard Weyvill was M.P. 
for Sussex in 1413, also being engaged in the king’s business, to 
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collect troops to protect Sussex from invasion. 

About the close of the Middle Ages we find the Wavells 
settled in the Isle of Wight and here John Wavell bought the 
Manor of Atherfield and died before 1592. He had a younger 
son, David, from whose son Thomas, Earl Wavell was descended. 
It is from about this time that the Wavell connection with Win¬ 
chester becomes very important. One of the cousins of the hne 
which we shall be presently tracing, Thomas Wavell, was Mayor 
of Winchester three times. It was during his last term of office 
in 1687—88 that he refused to surrender the Charter of Win¬ 
chester to King James II when the latter as part of his scheme 
to govern England despotically, was seeking to revoke charters 
granted to various cities by his predecessors. When the demand 
was made for the return of the charter Thomas Wavell replied 
that ‘as the citizens of Winchester had not committed any of¬ 
fence against the Crown to subject them to the loss of their 
charter he did not conceive that a power was legally vested in 
the King to make such a demand; that it was therefore the 
resolution of his fellow citizens in general not to comply with 
the direction of the writ, tiU His Majesty had shown a legal 
cause and authority for the same.’ It was not until the mayoralty 
of this public spirited citizen had expired that Winchester sur¬ 
rendered its charter, and even then the King, as though respec¬ 
ting such civic tenacity, immediately restored it. Thomas Wavell 
had two sons who between them served six terms of office in the 
Mayoralty. These Wavells were of course cousins of Lord Wavell 
and the City of Winchester had therefore good reason to bestow 
upon him in September 1943, when he was Viceroy-Designate of 
India the Freedom of the City which his kinsmen had served so 
well. As the Recorder of Winchester said in handing the scroll of 
Freedom to the Mayor, Winchester was not only honourmg Lord 
Wavell but also his family,' whose name has appeared mne times 
on the Roll of Winchester s Mayors and which has wo^^ 
served the Church and Cathedral, the Civic life and the College. 

It is from David Wavell a freeholder in 1606 that Ae hne 
of descent is traced. He had a younger son Thomas Wavell a 
soldier in the great Civil War between Charles I and his Parha- 
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ment. Thomas was a Major and a strong Cavalier, but his 
younger son the Rev. Richard VVavell evidently took the other 
side in politics for he was one of the ministers of the Church who 
were deprived of their livelihood by the Act of Uniformity in 
1662. Pastor Wavell, for so it seems best to term him, was born 
in 1633 at Limerston in the Isle of Wight. He took his B.A. degree 
at Oxford in 1657 and in 1658 was ministering at Egham in Sur¬ 
rey where he married Anna Bale. His ministry was soon distur¬ 
bed, for by the Act of Uniformity the Book of Common Prayer 
was restored to its proper use in the Church of England. 2000 of 
the clergy who were then officiating in the Church and who 
could not give their unfeigned assent to everything in the Book 
were turned out of their livings without any financial provision 
whatever. The earlier Parliaments of Charles II were only too 
anxious to demonstrate their loyalty by passing harsh laws 
against the Dissenters and in 1664 the Conventicle Act made 
prison and transportation the penalty for those who were caught 
in the act of dissenting worship. Richard Wavell could have had 
a living of £200 a year if he would have conformed, but he 
was resolute to follow the biddings of his conscience and was 
confident that God would provide for him. He told the people 
of Pinner s Hall, Old Broad Street, London, where he was Pastor 
that he would venture his person if they would venture their 
purses, and we learn from the records that they did, and were 
thereby put to no small expense. On one occasion Wavell was 
obliged to give bail for his appearance at the Sessions, and had 
to appear at the bar before the magistrates. The then Lord Mayor, 
Sir Henry Tulse, was his kinsman and through this chance Wavell 
escaped the full rigour of the law. 

Richard Wavell exhibited some of the best qualities of the 
Christian character. Although steadfast in his own beliefs, he 
was not bitter against his persecutors. His preaching was to 
exalt Christ and the Grace of God through Him, but it was his 
humility which made him declare that his successor as Pastor 
should preach Christ more than he had done. He died in great 
peace as he was going to bed on 19 December 1705 and left a 
name honoured in the annals of Nonconformity. He lies buried in 
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B unhill Fields, London, the burial place of John Bunyan. His 
children seem to have thriven, for one of them lived at Clapham, 
then a good residential neighbourhood and had an estate at 
Richmond in Surrey. It was this son who was the first of the 
family, at least in modern times to use arms, which are en¬ 
graved on his tomb at Holy Trinity Church, Clapham. It was 
from another son of the Rev. Richard Wavell that Earl Wavell 
descended. The grandson of the Pastor, John Wavell, lived at 
Newchurch, Isle of Wight, and his fourth son left a name well 
knovvm in the field of science where the mineral Wavellite com¬ 
memorates him. 

This fourth son was William Wavell M.D., F.R.S., of Barn¬ 
staple, Devon, surgeon, geologist and botanist. He made many 
botanical researches and Sir Humphry Davy read a paper in 
1805 before the Royal Society on Wavell’s discovery of Wavellite. 
This is described for the benefit of the curious as ‘a mineral 
consisting of hydrated aluminium phosphate, crystallizing in the 
orthorhombic system. Distinct crystals are a rare occurence, the 
mineral usually taking the form of hemispherical or globular 
aggregates with an internal radiated structure. It is translucent 
and varies in colour from grey or white to greenish, yellowish 
etc.’ 

Dr Wavell was the great grandfather of the first Earl. His 
second son was Major General Arthur Goodall Wavell who lived 
near Stockbridge, Hampshire after he had retired from the army. 
His career in military spheres is so remarkable that it deserves a 


special mention. 

Arthur Goodall Wavell, who was bom in 1785 and who died 
in 1860, was educated at Winchester and after leaving school 
became a cadet and then a lieutenant in the service of the East 
India Company. ApparenUy India did not suit his health and he 
applied for leave on grounds of sickness, but his idea of furloug 
was to enlist as a volunteer in the Spanish army in the Femnsular 
War, which was then raging in Spain. In that service he reached 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and was employed as a Clnef 
Engineer. He became so interested in the Spamsh ™ Aat 
he completely forgot his commission with the East Indi 
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pany and was struck off their list in 1816 for having overstayed 
his leave. He received several distinctions from the Spanish 
government, the Cross of the Royal and Military Order of San 
Fernando, and the supernumerary cross of the Royal and Military 
Order of Charles III. Permission to accept and wear these deco¬ 
rations was granted by the Prince Regent, afterwards George IV, 
and this royal concession was duly registered in the College of 
.\rms. Wavell was highly recommended to the notice of the 
British Government but the usual hide-bound formalism prevailed 
and he could not be knighted because he was not a general 
officer. He could not obtain employment either, but he did get 
the thanks of the Duke of York, then Commander-in-Chief of the 
British army, for some of his work. What he could not obtain 
in England, Wavell sought in Spanish America where a revo¬ 
lution was going on for independence from Spain. Simon Bolivar 
was responsible for the liberation from Spanish rule of several 
provinces of South America; Bernardo O’ Higgins was the leader 
in Chile. Both received much help from British volunteers and 
among those who went to Chile was Colonel Wavell. There his 
work was equally successful and he proceeded to Mexico. Both 
in Chile and in Me.xico he held the rank of Major-General in the 
army. In Mexico however his main employment was in diplo¬ 
matic work to secure the recognition of Mexican independence 
from the British Government. He was also the first person to 
suggest a scheme whereby millions of British capital could be 
employed in working the mines of Mexico. For this he never 
received any solid recognition from the British government or 
anything at all beyond thanks from highly placed persons and 
flattering references to his abilities and gallant conduct. From 
the Mexican government however, he had what appeared at 
first to be a most substantial mark of its favour, nothing less 
than the grant of 5 million acres of land in Texas which was then 
reckoned by the Mexicans as part of their territory, but which 
stood in the way of the great westward march of the United 
States. Americans who were already settled in the area of Texas 
under Mexican control found it very difficult to secure confir¬ 
mation of their grants or possessions. Some of them were assisted 
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by WaveU when they came to Mexico City to press their claims. 
Some were grateful, but one of the most able of them 
showed a monumental ingratitude towards Wavell. This was 
Stephen Fuller Austin, after whom the State Capital of Texas, 
Austin, is named. Austin received help in various ways from 
Wavell, in consideration of which Austin was to give Wavell a 
share of his lands on the river Colorado. Wavell advanced some 
money to Austin which was never repaid, nor did Wavell get 
any land in Texas after it had become an American state. To make 
matters worse Wavell’s friendliness with the Americans rendered 
him suspect to the Mexican Government, with the result that he 
could not get his Mexican pay or compensation for any of his 
losses. In disgust he returned home and applied to the British 
Government for help in securing the recognition of his rights in 
Texas, but as often happens in cases of British subjects and their 
sufferings abroad, nothing was done. Lord Aberdeen, then 
Foreign Secretary, sent one of the unoBicial notes which come 
so readily to people in high positions. ‘Do not trouble more about 
the matter — it was only after all an estate of 5 million acres — 
‘But catch your trout and sip your port, not disdaining an inter¬ 
mixture of sherry, especially after soup.’ 

Wavell seems to have been generally unlucky in money mat¬ 
ters, probably because his honourable principles as an English 
gentleman got in the way of his taking all the advantages he 
could in a given situation. He was one of that band of English¬ 
men who being devoted to the cause of freedom have sacrificed 
much to help others in foreign lands to gain their liberty. Like 
many others of this devoted band. General Wavell was honoured 
after his death. During the last war when the B.B.C. was making 
so great an effort to render the cause of freedom articulate 
throughout the world, an account of General Wavell’s career 
was given in the Spanish service 'La Voz de Londres. This was 
in March 1943 when a dramatic programme was broadcast on the 
life of WaveU, with both the Chilean and Mexican Ambassadors 
present. Much point was given to this broadcast by the fact that 
the General was the grandfather of Field Marshal Earl Wavell, 
and there were several recordings of it. Interest was also 
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awakened in the United States during the last war when the 
first Earl’s name was one to conjure with. With the enthusi¬ 
asm which marks all undertakings on which Americans once 
embark, the story of Wavell’s land was brought forward by 
State Archivists and research scholars. In the Dallas Morning 
News of Texas, there appeared an article on the 2nd March, 
1941, on the efforts Wavell had made to settle tlie grant of land 
he had received. Tf Wavell’s ancestor hadn’t loaned money to 
Austin there might have been no State.’ In 1942 Lord Halifax, 
the British Ambassador to the U.S.A., while visiting the State 
Library at the State Capital, Austin, was shown a collection of 
Wavell’s letters and wrote to Lord Wavell to ask the relation¬ 
ship of the writer of the letters to Lord Wavell. Thus England 
lived up to her reputation of honouring her sons after they have 
passed beyond earthly reward. 

The great though unprofitable career of Arthur Goodall 
Wavell started his family on the lines of a military career, from 
which they had desisted for some generations, though in the 
Middle Ages there had been Wavell knights in every generation. 
It was his fourth son, Archibald Graham Wavell, who was the 
father of the first Earl but it is impossible to refrain from 
mentioning other members of this fine family with its long 
record of service. One of Arthur Goodall Wavell’s grandsons was 
Major Arthur John Byng Wavell who made his name as a tra¬ 
veller to Mecca. He spoke fluent French, Italian, Arabic and 
Swahili and an account of his work is given in the late Lord 
Tweedsmuir's (John Buchan’s) book. The Last Secrets, and also in 
Major Wavell’s own book, A Modern Pilgrim in Mecca. Previous 
to his Arabian journey Major Wavell made many journeys in 
Africa and his knowledge was of great service in the 1914 war 
against the German colonies. It was in 1908 that he went to 
Mecca and Medina, where few travellers who did not profess 
Islam had penetrated and Uved to tell the story. Some had gone 
there in disguise or as professed Moslems, and Major Wavell’s 
experiences were among the most fascinating and curious. He 

fell fighting against the Germans in 1916 at Mwele, British East 
Africa. 
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Another son of Arthur Goodall Wavell, Llewellyn Wavell, 
served in the Indian Army and at the siege of Delhi in the Indian 
Mutiny was one of the first officers through the city gate (called 
the Cawnpore Gate and still preserved with the marks of cannon 
balls upon it) when it was blown in. He was described as ‘that 
brave boy Wavell’ and well deserved the description for, at the 
risk of his life he bore Woodcock, one of his comrades who had 
been wounded, on his back through the storm of grape shot and 
bullets to a place of safety. This glorious action took place in a 
lane leading from the captured gate, at the head of which the 
rebels had planted a battery of artillery. In addition, Llewellyn 
Wavell, who became a Golonel, was keenly interested in all 
that concerned the welfare of the soldier and was for 20 years 
Honorary Secretary of the Aldershot and Pirbright Church of 
England Soldiers’ Institute. 

We have here the by now familiar pattern of Wavell life, the 
devotion to duty and service of a grand race of men, shown in 
private and public as well in peace as in war. With Archibald 
Graham Wavell, father of the first Earl, we have again a military 
career, but this time in the British Army, where he became a 
Major-General and a C.B. He served in the Zulu and Basuto 
Wars and in the South African War. With such a parentage and 
ancestry it is not surprising that Archibald Wavell should have 
become a soldier too. 

He was educated at Winchester like so many of his forbears 
and then went on to Sandhurst; on passing out from there he was 
commissioned in the Black Watch, being just 18. This was in 
January 1901 and in the autumn of that year he went out -with 
the second battalion of the regiment to South Africa where the 

final stages of the South Africaner Boer Warwere in progress. Some 

of the most determined of the Boer leaders were operating the 
Commando tactics which were to have such influence on Bntish 
warfare against Nazi occupied Europe 40 years later. In many 
respects our troops had their hardest task in the whole of Ae Boer 
War in these last few months for the Boers were elusive to a 
degree, and combined the quaUty of hard hitting with that of 
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disappearing swiftly. It was against such enemies that Archibald 
Waved gained his first e.xperience of war. He came through 
without wounds but in a football match he had a fall which 
broke his left shoulder blade and collar bone, with the result 
that he was never able afterwards to raise his left arm straight 
above his head. When he recovered, Waved rejoined his regiment 
on the North West Frontier of India where British regiments 
used to acquire practical experience of war while Continental 
Armies went on manoeuvres. Sport also was to be had in great 
quantity and Waved, a keen sportsman, found plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for his tastes in polo and big game shooting. He also added 
to his knowledge of war, for being appointed Transport Officer 
to an Indian mounted battery, he managed to get himself made 
C.O. of an ammunition column in the force which was being 
sent against the Zakka Khel, one of the tribes of the Afridi group 
who inhabit the no-man’s land betxveen Afghanistan and India. 
This was his first independent command, which was rapid ad¬ 
vancement for a subaltern only a few months out of Sandhurst. 
The warfare was of the usual nature between British troops and 
the frontier tribesmen, but in Waved’s case it gave him an in¬ 
sight into the form branch of modem warfare, for he had much 
explaining to do to clear up his failure in completing the right 
forms when making up his ammunition column. 

In 1908 Waved was on leave in England and passed into the 
Staff Codege at Camberley where he was considered by the then 
Commandant as the ablest officer he had met. He was always 
quick to seize opportunities to improve his knowledge of his 
profession and having the chance to visit Russia on leave, he 
took it and also went there in 1912 and 1913. He was able to 
satisfy the War Office standards in the Russian language from 
which he was later to translate a book. When war came in 1914 
Waved was sent to France in the September and some weeks 
later was made Brigade Major to the 9th Infantry Brigade. He 
was continuady in the front line positions and went through the 
first battle of Ypres and the action of Bedewaarde. It was in the 
latter that he was struck in the left eye by a splinter from a 5.9 
shed or by a machine gun budet which caused blindness in the 
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eye. He was sent in 1916 to Russia where he served on the front 
against the Turks in the Caucasus. He had married in 1915 
Eugenie Marie, only daughter of Col. John Owen Quirk, and 
Mrs. Wavell had managed to follow him to Russia. When the 
Soviet Revolution came, the Wavells were able to get back to 
England through Finland and Scandinavia. On his return Wavell 
was ordered to carry out liaison work between the War Office 
and General AUenby who was then about to begin his victorious 
campaign against the Turks. In Palestine the war was not con¬ 
fined as it was in the West by the trench system and Wavell 
must have learnt a great deal which was to prove of inestimable 
value to him in his own warfare in the Libyan desert. He was 
deeply interested and his book on AUenby showed how closely 
he had studied the eastern warfare, including the use of air 
power. Apart from a brief speU at VersaiUes, Wavell spent his 
time until 1920 at AUenby’s H.Q. In 1920 he rejoined his regiment 
in the Army of Occupation in Germany and in 1921 he was 
appointed Colonel. He had gained the M.C. in the war and had 
been mentioned several times in despatches. Wavells progress 
went on in the 20 year period between World War I and II. He 
was promoted Major-General in 1933 and in 1937 was appointed 
Commander in Palestine where he was successful in restoring 
order in the Jewish-Arab disturbances. During this period he 
came into contact with Orde Wingate, that weird creature whose 
spectacular exploits with the Chindits in Burma ended, perhaps 
fortunately, with his death, for had he lived his pro-Israeli 
sentiments would probably have made him take arms against his 
country. Wavell was G.O.C. the Southern Command 1938 9 
and in 1939 he was knighted. In the years between the two 
world wars Wavell wrote on various aspects of warfare and gave 
lectures on military tactics at Cambridge University and at the 

Royal United Service Institution. 

During the last war Wavells lectures were frequently quoted 
for the benefit of those who were training to be officers; in 
particular, one of his dicta was impressed upon us, namely that 
in an emergency it was essential to do something rather than just 
wait for the course of events. Wavells name was far better kno\vn 
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outside Britain than in it, for it was his misfortune to belong 
to a profession which powerful and vociferous elements in the 
country affected to despise. The soldier was only wanted when 
some pious minded crank wished to interfere with Manchuria or 
Ethiopia. But abroad, Wavell, like General de Gaulle, was already 
noted by his future antagonists, and it was the German General 
Keitel, who before the war declared that Wavell was an in¬ 
comparably good general. 

In 1939 at the outbreak of war Sir Archibald Wavell was 
appointed C-in-C of the Middle East, a vast area which stretched 
from the borders of Syria to the Gulf of Aden, which was sparsely 
occupied by our troops and where we relied on the French to 
supply most of the man power. The collapse of our Latin ally 
meant that we could no longer rely on large French armies in 
North Africa and Syria, and when the might of the warlike 
Italians (who have hardly ever won a war in the whole of history) 
was brought against us, Wavell was outnumbered by ten to one. 
He had not more than 60,000 all told under his command, 
whereas the Italians had between 250,000 and 300,000 men in 
Libya and the same number in Italian East Africa. At first every¬ 
thing seemed to be going in the Italians’ favour and they exulted 
when they were able to overrun British Somaliland, driving out 
the police force which was their only opposition. In Libya the 
Italian General was Marshal Graziani who had won great fame 
by suppressing the Senussi tribesmen. However it was one thing 
to beat these natives by methods even more fantastically cruel 
than their own, such as throwing them alive from aeroplanes in 
full flight, and another to contend with a properly trained com¬ 
mander. Judging by the Italian descriptions, one might have 
thought that Graziani was a CUve and a Marlborough rolled into 
one, but in fact his powers of generalship had never been 
properly tested. He tried to invade Egypt but did not get beyond 
Sidi Barram where he halted, apparently not quite sure what to 
do. His troops were then subjected to constant harrassing by 
Wavell s army, in commando raids across the desert; by these 
the British troops were trained in desert warfare while the 
Italians became nervous and restless. Meanwhile reinforcements 
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arrived in Egypt for Waved and in December 1940 when our 
affairs seemed to be at their lowest ebb, he struck. In less than 
three months Grazianis army had disappeared. Apart from 
killed and wounded, 133,000 prisoners were taken, and the whole 
of Libya as far as Benghazi was cleared of the Italians. Graziani’s 
reputation was deflated and it never recovered. The Italians 
were plunged into despair from which they were rescued by the 
German intervention in North Africa. This came at a time when 
many of Wavell’s troops had had to be sent to assist the Greeks 
in their struggle against the Germans. The British army was 
unable to keep the Germans from over-running Greece, nor could 
it hold Crete against airborne attack, but the withdrawal of these 
troops weakened the army in North Africa so that Waved was 
forced to retreat. It was WaveU’s constant misfortune to have 
to work with inadequate forces, to show the way to victory, and 
then to have the triumph taken from his hands and for someone 
else to achieve what he, through no fault of his own had been 


prevented from doing. None the less, WaveU’s achievement in 
the dark days of 1940—41 cannot be over estimated. He had 
given the British people hope. The greatest gain was in morale. 
The British people had experienced nothing but retreats on the 
part of their troops, foUowed by the fall of France and the 
horrible ordeal of the nightly bombing of London and other 
great cities. A British General came forward in the midst of aU 
this gloom and misery, who was more than equal to the enemy’s 
best, and who for a few months had a series of brilliant victories 
to his credit. Compared with other commanders in the war. 
Waved was or appeared to be reserved; he did not go around 


making speeches or purporting to take the troops into his con¬ 
fidence but he did have the confidence of his men in fuU mea¬ 
sure. Enough that Australian troops believed in him and his 
leadership. Although he had always to act with inferior numbers 
and although tlie Germans had won back much of Libya, Waved 
was able to reoccupy British Somaliland and to destroy Ae 
Italian armies in East Africa and Abyssinia. The Iraqi rebellion 
was crushed and in 1941 Syria was taken over despite French 
resistance. It was to be two years however before the road to 
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Tunis was occupied by British troops. 

In July 1941 Wavell exchanged commands with Auchinleck 

and became C-in-C India. Here his tasks were formidable, for 
he had to build up an Indian army from 200,000 to over 214 
million men, while at the same time arranging for important 
tasks such as the occupation of Persia in conjunction with the 
Russians. Once more after the Japanese invasion of the South¬ 
west Pacific area Wavell had the task of fighting against greatly 
superior numbers and equipment. It was not possible to do more 
than hold on doggedly. 

In 1943 a momentous change took place, for Wavell was asked 
to leave his military career and become Viceroy of India. In the 
words of Mr Kieman, his biographer, the governments view 
'In offering this highest appointment in the East, may be easily 
conjectured. In Wavell it had a man witli no political past, one 
above intrigue and faction, courageous, accustomed to clear 
tliinking as to the desirable objectives and determined to reach 
them, and ^vith immense prestige throughout the world as a sol¬ 
dier and a man of honour’. WaveU remained Viceroy until 1947 
when he was succeeded by the last of the Viceroys, Earl Mount- 
batten of Burma. In all his career Wavell could not have under¬ 
taken a more thankless task than that of holding supreme power 
in India during the last stages of the British surrender. Only 
those who have actual experience of politically minded Indians 
in India itself, can have any conception of the gruelling nature of 
Wavell’s position as Viceroy. For him work could almost be said 
to have begun on that Sunday in 1945 when he read the Song of 
Deborah at the great Thanksgiving Service for the collapse of 
Japan which was held at the Church of the Redemption in New 
Delhi (this beautiful Church which was built by Lord Halifax 
when he was Viceroy, is now the Cathedral of the Diocese of 
New Delhi). Thereafter the clamour for independence grew on 
the part of the Indian politicians and was increased by the 
arrival in power of a British government, Mr Attlee’s first ad¬ 
ministration, fully pledged to renounce the British Raj. Wavell 
believed in cautious methods which were not suitable for the 
ignorant in England who could hardly wait for democracy to 
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function in Indici; in 1947 after four of the inost frustrating 
years in his career, Wavell was summoned home, he received an 
Earldom and was succeeded by Lord Mountbatten whose destiny 
it was to preside over the liquidation of our great Indian Empire. 
For Wavell the end of his period as Viceroy must have been a 
matter of relief, to be relieved of a distasteful task. Honours 
flowed in upon him; he was made Constable of the Tower, 
Chancellor of Aberdeen University, High Steward of Colchester; 
he received the freedom of Winchester and of Perth; he had 
twelve foreign orders of Chivalry as well as those of his own 
country. He was not a wealthy man, for he had never had the 
inclination or the opportunity to seek wealth; like his grand¬ 
father who had been cheated of his dues in Texas, Wavell was 
not a man in the tradition of the sordid commercialism of big 
business and cartels, mergers and the like. He found one of his 
great interests in poetry and in writing. Modestly he brought out 
an anthology. Others Meris Flowers which contained the poems 
he had loved the best and which had been a solace and in¬ 
spiration to him. He was much in demand at public functions 
and when he was induced to speak he acted always with the 
easy good manners which had marked him through life. When 
he died Britain and the world lost a character of sterling value. 
Fortunately he did not live to see the death of his only son; 
tragedy had already visited his family, however, for while he 
was Viceroy, his youngest daughter had lost her husband, Major 
the Hon. Simon Astley, Lord Hastings son. The death occurred 
in a car accident in Quetta and I well recall among my memories 
of the Wavell family, the news coming through in the emergency 
operations room in New Delhi (we were then in 1946 expecting 
one of the recurring threats of an Indian outbreak) as I was 
trying to snatch a few minutes rest on a table. We were asked to 
convey the news to Viceregal Lodge and for a plane to fly rela¬ 
tives to the scene of the crash, for it was not then known that 

Astley was dead. 

Now with the tragic death of the second Earl, the title, con¬ 
ferred for war services becomes extinct. It seems a 
that this title should not be carried on and the name of Wavell 
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be enshrined in the peerage. If like the other wartime peerages 
of Earl Mountbatten and Viscount Portal a special remainder 
were permitted the Wavell Earldom could then pass to the first 
Earl’s daughters and their issue. It is hard to see why a simple 
remedial measure of this nature cannot be decreed to preserve 
the name of Wavell. 

The shield of arms of Wavell shows in its main charge the 
connection of olden days with Normandy, in the fleur de lis; 
the Sussex martlets denote the ancestral lines in Sussex. The 
melancholy words ‘Extinct Peerage’ have now conveyed into the 
mounds of the past the life of a great family which never 
hesitated to give of its best in peace or war to its country. May 
new life spring from the remaining lines to add fresh lustre to 
the name. 



Chapter seven 


MONTROSE 

THE HOUSE OF GRAHAM 


W avell in England, Montrose in Scotland; one in the 20th 
century, the other in the 17th, 300 years between them 
but the principle of honour and service the same. Some years ago 
it was my pleasure and pride to hold in my hands the sword of 
Red John of the Battles, the nickname of John Graham of Claver- 
house. Viscount Dundee. I was a guest in the home of a descen¬ 
dant of one of the lines of the house of Graham, and all around 
me there were pictures and other memorials of the family. L.ong 
dead Grahams looked down upon me, swords, daggers and jewels 
which had belonged to this great historic family were there, but 
to me none equalled in interest the short simple blade with its 
unelaborate handle, for it had belonged to Bonnie Dundee. Yet 
such is the ignorance of many people that to-day those who 
read of the Duke of Montrose and the fact that many of the old 
ancestral Graham lands have been sold for taxation purposes, 
may well have no knowledge of the part which the Grahams 
have played in British history. Even those who have a smattering 
of knowledge of Claverhouse, may not easily remember or reahze 
that he was a kinsman of the great Marquess of Montrose, the 
last hope of Charles I. The Great Marquess as he is usually 
termed in Scotland was descended, as was Claverhouse, from Sir 
William Graham of Kincardine, who lived about 1407. The line 
of the Marquess is the senior line of Graham, and he was the 
ancestor of the Duke of Montrose. From the younger sons of 
Sir William Graham descend the various and numerous lines of 
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Grahams, such as the Grahams of Fintry, of Claverhouse (hence 
the name by which John Graham of Claverhouse is usually 
called), and of Morphie and many others. The Great Mirrquess 
and Claverhouse had much in common beside tlie fact that they 
belonged to the same family. Each served with selfless devotion 
the house of Stuart; each was badly rewarded by the Stuart 
sovereign to whom he gave his all; each was a skilful soldier and 
an accomplished man of the world; each gave his life in the 
cause in which he believed. But Montrose was of the more 
chivalrous cast; as Cardinal de Betz observed, he seemed to be 
made in the mould of one the great heroes of antiquity. On his 
fame no aspersions have been cast save for the fanatical untruths 
of some of the contemporary Presbyterian ministers. But in the 
case of Claverhouse, other views, notably those of Macaulay and 
Sir Walter Scott have prevailed, for long periods, and it has not 
been until very recent times that champions have appeared to 
clear his name. 

Montrose towers out above his contemporaries as the one man 
who not only adhered to his king even when the king was plan¬ 
ning to discard him, but also as the true chivalrous knight of 
legend, set in the sordid ways of history. In an age when hateful 
religious strife had made men more cruel than they deserved to 
be by nature, Montrose preserved his integrity. When his friends 
were being murdered at the instigation of the ministers of the 
Scotch Kirk, he resisted the urgent appeals of his officers to 
make reprisals on the prisoners he held at Blair AthoU. On the 
battle-field he gave quarter when others urged him to a massacre. 
Merciful to his enemies, he was very true to his friends. At Dun¬ 
dee when the grim news came of the approach from a short 
distance of a greatly superior force, he was urged to abandon 
his infantry, but he refused to consider such a thing. In the event, 
he steered his small force to the safety of the mountains. He did 
not become vituperative, even when he was being led to an 
ignominious death. He passed through the troubled scene of tlie 
nth century like one of those paladins of romance, or as the 

truly s^tless knight of Arthur’s Table without fear and without 
reproach. 
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With this high souJed character there went a consummate 
ability as a general. He was only 38 when he was executed, and 
at the age of 33, with hardly any tra inin g, he became the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in Scotland of the King’s forces. Indeed, after 
an amazing run of victories for over a year, Montrose was able 
to subdue all Scotland for Charles I, and was appointed Gover¬ 
nor of the kingdom. Yet these victories and this wonderful result 
were achieved with armies which never exceeded 4000 or 5000, 
while the enemy opposed to him had nearly always superior 
numbers. Nor was the Marquess a rough soldier of uncultivated 
manners. He was the most accomplished gentleman of his time 
in Scotland, a good if not exact scholar, a man of taste, and a 
poet. 

How was this man with no professional training, opposed to 
Scots who had served in the Swedish or German wars, with 
inferior numbers and resources, witliout the full backing of the 
King whom he served, able to hold together the Highlanders 
who were wont to disperse to their homes when they had 
collected sufficient booty? Montrose and Claverhouse were both 
of the Lowland stock and yet no Highland chief could have had 
as devoted and enthusiastic a following. 

The circumstances of the time into which Montrose was bom 
are difficult for the modem mind to understand. While we in 
some ways feel very close to the second century of the Roman 
Empire, although it is so far distant fiom us in time, our own 
country 300 years ago often appears to be sited in a past which 
is incomprehensible. In Scotland more than in England, Puri¬ 
tanism was a harsh, intolerant creed. The appeals of Cromwell 
for toleration fell on unresponsive ears. The arguments of Milton 
in theAreopagitica were unheeded. But if toleration was a virtue 
little valued in England, the position was far worse in Scotland. 
As Andrew Lang remarked, the Scots had never been docde 
children of Rome, none of the colour or gaiety of CathoHcism 
had entered into their Hves. With the outburst of the Refor¬ 
mation. tlie Catholic system was swept away, and the naine o 
Papist became synonymous ^vith everything bad and decadent. 
Appeal was made to the word of God. the Bible, from the cor- 
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rupt Romish church. Unfortunately now that the authority of the 
Church had been put aside, there was the new difficulty of inter¬ 
preting the Bible. Guides were needed, and in Calvin, the great 
French reformer, and in his disciple, John Knox and others, the 
guides were found. A very rigorous code was drawn up, and 
strange to say, this church of Scotland, which was a mere new¬ 
comer among churches, arrogated to itself the claims made in 
the Bible for God Himself, and His chosen instruments. In fact 
the new church, which was described as the very tabernacle of 
the Most High, soon laid upon its members tasks grievous to be 
borne, and which were not undertaken in the Roman Church. 
For 200 years the Presbyterian Church of Scotland was to rule 
the State with a rod of iron, with the result that in due course, 
when education became widespread and knowledge had in¬ 
creased, the Scots, except for a small minority', cast off the Kirk. 

The Scottish reformers, faced with the difficulty of devising a 
standard by which rehgion was to be ruled and the individual 
speculator restrained, fell upon Calvin’s Institutes and adopted 
them as the norm for their new church. There was none of the 
stubborn conservatism of the English which caused them to 
adhere to the bishops, the sacramental system, and simple cere¬ 
monies which made a Catholic revival a certainty one day. 
Among the ministers and elders of the Kirk, the harshest feeUngs 
prevailed. They wished to use force for their o\vn ends. They 
could not find much excuse for it in the New Testament, so they 
turned to the Old Testament, where the actions of Joshua, Elijah, 
and David made excellent precedents. The root and branch 
theory was advanced; an unbeliever, which meant anyone who 
was not a devout Presbyterian was to be destroyed, his home, 
family and kinsfolk to be wiped out, as per the Book of Judges, 
and his possessions divided among the godly. 

This ghastly travesty of Christ’s teachings went hand in hand 
with the horrible ideas of Calvin, according to which God from 
eternity forewilled, as well as foresaw, the eternal damnation 
of the bulk of His creatures. It can hardly be wondered at that 
the religion of Scotland under the influence of such teaching 
became gloomy in the extreme. This influence has persisted so 
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that even now when the bulk of the Scots, like their English 
neighbours, have tacitly abandoned the practice of religion, a 
heavy gloom lies over Scotland, particularly on the first day of 
the week which has been misnamed the Sabbath. This is the 
legacy of the grim ministers who planted on the ruins of the 
Catholic Church their ovim Church; but gloom and doumess were 
not the only legacies to Scotland from the 17th century. For a 
long time a most cruel and wicked form of persecution existed 
in the very shadow of the Kirk; indeed it was ordained by it. 
The men who had ever the name of Christ on their lips and who 
were daring to refer to their own man-made institution as His 
Church, forgot all about the Gospel once they had their enemies 
in their grip. When Montrose in his early days as a soldier of 
the Covenant had marched into Aberdeen he gave his word that 
there should be no looting, that everything should be paid for 
that was taken and that he would put some of the leading 
citizens under his own protection. The first part of his promise 
had no meaning because the troops of General Leslie, a soldier 
who had been trained in Germany, were allowed to plunder as 
they pleased. The Covenanting army was accompanied by a 
large body of ministers. These not only said nothing about the 
looting but actually blamed Montrose for saving the Aber¬ 
donians. According to these lights of the Church, the people of 
Aberdeen were no better than those of Jericho and should have 
been treated in the same way as Joshua had behaved to that 
unfortunate city. When the Marquess of Huntly parleyed with 
Montrose, the latter pledged his word that no harm should be¬ 
fall Huntly if he came to Aberdeen. Montrose had the shame of 
finding out that a word of honour meant nothing to a minister of 
the Gospel; the Presbyterian attitude was exactly the same as 
that of the Crusaders towards the Moslems, the word given to an 
infidel was of no account and need not be kept. Huntly and his 

eldest son were taken prisoners to Edinburgh. 

Montrose had been bred a staunch Presbyterian md he ad- 
hered to the religion to the end of his life, but he had had a 
shock. He had not understood the lengths to wWch hjs feUow 
religionists would go, and he had not realized that in resisting 
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the authority of King Charles, the Covenanters, whetlier they 
avowed their intention or not, were bent upon setting up a new 
kind of rule in Scotland. The majority of the people were too 
poor to take any active part in poUtics. There were two active 
classes, the nobility, wliich in Scotland as always includes people 
without titles as well as those who have them, and the middle 
class, as we may describe the merchants, clergy and the la\vyers. 
The natural leaders of the people, the aristocracy, were in a most 
despicable condition; this was nothing unusual in Scottish 
history as there have hardly ever in any land been nobles who 
have exhibited more frequently the traits of meanness, treachery, 
and sordid greed combined \vith ferocity worthy of savages. If 
this judgment should seem prejudiced I will set beside it that of 
one of the greatest modem Scottish writers. John Buchan, after- 
v/ards Lord Tweedsmuir, in his Montrose writes: ‘To one who 
studies such portraits as e.xist of the chief figures in tlie Scot¬ 
land of that epoch, there must come a sense of disappointment. 
Few convey the impression of power which is found among the 
Puritans and Cavaliers of England. There is Hamilton, self- 
conscious, arrogant, and puzzled; Lanark, his brother, dark, sul¬ 
len and stupid; Huntly, a peacock head surmounting a splendid 
body; Rothes, heavy-chinned, goggled-eyed, Pickwickian; Glen- 
caira, weak and rustical; old Leven, the eternal bourgeois; the 
Border earls, but one removed from the Border prickers; Waris- 
ton, obstinate and crack-brained; James Guthrie, lean and fana¬ 
tical.' 

i 

It would be easy to extend Buchan’s list, and one of the most 
unpleasant nobles of the day would certainly figure in it. This 
was the Earl of Traquair, a man who had a good deal to do with 
the ruin of Montrose and from whom nobody would want to 
claim descent unless they had to. Against such persons the 
nobility of Montrose’s character stands out in greater relief. Op¬ 
posite to him as Buchan notes there are only two other charac¬ 
ters in Scotland of that period, his great opponent, the Marquess 
of Argyll, andAlexander Henderson. Argyll was at first the master 
of the game. He had everything in his favour. He was older than 
Montrose and much more experienced. He allied himself with 
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the dominant majority, and for a long time, by guile, force, 
brutality and superstition succeeded in thwarting Montrose’s 
aims. Montrose came slowly to maturity, and at 33 was ripe to 
take high command. Charles I with his usual lack of understan¬ 
ding, had snubbed Montrose and it was only when the King’s 
fortunes were in ruins in England that he consented to appoint 
Montrose as his Lieutenant in Scotland. So poorly was the King 
placed that he was unable to supply Montrose even with a troop 
of horse with which he could be escorted into Scotland. In the 
end Montrose began his daring career by travelling North 
disguished as a groom. This is the incident which begins Sir 
Walter Scott’s novel A Legend of Montrose. On the way to 
Stirling a stranger passed the three men and said to the groom 
‘Good day my Lord’. The stranger persisted in addressing the 
seeming servant as Lord Montrose, but he did not give away the 
secret to others and in a few days Montrose had reached the 
Highland Line. He was waiting there for a time for the Mac¬ 
donalds to come over from Ireland. Before he could join them 
however, they were met by the Stewarts and the Robertsons on 
the Braes of Atholl. The Stewarts and the Robertsons cared 
nothing for politics; they were interested only in saving their 
land from the Irish Macdonalds. A clan battle would have taken 
place but for the arrival of Montrose and one of his kinsmen. 
Black Pate of Inchbrakie. This was in 1644 and with Montrose’s 
arrival the first of many miracles began. The hostile clans who 
had been facing each other across a river united behind the 
King’s General. Montrose with all the romanticism of his cha¬ 
racter had brought with him not only the Kings Commission but 
the Royal Standard. This he had carried in the lining of his 
saddle, and it was a moment of pride, exaltation and self-know¬ 
ledge when in the Highland fastness the Royal Standard flut¬ 
tered free in the breeze and 2,500 men raised a ^eat shout for 
the King, while the pipes skirled forth their stirring notes. 

The odds against Montrose were enough to daunt the sta-ongest 
heart. Montrose’s army had no artUlery, and few, if any, firearms. 
Dirks and claymores were the weapons of his men, who were also 
untrained. With the exception of some baggage pomes, the only 
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horses were those of Montrose and his two friends. He could 
manoeuvre among the mountains no doubt, but if he did this 
and his men were imable to collect the booty which all High¬ 
landers wanted in war, then his host would disappear, melting 
away like the snows in the passes with the approach of spring. 
If he ventured down on to the plains the well trained army of the 
Covenant would be waiting for him, with modem waepons, and 
with the powerful arm of cavalry. Yet if Montrose merely skulked 
among the mountains he would never be able to fulfill the King s 
commands and make Scotland a royal province. It was precisely 
the descent into the plains tliat Montrose chose. He marched 
down into the Lowlands but only in order to be able to dart 
back into the Highland shelter if too great a force were brought 
against him. At Tippermuir he won the first of his victories, 
where he knocked out a force twice the size of his own. This led 
to the capture of Perth; Aberdeen fell next after another battle in 
which like that at Tippermuir the Lowland troops had been 
swept away by the suddenness of the Highland charge. Until 
now it had been the fashion of the Lowland lords and gentry 
to despise the Highlanders and to affect to look upon them as 
only fit for plundering and hit and mn raids. But Montrose, 
though no Highlander, had realized the value of his men’s spirit 
and was able to turn it to advantage. 

After he learned that Argyll with an army of 4000 well trained 
troops was after him, Montrose had decided upon his policy. 
He retreated to Blair Atholl, his base, in early November and 
after a rest there and a conference with the Macdonalds of 
Glengarry and of Clanranald, Montrose decided upon a daring 
plan. It was the proud boast of the Campbells — to this day the 
most hated of all Highland clans — that it was a far cry to Loch 
Awe, their principal seat. But security has been the bane of 
many a strong country. Montrose with the Macdonalds went 
through the Grampian passes in mid winter and forced his way 
down into the Campbell country where he surprised the Camp¬ 
bells, Argyll himself being at dinner in his castle of Inverary. 

got away in time, but the Campbell clan suffered very 
heavy losses in property. So great was the impression made by 
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this daring attack that General BaiUie, a soldier of distinction, 
was sent against Montrose, while Argyll sent to Ireland for fresh 
troops. Bodies of the enemy began to converge upon Montrose’s 
army. Down the Great Glen, beside what is now the Caledonian 
Canal, came Baillie, while up it came the army led by Argyll. 
Other forces were also waiting to cut off Montrose, whom they 
expected to catch in a trap in the middle of the Glen. Instead 
when the armies met there was no trace of Montrose. He had 
vanished into the snows, and the blizzards had covered his 
tracks. He had found some very difficult passes over the moun¬ 
tains and was doubling back along his way, so that he could 
attack Argyll without the latter being able to effect a junction 
vrith Leslie. The march through these mountains in the middle 
of winter, in January-February was frightful; the army had no 
fires, no place to rest in, and hardly any food; the only sus¬ 
tenance was oatmeal, mixed with snow, and the occasional deer 
which they were able to catch and which was eaten raw and its 
blood drunk by those who were lucky enough to find it. Through 
it all Montrose went by the side of his men making no attempt 
to enjoy better conditions than they. 'The hardships of that march 
can be best understood by those who have followed the course 
of it in the warmth of summer and with all the modern aids to 
travelling; they can appreciate what it must have been like in 
the days when the snow lay in drifts upon the ground, when 
bitter winds howled across the hills, and when the only thing to 
do was to keep going or else to die. Most of the Lowland gentle¬ 
men had gone home, to rejoin Montrose when the spring came; 
only a few had stuck with him, and among these was his eldest 
son, a boy of 15 whom Montrose felt to be safer in the rigours of 
a Highland winter than at home at the mercies of the Covenan¬ 
ters. As it happened the boy died from the hardships which he 
underwent, and the Dukes of Montrose descend from his youn¬ 
ger brother. 

At last the ordeal ended and Montrose’s outposts came in con¬ 
tact with the hated Campbells, but the latter thought that ^y 
were dealing with only a small party of the Macdonalds. The 
Campbells had not placed any pickets or patrols in the tangle of 
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mountains around Ben Nevis, and they had no suspicion that 
Montrose’s main army was anywhere near them. On the evening 
of 1st February the t\vo forces faced each other but Argyll still 
thought that the force that faced him near Inverlochy was only a 
body of raiders under one of the Macdonald chiefs. The Campbell 
watchfires burned brightly in the night and they could be seen 
getting their supper ready while Montrose’s men tightened their 
belts and contained their hunger as best they could. In the early 
hours of Candlemas day the 2nd February the scanty breakfast 
of oatmeal watered with melted snow was eaten; Montrose’s 
army made ready to come down from the mountain. Then came 
a typical gesture on Montrose’s part. AU through the wilderness 
he had brought with him the Royal Standard and his trumpets. 
The Standard was now unfurled and from the mountain heights 
the trumpets sounded a fanfare which was only used when the 
King or his Lieutenant was in presence. Argyll must have had 
one of the surprises of his life when at last he realized that by 
some wizardry Montrose had managed to get into position to 
attack him before the juncture with the troops coming from 
Inverness. There was little time to prepare for the Highland 
onslaught which followed immediately after the trumpets had 
sounded. The Macdonalds came down the mountain like the 
proverbial winter torrent. The wings of Argyll’s army which 
were composed of Lowland troops were swept away in a matter 
of minutes. The Lowlanders in fact made little resistance for 
they were terror stricken by the prospect of a Highland charge. 
This left the centre which was composed of the Campbells un¬ 
supported and down against it came Montrose himself leading 
the rest of the Macdonalds. Here Highlanders were opposed to 
Highlanders and there was no swift victory. The Campbells 
fought with all the courage of their race and it was only after a 
prolonged struggle that they broke and fled. Before the action 
had begun, their chief had already gone down Loch Eil in the 
famous galley so familiar as the lymphad of the Campbell coat 
of arms. Various reasons are given for Argyll’s flight, but cowar¬ 
dice was not the real one. ('Of his line of a hundred sires, I know 
not one who would have retired while the banner of Diarmid 
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waved in the wind in the face of its most inveterate foes.'_Sir 

Walter Scott in A Legend of Montrose). Whatever the motive, 
however, the defection of Argyll dispirited his men and when 
they eventually broke there was a terrible slaughter as they fled 
along the loch side. More than 1,500 of the Campbells were 
killed and their clan never regained its strength as a fighting 
unit. That night in Inverlochy castle Montrose and his men 
enjoyed warmth, food and some comfort. Montrose wrote his 
despatch to King Charles ‘I am in the fairest hopes of reducing 
this kingdom to your Majesty’s obedience. And if the measures I 
have concocted with your other loyal subjects fail me not, which 
they hardly can, I doubt not before the end of this summer I 
shall be able to come to your Majesty's assistance with a brave 
army, which, backed with the justice of your Majesty’s cause, will 
make the rebels in England, as well as in Scotland, feel the just 
rewards of rebellion. Only give me leave, after I have reduced 
this country to your Majesty’s obedience, and conquered from 
Dan to Beersheba, to say to your Majesty then, as David’s general 
said to his master, “Come thou thyself lest this country be called 
by my name.” ’ 

Montrose was in high hope. After Inverlochy he went on to 
win a fresh series of victories and to conduct an astonishing 
retreat from Dundee when with his force composed largely of 
infantry he eluded the Covenanters' cavalry. At last the Cove¬ 
nanting army imder General Baillie met Montrose’s men at Kil¬ 
syth. 6,000 trained troops were again swept away by the High¬ 
landers and a small body of Lowland cavalry. This was the 
decisive battle and was fought in August 1655 only seven months 
after Inverlochy. For eleven months Montrose with his tiny army 
had gone from victory to victory and at the end he was in very 
truth Lieutenant Governor and Captain General for His Majesty 
in the Kingdom of Scotland. For a short while all Scotland lay 
at his feet, and he showed himself to the best of his chivalrous 
nature in pardoning enemies who had fought against the King 
and who had been responsible for proclaiming him (Montrose) 
excommunicated from the Kirk and deprived of all his honours 
and dignities. To King Charles the success of Montrose’s cam- 
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paigns seemed to augur a better prospect than he had loiown 
for years. But Montrose required time to raise and train an 
army which would hold Scotland while he marched south to 
save the King. Time was the very thing which Montrose could 
not command. While he was busy upon the borders, General 
LesUe had marched into Scotland and with the aid of the treach¬ 
erous Earl of Traquair who sent his son Lord Linton with false 
messages to Montrose, Leslie was able to overwhelm Montrose's 
small force at Philiphaugh. This was in September 1645. The 
marvellous career was over. He was not to achieve any more 
victories and no more miracles were vouchsafed to support the 
rapidly sinking fortunes of Charles 1. The course of events which 
led the Scots to sell their king for £200.000 to the English Par¬ 
liament had begun; for Charles it was the road which led to tlie 
royal tragedy 'hard by his own Whitehall’. To Charles himself 
the world must have seemed upside down as he mounted the 
staircase of his former palace and saw above him the decorations 
painted by Van Dyke; yet Charles was fortunate in the manner 
of his end. He died with a dignity of which his enemies could 
not deprive him and in the universal groan which echoed around 
Whitehall as his head fell, could be heard the prognostication of 
returning monarchy. For Charles’ servants there was not the 
same good fortune. Montrose endured four years of exile, and 
then gave heart and fealty to Charles II. Charles was as false in 
his dealings with Montrose as ever his father had been with the 
devoted Strafford. While he commissioned Montrose to proceed 
to Scotland and to conquer it for him he was treating with the 
Covenanters for their support to become King of Scotland. One 
of their terms was of coiuse that he should disown Montrose. 
Montrose was in no delusion about all this but his selfless loyalty 
led him to go to what he must have known would in all pro¬ 
bability be certain death. He sailed from Norway in March 1650 
with a small following of foreign soldiers. In the Orkneys he 
recruited some local troops and took them across to the main¬ 
land. Complete disaster came upon Montrose and his whole army 
was cut to pieces by General Leslie. It was a strange fatality 
which preserved Montrose at Philiphaugh and in his last cam- 
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paign from dying in battle. He was always venturing his life with¬ 
out regard for safety, yet he was not lolled. How much happier 
it would have been for him if this could have happened. At the 
close of the disastrous battle Montrose with two friends was 
alone in the north west of Scotland. He tried to find his way to 
the coast but he wandered far out of his way in the pathless 
wilds. At last he came to the home of a small laird, Ardvreck 
Castle where McLeod of Assynt eked out a poverty-stricken 
existence. Even poorer were the crofters who sheltered Bonnie 
Prince Charlie. They were not tempted by the prospect of un¬ 
limited wealth, which £30,000 would have meant to them. 
McLeod of Assynt lives in Scottish history with Sir John Men- 
teith as the most loathsome type of traitor—the man who having 
received a guest and given him hospitality then betrays him to 
his enemies. As Menteith betrayed Sir William Wallace for the 
sake of English favour, so Assynt gave up the unsuspecting 
Montrose to a dreadful death — for £5,000 worth of oatmeal, 
two-thirds of which was sour. Montrose was led back to Edin¬ 
burgh, subjected on the way to all manner of indignity. His feet 
were tied beneath his horse’s belly, and his hands behind his 
back, while all the time he suffered with fever. It was hoped 
when he reached the gates of Edinburgh and was led within, 
that the mob would stone him, and that as his arms were bound 
behind him, he would have no protection. So it would have 
seemed likely, but at the entrance to the City gates there oc¬ 
curred the first of those demonstrations which go some way to 
redeem human nature. Montrose arrived and so did the officers 
of the Covenant with the sentence which was already decided. 
He was to be hanged, this purposely was to be the manner of his 
death in order to disgrace one who was a great gentleman and a 
soldier; his body was to be hanging on the gibbet for 3 hours, 
then it was to be cut down and his head placed upon the Tol- 
booth and his limbs having been cut from the body were to be 
distributed among Stirling, Glasgow, Perth and Aberdeen. If 
James Graham — for the Covenanters refused to reco^ise lus 
titles of nobility — were to repent, the ministers would \wth- 
draw the sentence of excommunication, and graciously aUow 
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his body to be buried in the churchyard of Greyfriars. Otherwise 
it would be cast into a pit on the Boroughmuir where the 

carcasses of felons were thrown. 

This was the sentence and when it had been read out the 
prisoner was led within the walls. The anticipated outburst of 
the people did not take place; instead there was an almost com¬ 
plete silence. The dignity of the Great Marquess made itself felt. 
Along the Canongate he passed — the journey taking nearly 
three hours—and the only murmurs were from those who pitied 
or admired. One woman was so low as to break the silence with 
a brutal laugh — Lady Jean Gordon. One man spoke out — an 
English soldier who remarked when Argyll was seen peering 
from behind a lattice. 'They durst not look him in the face these 
seven years.' It must have been a curous moment when Argyll 
saw the man against whom he had striven but whom he had 
never been able to beat in the field. 

Montrose was lodged in the Tolbooth to await his death. Ap¬ 
parently the only reason was to give him time to repent. Of what, 
it may well be asked. The dark Geneva ministers, as William 
Aytoun calls them, hung aroimd ‘James Graham’ to bring him to 
acknowledge his faults, but he refused to retract even though 
they told him plaiidy that he, a devout Presbyterian all his life, 
should die without the Holy Communion. To the last, Montrose 
remained calm and serene in the presence of these hideous 
sectaries, with their canting talk of Christ’s grace. Some of 
Montrose’s friends had managed to get some fine clothes to him, 
knowing that he loved to be brave in his apparel. His suit was 
of fine black cloth, he had a richly laced scarlet cloak, a black 
beaver hat with a silver band, and his stockings were of car¬ 
nation silk. There were ribbons on his shoes and white gloves on 
his hands. All this bravery he wore to his death, but the petty 
spite of his persecutors prevented him from having the attentions 
of a barber. On the scaffold he preserved the same grand air of 
tranquil courage. The ministers were unable to get between his 
soul and God. He stepped to the edge of the scaffold and as the 
hangman turned him off, an English agent who was writing a 
description of the scene, noted: ‘He is just now a turning off 
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from the ladder but his countenance changes not’ The night 
before his death he had, like Sir Walter Kaleigh whose history he 
so much admired, written some verses: 


‘Let them bestow on every airth a limb. 

Then open all my veins, that I may s^vim 
To Thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake; 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake, 

Scatter my ashes, strew them in the air — 

Lord! Since Thou knowest where all these atoms are. 
I’m hopeful ThouU recover once my dust 
And confident Thou’ll raise me with the just.’ 


When Charles II made his entry into Edinburgh as the poor 
minion of the rebellious Covenanters, what must have been his 
feelings as he saw exposed to view the whitening skull of the 
man who had been his Lieutenant and who had been to him, as 
to his father, the truest knight and faithfullest friend? Yet 
Charles did not wholly forget. When the Restoration came, the 
remains of Montrose were collected with all reverence and 
buried in St. Giles, where a noble monument stands above them 
with a splendid window containing the arms of Montrose, those 
of his friends and of the branches of his family. Argyll was tried 
for his crimes and in due course executed. Assynt had his castle 
burned and spent much time in prison. The fate of the humbler 
Covenanters is well known. 

In his Old Mortality, Sir Walter Scott has given a harrowing 
and unforgettable picture of the torture of the boot to which 
one of the Covenanters was exposed. Unfortunately the detaUs 
given there were not fictitious, and only too many of toe sec¬ 
taries perished for their refusal to conform, often by horrible 
forms of death. Under persecution, as so frequently happens the 
better side of the Presbyterian character came out. and many o 
the hedge preachers and their congregations showed a spirit 


worthy of the early Christian martyrs. Traham 

In the following up to prison and to death. ^ j 

was the terror of the Covenanters. This was John Graham ot 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee. Over his fame many shadows 
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have fallen, due in all probability to the work of his enemies, 
but there can be no doubt of his high souled courage and de¬ 
votion to duty. John Graliam was only two years old when his 
illustrious kinsman tlie Great Marquess was put to death, so 
that he did not of course have any knowledge of the matter at 
that time. In the years that followed, however, he learned about 
the gallant Graeme, and came to long to emulate him in his 
life and devotion to the Stuarts. One of tlie most remarkable 
features in the whole story of the Stuart family is the manner 
in which able persons of the most honourable and distinguished 
t>’pe were prepared to sacrifice themselves for them to the utter¬ 
most, although experience would have shoNvn that to serve a 
Stuart was to serve a faithless and ungrateful creature who was 
likely to intrigue with the very enemies who were harassing his 
most devoted friends. 

In John Graham of Claverhouse the Stuart Kings, Chiirles II 
and James II, had a servant who was ready to adventure him¬ 
self to death on their behalf. Claverhouse, the name by which he 
is usually known until he received tlie peerage of Dundee, won 
his spurs in the later part of Charles Il’s reign when he fought 
in the engagements of Drumclog and Bothwell Bridge. These 
battles arose from the persecution of tlie Covenanters upon 
which the government of Charles II was engaged. As there were 
no police, and the local authorities had not the will even sup¬ 
posing they had the power to carry out the government’s orders, 
the troops had to be used. Claverhouse like all his family was 
of a martial spirit and joined the army as a regular soldier, being 
in the Life Guards. His task was to go about the country to seek 
out Covenanters and to administer to them the test of confor¬ 
mity. Claverhouse is described as one of the quickest executio¬ 
ners of the government’s orders. 'Will you abjure the Covenant?’ 
he is supposed to have said. ‘No? soldiers shoot!’ Fortunately we 
have an account of his doings written in the ordinary course of 
his duty. At the end of Charles Il’s reign it was his duty to seek 
out a sectary named John Brown of Priesthill. Claverhouse was 
a professional soldier who was only concerned to obey orders. 
Brown had been an agent of the Covenanters against the govern- 
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ment and when Claverhouse eventually came up with him, in 
company with another Covenanter, he was asked if he would 
abjure the Covenant. ‘John Brown refused it, nor would he not 
swear not to rise in arms against the King, but said he knew no 
King; upon which and there being found bullets and match in 
his house and treasonable papers, I caused shoot him dead, 
which he suffered very unconcernedly.' This is the account 
given by Claverhouse, who then goes on to say that John 
Brown’s companion was spared because he had given infor¬ 
mation. Claverhouse appears to be no worse than many a British 
officer who has been in the field against terrorists in India or 
Ireland, Palestine or Africa. 

After some foreign service Claverhouse’s military life was 
taken up with this police work, and the battles of Drumclog and 
Bothwell Bridge were the only interruptions of a truly soldierly 
nature in all the years of his police work in Scotland. At Drum- 
clog the Covenanters had come together in a body to worship 
in the fields, because they were not allowed to meet in a building 
recognised by the law. Claverhouse then attacked them and was 
beaten back in a rout because of the superior numbers of the 
Covenanters and the difficulty of the ground. A few months 
later the defeat was avenged when the royal troops beat the 
rebels at Bothwell Bridge and large numbers of the latter were 
slain. On all occasions Claverhouse performed prodigies of 
valour. 

One of the most determined sectaries was Balfour of Burley. 
He had taken the lead in the murder of Archbishop Sharpe on 
the Fifeshire moors and as a leading terrorist had a considerable 
price upon his head. Claverhouse pursued him but without 
success. 

It was at the very end of his brief life — Claverhouse was only 
41 when he was killed •— that the sun of glory shone full upon 
him. That incredibly stupid and short sighted monarch James II 
had got himself turned off the throne of England. He was not 
much more popular in Scotland but he had the advantage ere 
of the support which Claverhouse was able to give him. Claver- 
house must have thought of the desperate enterprise of his kins- 
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man, the Great Marquess, who had gone to Scotland to raise it 
for King Charles I with only a handful of men. So with Claver- 
house. After William and Mary had been proclaimed King and 
Queen of Scotland at Edinburgh, Claverhouse had no resource 
but to take to the hills. Here he formed a small army, untrained 
and undisciplined but of first-class fighting material. He soon 
had with him the Camerons, under Lochiel, the Stewarts of 
Appin, several branches of the Macdonalds, the Macleans and 
the Macleods. This force numbered not more than 2000 men and 
in addition, like Montrose before him, he had a body of Irish 
troops. With this tiny force he undertook the restoration of the 
Stuart King to the throne of his ancestors in Scotland. He had 
against him General Hugh Mackay, who had been a soldier of 
experience in the Low Countries, and who had a regular army 
with him equipped witli proper weapons, whereas Claverhouse’s 
men had only what they could bring with them from their glens. 
There followed during some months of 1689 the usual manoeu¬ 
vres of Scottish warfare but at last at the end of July General 
Mackay with his army of 4000 marched in to the pass of Killie- 
crankie, where with the river Garry at his back he faced tlie 
army of Claverhouse on the heights. Mackay had twice the num¬ 
ber of Claverhouse's army, but the position into which he had 
allowed himself to be inveigled was enough to neutralize any 
superiority in numbers and discipline. Anyone who passes 
through Killiecranlde must notice the impossible position in 
which an army placed as Mackay s was, would be in the event of 
a Highland charge. In fact it is hard to understand how any 
commander would have allowed himself to be manoeuvred into 
such a position. Mackay was unable to retreat for fear of an 
attack in his rear. He stood his ground hoping that an oppor¬ 
tunity would come to outflank or overthrow his adversary. Mean¬ 
while in the heights above, the Highland army waited, until the 
sun had set on the opposite hills and was no longer in 
the eyes of the Highlanders. Then Claverhouse gave the order 
to charge. This was carried out in the traditional manner and 
the Lowland troops once more had the opportunity to meet the 
Highland tactics. The Highlanders came down the hills like an 
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avalanche and some of Mackay’s troops gave way without a shot 
being fired. The whole line of 4000 men was strung out no thick¬ 
er than three deep. There was no room for depth which might 
have contained the Highland charge. None the less there was a 
steady fire from some parts of Mackay’s line, and many of the 
clansmen fell. When the Highlanders came up with the line, the 


latter was carried away; when Mackay tried to rally his men 
and to redeem the day with his cavalry, the small body of 
Claverhouse's cavalry struck fiercely against them and turned 
their charge into a rout. Many of Mackay’s troops were drowned 
in the Garry and only a small remnant were able to retreat in 
any semblance of order. The brief action occupied less than an 
hour and this towards sunset, so that the light which was left 
gave small chance to Mackay to know what had happened. The 
claymore had worked havoc in his disciplined ranks and he 
must have felt a deep disgust at his veterans being beaten by 
what he regarded as savages. It was to be many years before a 
British general was to master the Highland charge, and even 
then, at Culloden, the ground was much more favourable to the 
regulars than at KiUiecrankie. When once the secret had been 
mastered it was to prove invaluable in the British Army’s growing 
record of combats with savages who relied more upon fierce 


sudden rushes than upon sustained effort. 

All this was in the future and Mackay could have no satis- 
faction or consolation as he marched the shattered army or what 
was left of it out of the pass. He could not know that one of his 
soldiers had succeeded in one shot in bringing more advantage 
to the arms of King WiUiam III than the whole of the govern¬ 
ment armed forces which were then in Scotland. At Ae heigh 
of Ae brief engagement when his cavalry seemed to be missmg 
Ae mark, Dundee led Ae last reserve of cavahers -- 
16 m all — towards Ae enemy. He stood m his shnups 
courage his men and the last charge was decisive “ 

Remains of Ae government army to bopeless rout A^uUe^A^n 

pierced Dundee below his armour, and e e According 

Ld. The accounts of his deaA are strangely ^ 

to one Aeory he was shot Arough Ae eye into Ae bram, m 
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which case death would have been instantaneous, whereas ac¬ 
cording to other accounts some life was left in him when his 
men found him lying on the ground. There was even a calumny 
that one of his followers who was a spy in the government s pay 
had finished him off. In fact there is no need for much mystery 
about Dundee’s end. The battle had every circumstance of con¬ 
fusion, the smoke from the discharge of the guns and cannon, the 
failing light, the wild terrain, the demoralization of the govern¬ 
ment troops, and the dispersal of the Highlanders after their 
victory. At such a time and place the fall of a single horseman 
even though he was the general would pass almost unnoticed 
for some little while. Some of the cavalry of Dundee suddenly 
became aware of his absence and anxiously returned to find 
him. The result was that they discovered his body lying as it had 
fallen, having received probably more than one wound. He 
seems to have lingered for some hours. With him expired the 
cause of King James in Scotland. When William of Orange heard 
of the result of the battle he exclaimed that there was no need 
to send more troops; Dundee being dead, all was over. Mackay 
managed to reach Stirling with only about 800 men, the rest 
except for 500 prisoners having been slain by the clansmen or 
otherwise killed in the rout; of the army of Dundee about 900 
fell, mainly by the fierce fire of the regulars to which they were 
e.xposed in their charge. All the equipment and baggage fell into 
the Highlanders’ hands. But the victory proved useless for with 
Dundee’s death all further effort to restore James in Scotland 
came to an end. 

Dundee was fortunate to die in battle and in the knowledge 
of victory. He who had emulated Montrose, had surpassed him, 
(thus he thought) for not even Montrose had been able to gain 
a kingdom in a single battle of an hour’s duration. Then in the 
arms of victory, Dundee fell, whereas the Great Marquess was 
to know all the bitterness of defeat and the misery of a despi¬ 
cable death among hateful foes. It is not necessary to contrast or 
attempt to estimate the relative importance of Dundee and Mont¬ 
rose. Each gave his selfless all, but it is undeniable that Montrose 
had the harder burden. He had to endure to see all his work 
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undone, and to be able to have the assurance of faith alone that 
right would be done. 

Montrose had some years before his death written some verses 
which, ostensibly addressed to his wife, are in reality an ode to 
his country. The whole poem is beautiful, with its opening ‘My 
dear and only Love’ but four lines are grandly prophetic: 

‘He either fears his fate too much. 

Or his deserts are small. 

That dares not put it to the touch, 

To gain or lose it all’. 


To gain or lose it all — did Montrose think on the last night of 
his life of his own lines? As the black Geneva ministers crowded 
round, eager to cut off their victim from a loving God, as the 
vast crowd was silent to watch him turned off the ladder to be 
hanged, did the high-souled Marquess recall his great boast? He 
had fulfilled it and we can believe that in that awful moment he 
saw the fulfilment of his faith, for which he had fought, and 
which far transcended the mere matter of kingship or presbytery, 
but which touched the very freedom of man’s soul. Similarly with 
Dundee he died as he would have wished in the heart of the 
battle for what he believed to be right; in his ears as he died 
there sounded the shout of triumph of the clans and the des¬ 
pairing yells of the drowning fugitives who had once been an 


army. 

With such a heritage of greatness in the name of Graham, 
it would seem natural for any bearer of the name to be intensely 
proud of it, and above all the head of the great race of Graham 
himself, the 7th Duke of Montrose. But apparently it is not so. 'I 
don’t mention my title' said the Duke on inheriting it, according 
to a report in the Sunday Express for 24 January 1954, wMch 
has gone uncontradicted. He is a farmer in Rhodesia, and to 
quote the same source, he said, ‘I went out to Rhodesia 23 years 
ago without any money, and for a long time I told no one I 
was the Marquess of Graham (this was before the death of his 
father, the 6th Duke in January 1954). When people found out I 
just shrugged it off: The italics are the present writers. Agreed 
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that the value of the Montrose estates has fallen very conside¬ 
rably in recent years due to the incidence of death duties, but 
even so an estimate has been made that the present value is 
between £.50,000 and £.100,000. It would have been interesting 
to know what the Great Marquess or Claverhouse would have 
thought of such a sum when they had to embark on their despe¬ 
rate enterprises. The Sunday Express did not pass any direct 
comment on the attitude of the new Duke, save the worse com¬ 
ment of all, to quote the verse witten by the Great Marquess 
and which is given above. 

The author felt impelled to take the matter up and the next 
issue of the Sunday Express contained the following letter under 
tlie title, ‘Mr. Burke defends noblesse oblige’. 

‘It seems to be the fashion now for those who inherit an 
ancient title to try to forget about it. 

‘There have been two or three instances of baronets who do 
not wish to be kno\vn by their titles, and do not propose to take 
up their father’s baronetcy. This makes all the more apposite the 
verse you quoted from the great Marquess of Montrose, who 
risked everything upon a desperate throw. He lost but only after 
having very nearly won. And after his death, his cause trium¬ 
phed, because Charles II and the British monarchy was restored 
to this country. 

'If these people who are privileged to inherit an ancient title 
were to go out into the world determined to uphold the great 

name they have inherited they would not find the title a handi¬ 
cap.’ 

No amount of taxation or forced sales or other economic 
troubles can ruin an aristocracy as long as it still has pride in 
itself. When it becomes apologetic and starts to be ashamed of 
its honours then it is time for it to go. In fact in such a state it 
has already half gone. No measures for the abolition of the Upper 
House will be needed if the attitude of 'shrugging off their 
honours becomes general among the British aristocracy. They 
will have decided that they are no longer worthy of respect. 



Chapter eight 


MARLBOROUGH 
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T O win or lose it all’. If ever the words of Montrose came 
true it was in 1940 when in modem times a man of the 
antique mould had to make the choice to win or lose, with a 
nation’s destiny, almost a world’s, upon the result of his choice. 
If it were ever possible to believe that a Providence really gui¬ 
des the affairs of men, and that a Divine Hand directs the 
education of a chosen nation, then the time for that belief was 
in the very crisis of our fate in 1940 when the full momentous 
nature of our second struggle with Germany was revealed to us, 
and our easy optimism over Norway had been shattered by one 
blow after another. From the House of Commons there arose a 
shout of rage. 'Go, in the Name of God gol' was the exhortation 
of the House, through the mouth of Mr Amery to the Chamber- 
lain Government. Despite the formal vote of confidence in the 
House of Commons, Neville Chamberlain knew, none better, 
that he had not the confidence of the nation. On the morning of 
10th May, when the Germans had broken into Holland and Bel¬ 
gium, Winston Churchill and Lord Halifax were summoned to 
10 Downing Street to see Chamberlain. He told them that he was 
to resign and that he had to decide whom he should advise the 
King to send for. ‘I have had many important interviews in my 
public life, and this was certainly the most important. Usually I 
talk a great deal, but on this occasion I was silent. Thus Church¬ 
ill in his account of the matter. Chamberlain talked for a while; 
apparently he felt that Churchill might not be able to secure 
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Labour support for the National Government which must now 
be formed. ‘I do not recall the actual words he used, but this 
was the implication. His biographer Mr. Feiling, states definitely 
that he preferred Lord Halifax. As I remained silent, a very long 
pause ensued. It certainly seemed longer than the two minutes 
which one observes in the commemoration of Armistice Day. 
Then at length Halifax spoke. He said that he felt liis position as 
a Peer, out of the House of Commons, would make it very diffi¬ 
cult for him to discharge the duties of Prime Minister in a war 
hke this.... He spoke for some minutes in this sense, and by the 
time he had finished it was clear that the duty would fall upon 
me. had in fact fallen upon me. Then for the first time I spoke*. 
We are fortunate that this momentous interview has not been left 
to be described by a journalist or author who was not in touch 
wdth it, but by the principal subject who besides being a great 
national leader is also a great artist in words. That silence while 
Halifax decided that he could not undertake the terrible task of 
Prime Minister owing to his constitutional inability to be present 
in the Commons, must have been one of indescribable agony to 
Churchill. To have held every high office except the Premiership, 
to have been in the political wilderness for many years, then to 
be summoned back to place and power when the nation was in 
danger, and finally to be within touching distance of the highest 
position, yet, perhaps not to be able to secure it, and to have to 
give devoted allegiance to another chief — that was a torture 
compared to which the physical brutalities which might fall 
upon one from Germany were small. It was then that Providence 
stepped in and put into the supreme place a man supremely 
fitted to hold it. The pilot was at the helm, a pilot who delight¬ 
ed in storms. 'Thus then on the night of the 10th May, at the 
outset of this mighty battle, I acquired the chief power in the 
State.... During these last crowded days of the political crisis 
my pulse had not quickened at any moment. I took it all as it 
came. But I cannot conceal from the reader of this truthful 
account that as I went to bed at about 3 a.m., I was conscious of 
a profound sense of relief. At last I had the authority to give 
directions over the whole scene. I felt as if I were walking with 
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destiny, and that all my past life had been but a preparation 
for this hour and for this trial. Eleven years in the political 
wilderness had freed me from ordinary Party antagonisms. My 
warnings over the last six years had been so numerous, so de¬ 
tailed, and were now so terribly vindicated, that no one could 
gainsay me. I could not be reproached either for making the war 
or with want of preparation for it. I thought I knew a good deal 
about it all, and I was sure I should not fail.* 

I have quoted the above passages because they express in 
simple words the facts about the appointment of Churchill as 
wartime Prime Minister. At the present time, so great is the 
popular veneration for Churchill that it is as hard for anyone 
who writes an unbiassed appraisal to be heard as for a candid 
account of the deficiencies of Aneurin Bevan to be published in a 
Welsh newspaper. In fact, looking back over Churchill’s life 
from the standpoint of 1940, we can see that nature or Providence 
had guided and trained this wayward child of genius to fit him 
to save Britain and the freedom of the world. Churchill had held 
every position in Government long before 1940, in most cases 
before the average politician was out of school. There was there¬ 
fore vast governmental experience to guide the new Premier 
in his grim responsibilities. In addition he had been trained as a 
professional soldier, and had fought in five wars, including the 
first world war. He had been a pioneer of support for the air 
force, several important years had been passed in naval affairs. 
He had unrivalled knowledge of the democratic scheme of 
government; he knew most of the great political leaders. His 
American mother had contributed a natural leaning toward the 
Americans which at some times in the war was to prove of im¬ 
mense value, and at other times to be a decided disadvantage, in 
our dealings with Roosevelt. To come to what may seem smaller 
qualifications, Churchill was a man of the utmost experience and 
skill in the handling of the written and the spoken word. 

Nevertheless, despite Churchill’s experience and self-confid¬ 
ence, the task to which he had been caUed, not by the outcry o 
a people, but as some would say by accident, as the more serious 
thinking would have put it, by Providence; the task was one 
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which if soberly contemplated, must have appeared of frightful 
difficulty. In one of his first broadcasts to the nation, Churchill 
declared that he had consulted the leaders of the three Services, 
and that they had told him that they believed we had a reaso¬ 
nable chance of victory. This was after the fall of France and 
such a declaration at tliat time must have seemed to many a 
citizen, uninstructed in our resources, as either a piece of in¬ 
spired daredevilishness or as the product of some secret know¬ 
ledge. Whatever the e.xplanation, Churchill certainly succeeded 
in rallying the nation from the lethargy into which 20 years of 
pacificism. Socialism, blather about the League of Nations, 
Conscientious Objection, and other poisonous matter had brought 
it. How far Churchill himself believed in his own confidence no 
one dare say; there is the story of his aside in the House of 
Commons after his famous speech, ‘We will fight them on the 
beaches, on the hills, in the fields, in the cities’. As he sat down 
he is supposed to have said ‘What with? choppers, I suppose’. 

At any rate whatever the cause, Britain stood firm behind her 
Premier who had rallied her people to their King and their Flag. 
It is not fanciful to imagine Churchill sitting in his room in 
Downing Street alone, yet not alone; and that round him would 
be gathered the master spirits of our history, Cromwell, Eliza¬ 
beth, Pitt, Wellington and Drake. Not one of them had faced so 
terrible an experience, to be at the helm of an Empire fighting 
for its life against murderous foes. I remember an article xvritten 
during the war in which it was said and rightly that if Churcliill 
should win through, he would leave a name in British history 
which would lead all the rest. On the roll of British fame, the 
name of Churchill must always be first because of the epic period 
of 1940—45. If he had done nothing else of value or eminence in 
his long life, his performance for that quinquennium would have 
given him the right to be called the British leader far in advance 
of all others. The deeds of 1940—45 are known to all and in the 
present study I propose merely to analyse some of the features 
of Churchill's work during that epoch and to see how they con¬ 
nect with his life before and since, and also how far we can find 
any analogy in the past of his family to his own career. For 
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Churchill can never be divorced from his ancestors. One of his 
earliest greater tasks was the life of his ancestor (through the 
female line), John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough. 
Churchill must always be a cadet of the House of Marlborough, 
even if he should eventually receive the Dukedom which is his 
due. There never was a clearer case of a man being conscious of 
his ancestry and more influenced by it. 

First as to age. No doubt he is exceptional, but Churchill is an 
instance in our day to remind us of great and famous men whose 
achievements were not even begun when they were forty or even 
fifty years of age. Narses, the valiant eunuch, won battles when 
he was in his eighth decade. Theodore of Tarsus who was called 
to be the seventh Archbishop of Canterbury in 668, was 66 when 
he began his task, and he carried on the reorganisation of the 
English Church and its extension until he was well into his 
eighties. Lieutenant Governor Blakeney had been sixty years in 
the Army when he put up a resolute defence of Minorca against 
the French. To these examples Churchill has added another, for 
in 1940 he was sixty-five years of age. Whatever a man s intel¬ 
lectual faculties, much depends upon his bodily staying power. 
At 65 Churchill had to begin the most arduous five years of his 
life; working far into the night, working with utmost concen¬ 
tration on matters of vital concern to his people. Would his 
health hold out? It not only did so but enabled him not only to 
survive the war but to remain in political life and to be Prime 
Minister until he was past 80. So much then for the theory 
which appeals to many people who have pensionable jobs that a 
man has passed his zenith at 40. There is no reason to suppose 
that Churchill’s physical ability is a miracle; with good health as 
a foundation, plenty of good food, exercise, and an interest m 
life, most men are capable of sustained work well past the age 
of 60. Of course this pre-supposes as in Churchill’s case, an in¬ 
dependence of outlook; what will be the result after a generadon 
of so of coddling under the Welfare State, it is hard to say, but 
there is a trend, and a strong one, to assume that all experience 
and usefulness end at 35, and that anyone who is over that age 
should go on the dole. It would have been interesting to av 
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seen this trend applied to politicians for then in 1940 Churchill 
would have been regarded as fit for burial. Instead not only did 
he go on to win the war by the time he was 70 but he had also 
stood by the coffins (metaphorically in some cases, actually in 
others) of most of his great contemporaries, Roosevelt, Hitler, 

Mussolini, Stalin, Cripps, Bevin. 

Then there is in Churchill a welcome freedom from the corrosive 
vice of hatred. This is a great age of hate. Not even in the period 
of the Reformation when Protestants and Catholics burnt, hanged 
and tortured each other for the love of Christ, has man behaved 
to his fellow man with more horrible cruelty than in this so- 
called Century of the Common Man. Most people have seen the 
terrible pictures of what occured in a dozen European countries 
when Germans, Russians and others had liquidated their op¬ 
ponents. Accompanying this cruelty there has gone a cynical in¬ 
difference towards the suffering which has been caused; the 
word ‘liquidated’ itself is an example of the kind of new 
language, used to disguise a horrible thing, which was so well 
satirized in 1984 by George Orwell. There seems no doubt tliat 
Hitler could have steered his country on the right path had he 
wished, but the splenetic hatred of his diseased mind could find 
no outlet save in torturing first, Jews and Communists, and then 
in overflowing beyond the boundaries of Germany, into Euro¬ 
pean lands where he could find fresh subjects for his ferocious 
hatreds. In lands behind the Iron Curtain it would seem 
that man’s inhumanity to man has led to devilries unknown 
since the Middle Ages, but bom of hatred. Hatred is a 
disease which gradually proves most dangerous to the one who 
cherishes it. From all this Churchill is wonderfully free. He may 
bicker with his political adversaries but they know and everyone 
else knows that he will be most generous and chivalrous when 
the time comes — a wedding, an anniversary, or a presentation 
— for one of the little courtesies of life to be employed. More 
than this, even during the war when Churchill had to denounce 
Hitler, he did not show hatred for him. What was expressed in 
Churchill’s speeches was a contempt which it was not possible 
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to conceal. It has been said that English is the language in which 
a man should speak to his foes, because of the hissing sibilants 
which abound in our language. If this be so, Churchill’s vitupe¬ 
rations must rank among the highest of their kind. For instance, 
everyone knows that Hitler in six years service in the German army 
could not get himself above the rank of corporal and the award 
of an Iron Cross which he probably filched from a dead comrade. 
Churchill among his half dozen careers, has been through 
Sandhurst, seen much service, and been the Colonel of a Guards 
Battalion. It is a different type of career from that of a junior 
N.C.O. When the corporal referred to the exploits of military 
idiots and said that one never knew what they might do next 
and where they might invade next in Europe, well, the profes¬ 
sional soldier was not unreasonably annoyed. In his next war 
speech, in 1943, Churchill in great detail described the agonies 
of the German retreat in Russia before the combined onslaught 
of the Russians and the winter; he concluded with the remark 
that the Germans had the advantage of knowing that their retreat 
was being conducted under the directions not of the German 
General Staff but of — Corporal Hitler. It seemed that the very 
receiving set itself would break under the impact of that mighty 
expression of sovereign contempt. Then in dealing with Musso¬ 
lini, Churchill had at his disposal a magnificent language of 
sarcasm and withering contempt. The braggart dictator of Italy 
who had assumed such strutting proportions when he had trium¬ 
phed over Greek schoolchildren at Corfu, half armed Albanians 
on Good Friday, and blinded Abyssinians, was then seen in his 
proper proportions, the poor shambling lackey of his German 
master. The picture which Chiu-chill then called up, of a poor 
little heavy-jowled Italian scampering along beside his chief and 
looking up to Hitler for words of comfort or a scrap of cheer 
was reflected in a thousand cartoons in tlie Allied newspapers, 
and wiU never be effaced. For the pinchbeck, sawdust Caesar 
there will never be a cult among civilized men, similar to at 
which was given to Napoleon. No Hardy or Rosebery wi e 
able to pass the boundaries which Churchills scorn has erect 

around Mussolini. 
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In a consideration of Churchill’s oratory I know that it is con¬ 
sidered as a kind of sacrilege to attempt a rational criticism of 
anything Churchillian. Churchill in his lifetime at least has be¬ 
come a sort of demi-god, a deified Caesar, as Douglas Reed 
called him, and this is strange from men who in the years before 
1940 were ready to exclude Churchill from all further partici¬ 
pation in political life. 'A spent force was their description of 
him in 1929. Now it is considered as a kind of l^se majesty to 
suggest that he can have imperfections. Undeterred by this how¬ 
ever, I say that Churchill’s oratory is of the type which will read 
better than it sounds. There is no derrogation in this. In the days 
of ancient Rome it is quite possible tliat orators such as Mark 
Antony, or Julius Caesar may well have ranked above Cicero. 
The Pro Milone or the Pro Lege Manilia which to us seem tlie 
very height of eloquence may not have so struck tlie ordinary 
Roman whether in the Senate or the Forum. Indeed the Pro 
Milone never was delivered, although written and sent to the 
subject of it — in Gaul where Milo had been exiled, a fate from 
which the speech was to have rescued him. In the 18th century 
the speeches of Sheridan were better thought of than those of 
Edmund Burke which now seem so impressive. Similarly, with 
Churchill’s speeches they are the eloquence of a great literary 
man. Occasionally great men of action have possessed literary 
powers, and Churchill is one. His collected works in their bulk 
alone would entitle him to rank among the most prolific authors 
and for their quality he can be classed with the great stylists of 
our or any language. It is inevitable that this gift of phrase¬ 
making should be carried over into his orations, but they are set 
pieces. They are not oratory in the ordinary sense. Oratory is the 
ability, usually abused, to move people by words of burning 
power, spoken under the pressure of emotion. It is very difficult 
to rehearse and prepare an emotional outburst; true, an actor 
learns his piece and when he comes to say it on the stage, his art 
is to make it sound as though it were spoken in real life, but 
this is precisely because he is an actor. The oratory of a man 
like Hitler or Lloyd George is to the greatest extent spontaneous. 
Our hostility towards Hitler and other dictators should not blind 
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us to the very real power of soul-stirring oratory which they pos¬ 
sess. I once remember having a talk with a monk in Malta who 
was himself an accomplished preacher and who told me that he 
heard both Hitler and Mussolini; before they spoke they ap¬ 
peared, and especially Hitler, to be little insignificant men, but 
once they had begun speaking it was impossible not to feel the 
vast power which they exerted. Such men do not write their 
speeches. They probably have no very clear idea of what they 
are to say before they speak. Similarly, in our own country, the 
set orations of Lloyd George are not among his greatest. It was 
when he spoke in the now almost forgotten controversy of 1910 
that the full force of his moving power could be felt. 

A Churchillian speech is quite another matter. Churchill has 
told us his own method in preparing a speech. During the worst 
time of the war he would often take a day’s absence from his 
other duties in order to prepare an important speech for the 
House of Commons, or for a broadcast. Preparation in this case 
meant writing out the speech in full, and as he then speaks from 
the script, it is very difficult for him to conceal the fact. All 
successful politicians are to some extent actors and Churchill by 
no means lacks histrionic ability, but even so I do not think that 
the general run of his speeches are oratory in the sense in which 
an inspired speech is said to be, remembering that inspiration 
can come from below as well as from above. There were occa¬ 
sions of course in 1940 and 1941 when the very nature of the 
time with its supreme danger brought forth Churchill s genius to 
the full. It is not likely that anyone, either spontaneously or by 
rehearsal, could surpass, even if they could equal, such utterances 
of Churchill's as his famous call to the House of Commons on 
10th May 1940 when he said that he had nothing to offer to 
those who followed him but ‘blood, sweat, toU, and tears.' Or 
when he said that our ordeal ‘would prove, even if the British 
Commonwealth of nations should endure a thousand years, to 
have been her finest hour*; or again the classic reference to the 
work of the Royal Air Force in winning the Battle of 
‘Never before in the field of human conflict, has so muc een 

owed, by so many, to so few'. 
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No, the oratory of Churchill is to be judged with his writing. 
There is no part of literature except poetry which he has not 
touched, and after the revelation that at some period of his life 
before the war he wrote a History of the English speaking Peo¬ 
ples, we do not know that he may not have an epic or two 
hidden away at Chartwell. In all other branches of writing he 
has distinguished himself. His solitary novel Savrola today com¬ 
mands a fantastic price among collectors and bibliophiles. The 
River War, the Life of Lord Randolph Churchill, The World 
Crisis, Marlborough, His Life and Times, Great Contemporaries, 
My Early Life, The Second World War, and many other volumes 
of speeches and of ephemeral political controversy, attest his 
prolific genius, but by no means exhaust it. For Churchill has 
been a very considerable journalist. It is not for nothing that he 
was made a Fellow of the Institute of Journalists, for his output 
in articles and other contributions to the press would have been 
a very ample portion for any workaday member of the craft. 
Indeed for nine days he was an editor, of tlie British Gazette, 
produced during the General Strike of 1926! Some of his books 
such as Great Contemporaries are purely journalism but as 
sometimes happens they are journalism touched with genius. 
Just as Hazlitt had to write his splendid essays with the printer’s 
devil at his elbow and with the duns before the door, yet reached 
the heights of literature in his occasional pieces so Churchill can 
make all who write turn with greater vigour to their humble 
tasks when they remember the purple passages and splendid 
language which he has put into series of pot-boiling articles for 
popular newspapers. It seems almost incredible but it is true 
that not much more than 20 years ago The News of the World 
announced that the Rt Hon. Winston Churchill P.C., M.P. etc. 
would retell the story in a condensed form of some of the great 
novels of English literature. Westward Hoi, David Copperfield, 
The Mill on the Floss, etc. In the spirit of the lavish newspaper 
publicity of the early 1930s, postcards were sent out to thousands 
of householders which showed Churchill at his desk about to 
write, and which invited the adressee to place an order with 
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his newsagent for The News of the World. Of course the writing 
was of the highest quality, but looking back it does seem a little 
remarkable that the greatest statesman of the*20th century should 
have gone into the literary market with a series of articles just 
as Godfrey Winn or Hector Bolitho might do. It is however an¬ 
other facet of Churchill’s extraordinary endowment. 

Enough for a working journalist, and then enough output for 
a man of letters. The half dozen titles of Churchill’s books which 
I have quoted above represent 20 volumes, and I have not given 
a complete list. 35 volumes are listed in Who’s Who under 
Churchill’s name. The amount of work which is represented by 
these books is phenomenal. The World Crisis which is in four 
volumes describes the history of the first world war. The history 
of The Second World War takes up another six volumes. When 
Chester Wilmot wrote The Struggle For Europe he took six 
years to do it, yet Churchill has somehow managed to write ten 
volumes (twelve if we include The Eastern Front and The 
Aftermath) in the intervals of his other occupations as a politi¬ 
cian, painter and bricklayer. It is true that in writing his account 
of the last war Churchill has had the assistance of a battery of 
secretaries and research workers, with all the apparatus of mo¬ 
dern tape-recording machines, libraries of photograplis, and 
access to official documents, yet Churchill did not have this 
assistance for any of his other books. He himself has remarked 
with becoming modesty, T am perhaps the only man who has 
passed through both the two supreme cataclysms of recorded 
history in high executive office.’ He could have added that there 
is hardly an instance in history where the supreme actor in a 
world war has recorded his own account of it. The only possible 
comparison is with the Commentaries of Julius Caesar, which 
are always cited as the one case in which a General has been 
able to describe his own campaigns in a work which ranks as 
literature. But Churchill’s war makes Caesar’s campaigns seem 
like a punitive expedition. A war which involved the whole 
world has been described by the chief leader on the victorious 
side in a book which will rank with such historical masterpieces 
as those of Gibbon and Macaulay. It is with witers of this 
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stature that Churchill must be compared. The present age has 
many talented writers, who impart valuable information, in 
language which can be understood by people of normal intelli¬ 
gence, but there is no writer besides Sir Winston Churchill who 
has the grand manner. There is something in the air of our pre¬ 
sent civilization which seems hostile to human greatness; there 
are always industrious little scribes who can find a mean or 
obscene e.xplanation for everything fine or heroic and great 
writing does not flourish in that kind of atmosphere. Churchill 
as in so many other things, is in literature a survival from an 
ampler age. He has told us himself how unconsciously he formed 
his future style. As a young subaltern in India he used to pass the 
afternoon hours between regimental duties and polo, when 
others were sleeping in the heat, with reading the parcels of 
books which his mother sent out to him from England. Gibbon s 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Macaulay’s History of 
England, Plato’s Republic, Dar\vin, Hegel, Aristotle, and many 
others, these were the great books which Churchill read and 
when he came to write his first book, on the Malakand Field 
Force, the sonorous periods of Gibbon and the rhetoric of 
Macaulay had been written into his o^vn work. 

Soldier, journalist, and author, besides politician and states¬ 
man, here are four careers, which would have provided enough 
activity for one man in each sphere. Four lives, yet this has not 
exhausted the powers of this man. For in addition to all that we 
have already considered, Churchill has been a painter. In middle 
life when most men have settled down to the opinion of their 
wives and their friends that they have no more power of lear¬ 
ning anything, Churchill took up painting in oils. Long before he 
was a demi-god, long before he became an honorary member of 
the Royal Academy, Churchill s pictures, some of them shown 
anonymously, had achieved a high degree of success. Then the 
bricklayer — it is almost like a personal incarnation of Shakes¬ 
peare’s Seven Ages of Man — when Churchill decided that he 
would like to lay the bricks of his own wall, and when in his 
gusto for life he applied for membership of the Bricklayers 
Union, and had some difficulty in entering therein. A worker 
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with hand and brain, the terms of the Socialists' manifestos at 
election times, Churchill certainly is. Moreover, all this achieve¬ 
ment has not been like that of Pericles, conceived and carried out 
in an austere life, away from the festivities of men. ‘Look at me, 
I do not smoke and I do not drink and I am 100 per cent effi¬ 
cient’ a great military leader is said to have told Churchill. ‘Look 
at me, I smoke and drink, and I am 200 per cent efficient’ is the 
legendary reply. No recluse is Churchill. He has never been 
photographed at a public banquet, like the non-smoker, non¬ 
drinker, vegetarian, Anglo-Catholic Stafford Cripps, ostentatious¬ 
ly refusing a glass of wine. Why should he? He knows that the 
creature comforts of this world are given us to help us through 
the difficulties of life’s journey. 

Into the space of 80 years then have been crowded the events 
of half a dozen lifetimes. We can see the greatness of the quin¬ 
quennium, we can see the greatness of the writer, the industry 
and talent of the journalist and painter, what of the politician 
apart from the world statesman? Can the man who at Fulton 
8 years ago made the most prophetic speech of modem times, be 
the same who in the House of Commons has risen again and again 
to contend with a Stafford Cripps, an Aneurin Sevan, an Ernest 


Bevin, or an Attlee, who, whatever their merits in other respects 
were certainly not foemen worthy of Churchill’s steel? Men of 
his stature were foimd among his older contemporaries, an As¬ 
quith, a Grey, a Lloyd George, but they are gone, and none 
appears who can challenge Churchill. This being so, it must 
inevitably sadden those who truly admire Churchill, and not 
merely pay him the tribute they can no longer withhold, to see 
him in the arena of the House of Commons. One can understand 


his action in not wishing to retire from politics after 1945. He 
was defeated at an election, dismissed as he said himself from 
all participation in the affairs of the British people, 
longed to win for himself the election to the highest office whi^ 
he had never won — for in 1940 he had been as it were coopted. 
The prize came to him at last. He led his party to victory, he 
was the free peacetime choice of the people of Britain, and he 
could then safely rest on his laurels. But to attain that position 
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was it really necessary to wrangle in any and every political 
argument in the House of Commons? Does it really enchance the 
position of a great leader who is internationally famous, for him 
to engage in verbal fisticuffs of the kind that prevail at West¬ 
minster? What value is there in it? And now that Sir Winston 
has retired from the Premiership how much more in keeping 
with the majesty of his career it would be for him to become the 
most senior leader of the war in the Upper House, as a Duke? 
Why does he not accept a peerage? His presence in the Upper 
House, Britain’s senate as it was called in the 18th century, would 
be of unparalleled greatness, and his utterances would gain an 
added dignity, while in that august atmosphere even opponents 
would talk with a becoming serenity. 

From such high themes it seems almost ridiculous to turn to 
the petty triRings of genealogy, which only slowly recovers from 
the abuses of its friends. Yet even to family history Sir Winston 
has given attention. In his life of his great ancestor, the first Duke 
of Marlborough, he had perforce to tackle the subject of the 
origin of the Churchill family. In peerage books the ancestry of 
the Churchills is traced as follows: 

‘Charles Churchill, son of Giles Churchill and grandson of 
William Churchill, of Rockbear, Devon, was engaged by Tho¬ 
mas Courtenay, Earl of Devon, in the cause of Edward IV; and 
adhering to that Monarch, when the Earl deserted his party, 
obtained in marriage, by the King's interest Margaret, daughter 
and heiress of Sir William Widville, a lady nearly related to the 
Queen. Charles Churchill’s great-great-grandson and represen¬ 
tative, Matthew Churchill, of Bradford etc., and so on to the 
grandson of Matthew’. 

This grandson was John Churchill, of Mintem, Devon, who 
married Sarah, daughter and co-heir of Sir Henry Winston, of 
Standish, co. Gloucester, and was father of Sir Winston Ghiuch- 
ill, and grandfather of the first Duke. We have thus a picture of 
a line of small west country squires who are to be traced for 
about 200 years before the time of the first Duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough. The first Sir Winston Churchill, who was bom in 1620 
and was a remarkable man in his way was very loyal to the 
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Stuarts and had at the Restoration an augmentation to his coat 
of arms. 

‘The King to Sir Edward Walker, Garter, December H, 1661: 
Orders an augmentation of a St. George s cross gules, on a canton 
argent, to the arms of Winston Churchill, of Mintem, co. Dorset, 
for service to the late King as Captain of horse and for his 
present loyalty as a member of the House of Commons.’ Aug¬ 
mentations of arms are very rare in England and are a great 
honour but Sir Winston did not think that the distinction was 
a sufficient recompense for his services in the Great Rebellion 
and perhaps he did not think that it was enough in consideration 
of the greatness of his family. For the stout old Cavalier had 
engaged in the study of his own ancestry. He wrote an account 
of the origin of the Churchills in which he traced his arms, a lion 
rampant argent upon a sable shield to Otho de Leon, Castelan of 
Gisor (perhaps who knows, a kinsman of the Henri de Leon who 
founded the family of the Viscounts Dillon) ‘whom we call our 
common ancestor’. The said Otho (I follow Sir Winston’s 
account) had two sons, Richard and Wandrill, Lord of Courcelle, 
'whose youngest son came to England with William the Con¬ 
queror.’ Several more generations were given until Sir Winston 
arrived at one John the Lord of Currichill or Chirechile, or 
Churchill in Somerset. This John had a son Sir Bartholomew 
de Churchill who was supposed to be of great note in the time 
of King Stephen and to have been concerned in the defence of 
Bristol on behalf of that king. It appears that in the time of 
King Edward the First the then Churchill took the wrong side in 
the disturbances with the Barons so that his property was seized 
by the Crown and thus lost to the family. Sir Winston then went 
through various little-known generations until he came to John, 
whom he described as the ancestor of the Churchills of Muston. 
It is interesting to note that at the present time there is still a 
flourishing family of Churchills of Muston in Dorsetshire which 
bears the same arms as the celebrated Churchill family ® 

difference of a bendlet. This family has no crest, a fact which 
demonstrates its antiquity and also that like the ongin 
ChurchiUs themselves it was not of sufficient importance m the 
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Middle Ages to rate as of tournament rank, crests being used by 
families which took part in tournaments. To resume Sir Win¬ 
ston’s account he mentions a Roger Churchill who by the daugh¬ 
ter of Peverell the widow of Nicholas Meggs had issue Mathew, 
the father of Jasper, Sir Winston’s grandfather. At this point it 
will be obser\'ed that Sir Winstons account agrees with tliat in 
the peerage books but one commentator, Edward Harley, asser¬ 
ted that John Churchills greatgrandfather was a blacksmith 
who worked in the family of tlie Meggs. In about two gene¬ 
rations before the time of the alleged blacksmith, one of the 
Churchills did marry a Mrs Meggs. 

It seems fairly certain that the name of Churchill is derived 
not from Courcelle, but from a place name in Somerset, and that 
the real ancestry of the Churchills cannot be traced back for 
more than 200 years before the time of the first Duke. The fact 
which contributed most to the advancement of the Churchill 
family was the marriage of John Churchill to Sarah Winston. 
John Churchill was a successful lawyer, a member of the Middle 
Temple, and his marriage connected him with a family of greater 
standing than his own. This in its turn made possible the mar¬ 
riage of his son the first Sir Winston, whose account I have been 
following, with Elizabeth Drake, a member of a famous family 
of the Drakes of Ash in Devonshire. Sir Winston himself cheri¬ 
shed a certain resentment for the ingratitude of a court. Ap¬ 
parently he put into his coat of arms or took as an additional 
crest an uprooted oak with the motto Kiel Pero Desdichado — 
Faithful but unfortunate'. This crest is not now used by the 
Churchills, but the fact that a crest was granted to Sir Winston’s 
family shows that his line like that of the present day Churchills 
of Muston was not sufficiently wealthy to have taken part in the 
tournaments, where crests were used by the important families. 
For the earlier part of the pedigree as given in Sir Winston’s 
account this may be dismissed as one of the imaginings which 
have troubled English gentlepeople for more than 600 years. 
It has always been the idea of English people, at least since the 
days of Richard 11, as soon as they have imagined themselves to 
be important, to think that they are of Norman origin. There is 
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a prevailing habit among English people, the desire to be con¬ 
nected with the best people, and as conquerors must necessarily 
be the best people, the Normans, the last in the list of England’s 
conquerors, are perforce the best of the best people. Therefore as 
families have risen in the social scale they have always wanted to 
show that their ancestors were great, that is that they have not 
risen at all, and so Norman pedigrees have been worked out time 
and again. This habit has been productive of much good as well as 
of harm, for while ‘keeping up with the Jones’ can run a man into 
expenditure beyond his income, it can also provide that little 
extra spur which makes for successful effort. 

However, when we get to real genealogy instead of mytho¬ 
logy and fairy tales, most of our great families can be shown to 
have come up from fairly humble origins; there is no accounting 
for genius, which makes its appearance like the wind in the Old 
Testament, blowing where it listeth, and no man knoweth 
whence it cometh; but apart from genius we can usually trace 
in a family the moment when someone with a little extra ability 
took advantage of some good luck. In the case of the Russells it 
was the presence of John Russell at Weymouth which led to his 
advancement. He had qualified as a linguist, and as good luck 
would have it the King and Queen of Castille landed at Wey¬ 
mouth with great need of an interpreter. Hence by a combi¬ 
nation of talent and good luck, the rise of the Dukes of Bedford. 
So it was with the Churchills. The good old Cavalier Sir Winston 
Churchill might believe the story of his Norman ancestry and 
think that the rise of his children in the world was due to the 
gentle Norman blood working itself out. In fact the real cause 
of their success was their grandfather John Churchill's marriage 
vrith the Winston heiress. The Churchills were small fry before 
this time but with the increase in their estate it was possible tor 
them to go to court and to rise in various profession^ Jota 
Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough was the eldest son, but the 
other chUdren did very weU. George the younger brother was 
in the Navy and had a distinguished career, being Admnal ot 
the Blue. M.P. for St Albans, and one of the Council ^ 
George of Denmark, the husband of Queen Anne. George 
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Churchill merited burial in Westminster Abbey. The youngest 
brother Charles, sei^'ed with distinction at the battles of Stein- 
kirk and Landen. He was made a Lieut-General and Governor 
of Kingsale in Ireland by William of Orange, and was later 
Governor of the Tower, Governor of Bnissels, Colonel of the 
Coldstream Guards, and Governor of Guernsey. Both George 
and Charles died without issue. The issue of John Churchill 
failed in the male line when his only son the Marquess of Bland- 
ford died of smallpox at Cambridge at the age of 13. The females 
of the family were more successful. The only sister of the first 
Duke was the famous Arabella Churchill. She was eventually the 
wife of Colonel Charles Godfrey, Master of the Jewel Office, by 
whom she had children; she had already had a family by the 
Duke of York, afterwards King James II. One of the sons of this 
connection was the Duke of Berwick who figures in English 
peerage books as the holder of an attainted peerage. In Continent¬ 
al books on aristocracy he is shown as the ancestor of the Span¬ 
ish Duke of Alba and of Benvick, for the title has not been 
considered as forfeited (at least in Europe). Similarly in France 
the Due de Fitz-James descends from the Duke of Berwick. The 
latter had a very distinguished career in exile where he followed 
the fortunes of his father. The Duke of Berwick became a 
Marshal of France and won the battle of Almanza in the War 
of the Spanish Succession, a battle rendered all the more peculiar 
by die fact that a British General in command of foreign troops 
defeated a British army commanded by a foreigner. 

On the relationship between Arabella and James II has been 
built the beginning of the vast edifice of shame and immorality 
which so many historians have associated with the first Duke of 
Marlborough. The modem Sir Winston Churchill has told us 
of the irritation which he felt as a young subaltern in India when, 
although delighted with Macaulay's style, he came across that 
historians violent attack upon his ancestor the first Duke. One 
may surmise that Churchill had then first the idea of writing a 
vindication of his ancestor. He would enter the lists against 
Macaulay. He certainly fulfilled this intention, for nearly 40 
years afterwards (in 1933) he published his life of Marlborough 
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in which he endeavoured to show that Macaulay was wrong, 
not only in stating that John Churchill owed his rise at Court to 
his sister s accommodating ways, but also in his account of John 
Churchill’s numerous treacheries. Whatever may be thought 
of the Life of Marlborough in this connection, it would appear 
that there is at least a case to be put on the other side against 
Macaulay’s estimate. The old Duchess, the famous Sarah, wrote 
a letter in which she said T want to say something more than I 
have done in the enclosed paper to show how extremely mis¬ 
taken Mr. Lediard was in naming the Duke of Marlborough’s 
sister and her train of bastards. Because they had titles he seems 
to think that was an honour to the Duke. I think quite the con¬ 
trary. For it seems to insinuate that his first introduction (i.e. to 
Court) was from an infamous relation, when the whole truth of 
the matter was as follows. His sister was a Maid of Honour to 
the first Duchess of York, Hyde. She had at least two or three 
bastards by the Duke of York, or others, when her brother was 
whipped at St Paul’s School for not reading his book. Now I 
would fain have any reasonable body tell me what the Duke of 
Marlborough could do when a boy at School to prevent the in¬ 
famy of his sister, or why Mr. Lediard could have any judgement 
in mentioning King James’ favourite*. 

Whatever the truth about this matter, John Churchill served 
in a most dissolute court and is unlikely to have escaped the 
normal vices of the age. What is much more important is the 
charge brought against him by Macaulay that he betrayed his 
master James II and even went beyond that and betrayed his 
country, causing the death of some hundreds of British soldiers 
and sailors. There does not seem to be much room for argument 
that the Duke served both James and Wilham of Orange. Most 
noblemen of the time were engaged in similar conspiracies, but 
Churchill must have been much deeper in them than anyone 
else; for although William at first used his services he evidentiy 
had a profound distrust for him because he never employed him 
in any capacity after the beginning of his reign. The correspon¬ 
dence between Marlborough and William of Orange at the time 
when the former was in James II’s service may perhaps be ex- 
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cused in the same way that a person employed by one company 
who negotiates with another may be looked upon as prudent 
and far seeing. The charge against the Duke of Marlborough is 
rendered the worse by the fact that he received a title, the 
Barony of Churchill in the peerage of Scotland, during the reign 
of Charles II. This was due to the influence of the Duke of York 
and when the latter became James II, an English peerage went 
to Marlborough. 

A man who can betray a master who has given him such 
substantial marks of favour is not likely to hestitate at any other 
kind of treachery. Being in William Ill’s disfavour, Marlborough 
was confined for a time in the Tower. After his release he turned 
to fresh double dealing. He wrote to James II and endeavoured 
once more to ingratiate himself witli his former master. The 
latter, a credulous easy soul, instead of spurning Marlborough, 
gave him encouragement. After tliis, according to many histori¬ 
ans, occurred the incident of Camaret Bay. The story is that 
Marlborough wrote a letter to King James in which he said that 
he had only that day (May 1694) learned that 'the bomb ketches 
and the twelve regiments encamped at Portsmouth, \vith the two 
regiments of marines, all commanded by Talmash, are destined 
for burning the Port of Brest and destroying all the men of war 
that are there, this will be a great advantage to England. But no 
consideration can prevent, or ever shall prevent me from infor¬ 
ming you of all that I believe can be for your service. Therefore 
you can make your use of this intelligence, which you may rely 
upon as exactly true. But I must conjure you for your own in¬ 
terest to let no one know it but the Queen and the bearer of this 
letter. Russell will set sail tomorrow with forty ships, the rest 
being not yet paid; but it is said that in ten days the rest of the 
fleet will follow; and at the same time, the land forces. I attemp¬ 
ted to learn this some time ago from Admiral Russell. But he al¬ 
ways denied it to me, though I am very sure that he knew the 
design for more than six weeks. This gives me a bad sign of this 
man’s intentions. I shall be very well pleased to learn that this 
letter has come safely to your hands.’ 

It is probably impossible after all this time to disentangle the 
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truth from the falsehood in the charges against Marlborough, 
but there seems little doubt that he was responsible for an 
enormous web of intrigue over a large period of years. Even¬ 
tually in 1702 when Queen Anne succeeded to the throne he 
obtained his reward. He was already Earl of Marlborough but 
by Queen Anne he was swiftly appointed a Knight of the Gar¬ 
ter and Captain General of all the forces in England and of the 
troops who were to act in conjunction with the allies. At this 
time Marlborough was 52 and his experience of war was con¬ 
fined to some siege operations in the Low Countries, and to the 
Battle of Sedgemoor, where he had led troops to victory over the 
peasants of Somerset. 

Consequently when he was appointed Commander-in-Chief of 
the allied forces in Western Europe, his Dutch allies could be 
excused from wondering how he would fare in a battle since he 
had never fought one in full command. It is a wonderful example 
of native genius that Marlborough with his slight experience and 
without anything like the detailed training of a modem officer, 
was able to feel confidence in setting out to meet the celebrated 
marshals of Louis XIV who had for 40 years been accustomed to 
fight with success in every campaign. In the course of a few 
years the whole of the military situation was reversed, in 1704 
Marlborough won Blenheim, in 1706 Ramillies, 1708 Oudenarde, 
and 1709 Malplaquet. In these four battles and in the many 
successful sieges which he carried through Marlborough humbled 
the power of Louis XIV to the dust Whereas at the beginning 
of the war the French King had been dreaded throughout 
Europe, within a few years he was fighting with his back to the 
wall, calling upon his impoverished people to support him for 
one last effort. It has been said that France never really recove¬ 
red from the great exertions which she was forced to make in the 
time of Louis XIV. 

Nor although Marlboroughs victories with the exception of 
Blenheim were won in the Low Countries, could Marlborough 
confine his attention only to Belgium and to Northern France. 
He had to be a statesman and a continent wide strategist as well 
as a brilliant commander in the field. The war of the Spanish 
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Succession was on the way to being a world war in the cycle 
which began with the struggles of Holland and England against 
Spain and which went on to the Seven Years War, the Napoleonic 
Wars and the first and second World Wars of our time. In the 
east of Europe the allies — England. Holland, Denmark and the 
Empire had a commander in Prince Eugene of Savoy. One of 
the most important parts of Marlborough’s task was to remain 
on good terms with Prince Eugene. This was essential in order 
that both generals should use their forces in unison. Before the 
war had properly got under way Marlborough had visited tlie 
northern capitals of Europe in order to ensure their neutrality, 
if he could not obtain their participation in the war on the allied 
side. In this he had been successful and in particular in dealing 
with Charles XII of Sweden. Quite apart from his long experience 
of court intrigue and dissimulation Marlborough had therefore 
had valuable experience in diplomacy; moreover during the 
earlier campaigns, at least in the Netherlands, he was accom¬ 
panied by inspectors who were supplied by the Dutch govern¬ 
ment. The function of these men was to be constantly at Marl¬ 
borough’s side in order to watch over his movements and to see 
that he did nothing which would unduly endanger the safety of 
the Dutch troops who were under his command. Marlborough 
was in fact the Commander-in-Chief of the allied forces in wes¬ 
tern Europe and had to experience the frustrations and difficul¬ 
ties which are incumbent upon such a position; in theory he had 
complete command over all the troops in the area, but in fact he 
was subjected to the very rigorous control of his Dutch allies. 
They frustrated his plans for the first two years of the war. 
Despite his difficulties he did contrive to capture several French 
fortresses — Venloo, Stevenswaert, Roermond and Liege — but 
he was not allowed to fight a battle in the open with the French. 
On the Dutch side there was the natural feeling that here was a 
general who was well past fifty and who had had no experience 
in actual combat of large scale action, whereas the French com¬ 
manders were all men experienced in the frequent warfare of 
Louis XIVs campaigns. After two years of this very trying ordeal 
even Marlborough’s suavity of manner was penetrated and when 
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he returned on leave to England in the winter of 1703—04 it 
was with the fixed determination either to have his own way or 
to resign the command. 

It is curious to think how very easily Marlborough might not 
have gone down in history as one of its greatest captains. Had 
the Dutch inspectorate been able to pursue its inquisitions a little 
further, Marlborough would in all probability have thrown up 
his command in disgust. As it was he succeeded in getting his 
own way by guile. He managed to escape from his Dutch 
tormentors mainly because he did not tell them where he was 
going, and partly because he deceived them as to his destination. 
Had he told the Dutch where he intended to march they would 
have gone out of their minds with anxiety. What Marlborough 
did is of course well known, but this cannot lessen the splendour 
of it. As his great descendant has written: ‘The annals of the 
British Army contain no more heroic episode than this march 
from the North Sea to the Danube.’ For it was nothing less and 
Marlborough crossed Europe to succour the Empire which was 
hard pressed by the French. He had some 20,000 British troops 
with him, some Dutch troops and was joined later by some 
7,000 Danes. He effected a junction with Prince Eugene and 
their combined force defeated Marshal Tallard at Blenheim on 
the Danube on 13th August 1704. That is the bare blunt fact, 
but the brain of Marlborough was the brain of a coalition. Had 
he failed at Blenheim, the allies must have gone down before the 
might of Louis XIV. However great Marlborough might have 
been on the battlefield this would not have compensated for a 
failure in overall strategy or in inability to grasp the political 
significance of his actions. He had to maintain correspondence 
with the government in England where much of his work con¬ 
sisted in keeping his own party in power; he had to keep in 
reserve a sufficient force to hold the French back in the Nether¬ 
lands; he had to plan the details of a march into the ® 
Europe and to know that on the event of his gamble would de¬ 
pend the neutrality of several of the European powers. When 
his army had disappeared into Germany no news of its true 
progress reached England for weeks; all sorts of rumours came 
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instead. Marlborough’s enemies rejoiced and his friends were 
downcast. If the army had been destroyed a deadly blow would 
have been given to the allied cause. Queen Anne was gazing 
pensively from the windows of Windsor Castle when the mess¬ 
enger bearing Marlborough’s despatches came in sight. This 
officer was shown at once into tlie Queen’s presence where he 
had the honour to inform her of the great victory which had 
been won. She presented him witli a purse of 1000 guineas and 
the munificence of her gift reflected her own joy and that of tlie 
nation. Marlborough had already received the highest honours 
in the peerage; in reward for his capture of fortresses in 1702 he 
had been created Marquess of Blandford and Duke of Marl¬ 
borough. Now, however, for his vastly greater services he was 
voted by Parliament a grant of the Royal manor of Woodstock 
in Oxfordshire. By the Queen's orders the palace of Blenheim 
was built at the public expense and the terms on which the 
property was held were that a captured French standard should 
be rendered as rent on each anniversary of Blenheim. A sum of 
£5,000 was settled on the Duke and his successors annually for 
ever. The Emperor Leopold made Marlborough a Count of the 
Holy Roman Empire, and by the next Emperor, Joseph, he was 
created Prince of Mindelheim in Swabia. 

Nor were these honours deserved only by the victory of Blen¬ 
heim; the three other great victories, Ramillies, Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet, were equally destructive of French hegemony in 
Europe. Had Marlborough been able to go on for another year 
he would probably have captured Paris. 

It was not to be however, and Marlborough experienced the 
same neglect and hostility which came to the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton. He lived for many years after his great victories (he died in 
1722) but although employed by George I he never had the 
oportunity again to signalize himself as he had done in the War 
of the Spanish Succession. He had the misfortune to survive 
his own powers of reason and the anecdote is handed down that 
one day he looked at a picture of himself at Blenheim Palace and 
remarked sorrowfully that he had once been a man. As he had 
lost his only son, he secured Royal permission for his properties 
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and honours to pass to his elder daughter Henrietta who became 
Duchess of Marlborough in 1722. She was married to the second 
Earl of Godolphin and all her children by him died without issue, 
so that the Dukedom and other honours with Blenheim Palace 
passed to her nephew Charles Spencer the fifth earl of Sunder¬ 
land, who became the third Duke of Marlborough. He was of 
course the grandson of John Churchill, Duke of Marlborough, 
but in his paternal line he was a Spencer. Consequently to this 
day the family name is Spencer-Churchill. 

We thus have the remarkable fact that separated by 200 years 
the family of Churchill or of Spencer-Churchill has produced 
two of the greatest men in British, and in world, history. The 
first Duke of Marlborough was a greater man than the Duke 
of Wellington for he not only gained great victories in the field, 
but was also a great statesman and diplomatist who was able to 
put heart into a coalition of unruly princes, nobles, burghers and 
other nondescripts, while at the same time training the British 
army which was in a wretched state when he took it over, and 
indulging in party politics. He defeated the ambitious plans of 
Louis XIV; his descendant was the principal means of defeating 
Hitler. There have been other men in the Churchill family of 
considerable ability. Lord Randolph Churchill, the father of Sir 
Winston Churchill, was an outstanding politician who failed 
to meet the expectations which had been formed about his 
career. We do not know what would have happened if he had 
lived longer for he was only 46 when he died. It would be in¬ 
vidious to single out other members of the Churchill family who 
have shown undoubted brilliance, but it is interesting to com¬ 
pare this continuance of ability in the Churchills with the more 
ordinary course of other noble families. In the case of the Coo¬ 
pers, the first Earl of Shaftesbury was one of the most celebrated 
figures of the later 17th century but of his successors for several 
generations it has been said that it was sufficient that they were 
Earls. When we come to the seventh Earl of Shaftesbi^y we 
come again upon a man whose name will always live, but ere is 
a case of solitary achievement after several generations of quie¬ 
tude. Again in the Cecil family ability slumbered for some 
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generations until the time of the third Marquess of Salisbury 
when the political talents to which the family owed its foun¬ 
dation were once more apparent. 

The name of Churchill is now reno^vned throughout the world 
and should, as we like to think, be known to everyone. Yet it is 
probable that a majority of people have never heard itl Once in 
India during tlie war when fairly near to Agra a party of officers 
found themselves near a native village. They tried to talk to the 
Indians and to see if anything would awaken their interest. The 
names of Churchill, Stalin, Roosevelt, Hitler and Mussolini were 
tried without the slightest glimmer of recognition. Only Gandhi s 
name stirred some interest. Among the many hundreds of mil¬ 
lions of India, China, Africa, Siberia, and South America, the 
names of the greatest men in the world in all probability mean 
nothing. The existence of these native multitudes is bounded by 
a few miles around their squalid homes. 



Chapter nine 


SACKVILLE 

THE HOUSE OF SACKVILLE-WEST 


A few miles from Sevenoaks in Kent is the rounded hill or 
knoll which gives its name to one of the greatest houses in 
England. This is Knole, the seat of Lord Sackville. Although the 
property has been made over to the National trust Lord Sackville 
still retains the right of residence in it. There are seven court¬ 
yards at Knole, fifty-two staircases and 365 rooms, correspon¬ 
ding to the days of the week, weeks of the year and days of the 
year respectively. It is associated with the Sackville family, but 
it has a history going back long before their ownership of it. For 
some years it belonged to the Archbishops of Canterbury, and 
Thomas Boxu’chier, one of the Archbishops, bought it in 1456 
and presented it to the See of Canterbury in 1480. From the Arch¬ 
bishops it passed into the always ready grip of Henry VIII. ‘As 
for Knole, it standeth on a sound, perfect, and wholesome 
ground; and if I should make abode here, as I do surely mind 
to do now and then, I will live at Knole.' Thus Henry VIII, who 
seldom took no for an answer, but under his younger daughter, 
Elizabeth I, the lease was given to her cousin Thomas Sackville 
in 1566. He did not however come into possession of the pro¬ 
perty until 1603 but since that date a Sackville has always lived 
at Knole. Knole is a tieasure house of the beautiful things with 
which the family have enriched it generation by generation. Now 
that the National Trust are to preserve it we know that at least 
it will not be pulled down or turned into a school, but we are 
bound to feel as we view it now that much of the glory has de¬ 
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parted from this great house, since it is no longer purely and 
simply a home but in part at least a museum. 

The Sackvilles are a family of great interest. Long before 1603 
they were famous. For this is one of the few cases in the British 
peerage in which an allegedly Norman family is really and truly 
Norman. The history of the family has been traced in great detail 
by Mr Charles Phillips and the Norman origin of the Sackvilles 
is vouched for in the Complete Peerage and in the writings of 
the vitriolic dyspeptic Horace Round. 

The Sackvilles take their name from Sauqueville, a little south¬ 
west of Dieppe in Normandy. In Domesday Book of 1086 Her- 
brand de Sauqueville is mentioned as holding Fawley in Buck¬ 
inghamshire. He was the owner of that property about 1070. 
A complete pedigree of the family is given in various works 
besides those mentioned above. Herbrand is thought to have 
been the steward of Walter Giffard, one of the greatest of the 
early companions of the Conqueror. One of the descendants of 
Herbrand was John Sackville of Chiddingly in Kent who married 
Margaret BuUen, aunt of Anne BuUen, the second wife of Henry 
VIII. Hence the kinship of John Sackvilles son. Sir Richard Sack¬ 
ville, with Queen Elizabeth I. This Sir Richard Sackville was a 
member of the Privy Council in the reigns of Mary I and Eliza¬ 
beth I, also M.P. for Kent and subsequently for Surrey. His son 
Thomas Sackville was born in 1536 at Buckhurst in the parish of 
Withyham in Sussex, and rose rapidly in Queen Elizabeth's 
favour. For several years he was a member of Parliament but on 
8th June 1567 he was knighted by the Duke of Norfolk in the 
presence of Queen Elizabeth, and on the same day he was 
created a peer of the realm as Baron Buckhurst of Buckhurst in 
Sussex. It was some time before he could benefit from his pos¬ 
session of Knole but fortunately Thomas Sackville was a man 
who had inherited great wealth from his father. It will be by the 
way easier to refer to him by his surname than by his title, al¬ 
though he was afterwards advanced to an earldom as Earl of 
Dorset, for he has made a name as Sackville in English literature. 

Sir Richard Sackville, the earl s father, was unflatteringly nick¬ 
named FiUsack on account of his rapacity in gathering property 
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from the Crown and from other sources. Among other properties 
he obtained a London estate which covered an area from Fleet 
Street to the Thames and from Blackfriars to Bridewell. Conse¬ 
quently it was not necessary for Thomas Sackville to worry over¬ 
much about his fortune, and he was able to devote himself in the 
first place to poetry and afterwards to politics. 

In the first category he left behind him a small body of poetry 
which shows that he possessed literary talent, a quality very 
much apparent in the Sackville family to this day. He produced 
Gorboduc or Ferrex and Porrex, a tragedy in five acts. Even the 
ancestral devotion of Miss V. Sackville-West is bound to des¬ 
cribe this composition as of unbearable dullness. The argument 
of the tragedy, as it was then called, is set out as follows: ‘Gor¬ 
boduc, King of Britain, divided his realm in his lifetime to his 
sons, Ferrex and Porrex. The sons fell to dissension. The younger 
killed the elder. The mother, that more dearly loved the elder, 
for revenge killed the younger. The people, moved with the 
cruelty of the fact, rose in rebellion, and slew both father and 
mother. The nobility assembled, and most terribly destroyed the 
rebels; and afterwards, for want of issue of the Prince, whereby 
the succession of the crown became uncertain, they fell to civil 
war, in which both they and many of their issues were slain, and 
the land for a long time almost desolate and miserable wasted.' 

As an example of the verse in the poem may be taken a piece 
at random from a speech by one of Ferrex’ counsellors, Dordan: 

‘O heaven I was there even heard or known. 

So wicked counsel to a noble prince? 

Let me, my lord, disclose unto your grace. 

This heinous tale, what mischief it contains; 

Your father’s death, your brother’s, and your own, 

Your present murder, and eternal shame. 

Hear me, o king, and suffer not to sink 
So high a treason in your princely breast.’ 

However, we may mercifully leave this strangely named play 
to the historians of EngUsh literature; even the most casual ob- 
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server must notice the hint of Lear. Then we come however to 
Sackville’s other poems, the Induction and The Complaint of the 
Duke of Buckingham. It was intended by Sackville that the 
Induction should be a preface or introduction to a poem to be 
called The Mirror for Magistrates. In the plan of this work it was 
intended that all the illustrious but unfortunate characters of 
English history, from the Norman Conquest to the end of the 
14th century should pass in review before the poet, who, like 
Dante, descended into Hell for the purpose of his work. The 
object of the poem was to show, as so often occurred with the 
Elizabethans, the mutability of fortune. As Sackville never 
finished his poem, the Induction acts now as the opening piece 
to tlie Complaint. When the verse in these poems is compared 
with the t>'pe of verse which had afflicted England under such 
poets as Skelton, we see why Sackville is so important a figure 
in our literature. 

‘Lastly stood War, in glittering arms yclad, 

With visage grim, stem looks, and blackly hued; 

In his right hand a naked sword he had, 

That to the hilts was all with blood imbrued; 

And in his left (that kings and kingdoms rued) 

Famine and fire he held, and therewithal 
He razed towns, and threw down towers and all.’ 

Before leaving the subject of Sackville’s writings it may be 

noticed that Gorboduc was presented before Queen Elizabeth I 

at Whitehall by the gentlemen of the Inner Temple, SackviUe 

himself being one of the latter for he had been entered as a 

student at that Inn, though in those days such a step did not by 

any means imply that in every case the student intended to 

study law. In fact in the 16th century the Inns of Court were 

regarded as very like a university, only perhaps more elastic in 

what they taught, for at this time they had teachers in such 
subjects as dancing. 

In politics Thomas Sackville held many appointments. I quote 
from Miss Sackville-West: ‘He was twice sent on embassies to 
France, three times to the Low Countries; Chancellor of O.vford. 
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Lord High Treasurer and Lord High Steward of England, a 
Knight of the Garter.' 

Fortunately we have some of Sackville’s letters and one of 
these in particular which is addressed to the Lords of the Privy 
Council is especially interesting. It is written in 1568 in which 
year Sackville had been ordered to receive Cardinal de Chatillon, 
tlie brother of the Admiral Coligni who had become a Protestant 
and had taken refuge in England. Sackville was at that time keep¬ 
ing house in part of the Queen’s palace at Sheen and the letter 
refers to his housekeeping difficulties. The Queen was dis¬ 
pleased with him because she felt that he had not entertained 
the Cardinal with sufficient care and sumptuousness. The letter 
throws a great light on the manners of the age and on the penury 
or at least penurious habits of Sackville. He excuses himself as 
follows: 

T brought them (i.e. the Queen’s officers) into every part of the 
house that I possessed, and showed them all such stuff and fur¬ 
niture as I had. And where they required plate of me, I told them 
as troth is, that I had no plate at all. Such glass vessels as I had 
I offered them, which they thought too base; for napery I could 
not satisfy their turn, for they desired damask work for a long 
table, and I had none other but plain linen for a square table. 
The table whereon I dine myself I offered them, and for that 
it was but a square table they refused it. One only tester and 
bedstead not occupied I had, and those I delivered for the 
Cardinal himself, and when we could not in so short a time 
procure another bedstead for the bishop, I assigned them the 
bedstead on which my wife's waiting women did lie, and laid 
them on the ground. Mine own bason and ewer I lent to the 
Cardinal and wanted myself. So did I the candlesticks for mine 
own table, with divers drinking glasses, small cushions, small 
pots for the kitchen, and sundry other such like trifles, although 
indeed I had no great store of them than I presently occupied. 
And albeit this be not worth the writing, yet mistrusting lest the 
misorder of some others in denying of such like kind of stuff not 
occupied by themselves, hath been percase informed as towards 
me, I have thought good not to omit it. Long tables, forms, brass 
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for the kitchen, and all such necessaries as could not be furnished 
by me, we took order to provide in the town; hangings and beds 
we received from the yeoman of the wardrobe at Richmond, and 
when we saw that napery and sheets could no where here be 
had, I sent word thereof to the officers at the Court, by which 
means we received from my lord of Leicester two pair of fine 
sheets for the Cardinal, and from my lord Chamberlain, one 
pair of fine for the bishop, with two other coarse pair, and order 
beside for ten pair more from London. At which time also be¬ 
cause I would be sure your Lordships should be ascertained of 
the simpleness and scarcity of such stuff as I had here, I sent a 
man of mine to the Court, specially to declare to your Lordships 
tliat for plate, damask, napery and fine sheets, I had none at 
all etc., etc.’ 

This passage makes all the more curious reading when we 
recall the huge sums spent by Sackville, especially at Knole. His 
father’s fortune was very considerable and he had this to draw 
upon, quite apart from his own official emoluments which in that 
age of courtly perquisites would not be inconsiderable. In ten 
months at Knole, 1607—1608, he spent about £40,000 in our 
money, and it is said that he imported 300 workmen from Italy 
for the adornment of his home. He was a lover of music and had 
a private orchestra of ten in his service. This expenditure on 
Knole occured nearly 40 years after the incident of the Cardinal 
so that perhaps meanness had gone from him by that time. When 
he died he had gone far towards the completion of Knole. 'Tho¬ 
mas Sackville died at the Council table in April 1608. He left vast 
property to his son who was Earl of Dorset and lord of Knole 
for only a year. He founded and built Sackville College at East 
Grinstead. He also left behind a memorial of a more dubious 
character in the person of his son, Richard Sackville, the 3rd 
Earl of Dorset. He spent vast sums of money, and is said to have 
counted the day wasted if he did not spend in it £ 100. No for¬ 
tune however great could stand up to treatment of this nature, 
and the Earl was reduced to trying to prey upon the fortune of 
his wife, who was Lady Anne Clifford, the daughter of the 3rd 
Earl of Cumberland. In the Ballroom at Knole, which is fur- 
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Dished with furniture of the period of Louis XIV and Louis XV, 
we can see the pictures of the 3rd Earl and of his Countess. The 
waster and spendthrift is easily seen in his face and equally her 
stem lineaments promise no easy spoil to her wastrel lord. 
The 3rd Earl went from bad to worse, and in order to pay his 
debts he had to sell the immensely valuable Manor of Holbom 
and the property of Shoe Lane in London (where the Express 
office now stands). These properties produced nearly £.1,000,000 
in modem money. Despite all his sales, however, when he died, 
he was in debt to the amount of £60,000. He was fond of litera¬ 
ture and finished the building of Sackville College. 

The 3rd Earl was succeeded by his brother Edward, and he in 
turn by the 5th Earl his son. The latter although he succeeded in 
the midst of the Civil War in 1652 and although the family had 
suffered losses from the Parliamentarians, managed to restore 
the splendour of Knole. He married the daughter and heiress of 
the Earl of Middlesex, who brought much wealth into the family. 
It is impossible to overestimate the beauty and very hard to 
estimate the value of the contents of Knoll. Most English coun¬ 
try houses have a great gallery, but at Knole, owing to its vast size, 
there are several. The Great Hall is of course most impressive, 
though it has not the vastness of that at Arundel Castle, but 
seems more in the style of a home. The Brown Gallery, which 
is also called the Reformers’ Gallery contains many valuable 
paintings, as does the Leicester Gallery. In the latter are two 
genealogical rolls or roller pedigrees as they are often called, 
those of Sackville and Curzon. In the Cartoon Gallery there are 
copies by Daniel Mytens of Raphaels cartoons, the originals 
being at Hampton Court. As for paintings it would require a 
special book to catalogue them. In the Crimson Drawing Room 
or Reynolds Room, as it is called, there are many pictures by 
Reynolds, a Romney and a Gainsborough. 

Perhaps the most remarkable room at Knole is that which is 
called King James Is room. There is a tradition that it was 
specially prepared for that King but there is no real evidence 
that he ever visited Knole. It is however a magnificent room, 
worthy of a King. A great deal of the furniture of the room is 
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made of silver and this presents a most remarkable appearance. 
The King’s Room is perhaps one of the most famous of tlie 
beasures of Knole, but in fact at Knole there is as it were a 
museum of all that generations of e.xquisite taste have been 
able to bring together. One would hardly class among the finest 
treasures of Knole the stained glass window which one sees in 
the Old Billiard Room but it is none the less of great interest. 
This window shows tlie martial features and mailed form of the 
original Herbrand, qui venit in Anglia cum Gulielmo Conqui- 
store. It would be interesting if one could have the reflections 
of Herbrand as he looks down upon the crowds of sightseers 
whom the guides of the National Trust conduct so ably round the 
house. Herbrand was the fitting start of a great line. The splen¬ 
did house at Knole is now the memorial of his family. 
After the Elizabethan period the family continued to rise in 
greatness until in 1720, Lionel Sackville was created Duke of 
Dorset. He was the son of the 6th Earl of Dorset who had suc¬ 
ceeded in the right of his mother to the estates of the Earl of 
Middlesex his maternal grandfather, and who was himself crea¬ 
ted Earl of Middlesex. It was this nobleman, the first Duke, who 
was the father of the famous, or infamous, according to the pre¬ 
dilection of the reader. Lord George Sackville, or Lord George 
Germain as he became. This celebrated man has claims to fame 
which may not be the envy of others. He had been credited 
with the authorship of the Letters of Junius but it is not likely 
that he had anything to do with them. One indisputable claim 
to renown Lord George possessed and that was for his failure to 
destroy the defeated French forces at the Battle of Minden in 
1758. This was one of the few triumphs won on land in Eiuope 
by the British in the Seven Years War - they had been successful 
in every other part of the world. It was solely an infantry triumph, 
for Lord George who was in charge of the cavalry refused to 
charge. For this he was courtmartialled and adjudged unfit to 
serve the King in any military capacity. Despite his disgrace he 
was made a P.C., and later received a peerage as Viscount 
Sackville. His son eventually succeeded to the Dukedom of 
Dorset and was the fifth and last Duke of that creation. Lord 
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George Sackville became Lord George Germain in consequence 
of receiving a large fortune, with the usual name and arms 
clause in the will. It was thus from this line that the present 
family descend. The last Duke left no children and all his titles 
became extinct. He was suceeded in the representation of the 
family by the sisters of the 4th Duke. Of these the yoimger, 
Elizabeth, Countess de la Warr, was created a peeress in her 
own right as Lady Buckhurst, from the original property in 
Sussex where the early Tudor Sackvilles had lived. It was this 
lady’s fourth son who succeeded to the Knole property and who 
was created Lord Sackville. The present peer is the fourth of the 
line, but the family name is Sackville-West, so that the family is 
Sackville through the female line, just as the Churchills are 
Churchills through the female line. The niece of the present peer 
is Miss Victoria Sackville-West the celebrated writer, who has 
produced many works of literature and among these has applied 
her talents to the story of Knole. Not only is she gifted as an 
author but she has lived in and loved Knole. She is married to 
Sir Harold Nicolson, Lord Camock’s son, and their younger son 
is that very brilliant and gifted politician and business man, 
Nigel Nicolson, who in 1952 was elected M.P. for Bournemouth. 
He is a partner in the publishing house of Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson. 

Literary talent abounds in this family, for the son and heir of 
the present Lord Sackville, the Hon. Edward Sackville-West is 
an author of note. Then too. Lady Margaret Sackville, the 3rd 
daughter of the 7th Earl de la Warr is a gifted poetess. It would 
seem that the heritage of the famous Thomas Sackville has 
passed to his descendants in the tenth generation. 

How very different would have been the manner of describing 
this famous house and family 100 years ago or even 50 years 
back. Then they would have been in the midst of their greatness 
and would have been looked upon as firmly seated in their 
properties and .their ancestral glory. Now well within the span 
of a moderate lifetime they have seen their heritage pass to the 
keeping of trusts and institutions well enough in their way but 
not exactly proper representatives of the greatness of the past. 



Chapter ten 


BEAVERBROOK 

THE HOUSE OF AITKEN 


T he house of Aitken and the house of Sackville — certainly no 
aristocracy in the world could show a greater contrast with¬ 
in the same noble framework. There are people who cast scorn 
on the British principle of enoblement. ‘Where is your King 
now?* was the rhetorical question of the ex-Kaiser, to be fol¬ 
lowed by what he considered a crushing remark, ‘I thought that 
he was yachting with his grocer." But Edward VII as the King 
of all the Britons had the right to bestow a title upon whom he 
pleased. He did not have to study protocol or chamberlains’ 
lists, he gave the title if he pleased or if his ministers advised 
that he should do so. So the grocer Sir Thomas Lipton was 
created a baronet, and in due course many other persons who 
on the Continent would be considered unfit for noble honours 
likewise received, and do receive to this day, honours from the 
Fountain of Honours, the Sovereign. That is, in Britain, honours 
are still bestowed in large measure by a Sovereign who pos¬ 
sesses the tiirone of his or her own ancestor, whereas on the 
Continent there is usually no throne left and consequently no 
aristocracy to squabble and argue over the matter. 

It is said that Lord Beaverbrook is not interested in titles and 
that he despises them, in short that he wishes diat he had never 
accepted his peerage and gone into the nobility of Britain. This 
rumour is probably only one of the numerous tales which gather 
around a great man. Max Aitken, as the young Canadian mil¬ 
lionaire, and as M.P. for Ashton-imder-Lyme, all at the age of 
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31, accepted a knighthood in 1911, a baronetcy in 1916, and a 
peerage in 1917. He presumably knew what he was doing, he 
has usually done so throughout his career. He has a son and 
tliree grandsons in the line of succession to his baronetcy and 
barony and thus has founded a new noble house, which in an¬ 
other hundred years will rank with the greatest in our history. 
It may be worth while to say something about the alleged regrets 
of the Beaver that he ever accepted a peerage, because, say some 
critics, he wanted to be Prime Minister. If he ever did nourish 
such an idea, he might well not have found his title an obstacle 
in the way. Beaverbrook’s earlier days in politics when he was 
engaged so closely in the overthrow of the Asquith administra¬ 
tion, saw the progress to great place of a peer, Lord Curzon, 
who should have been Prime Minister after the death of Bonar 
Law, but who was denied the leadership of the Conservative 
party by the intervention of Balfour (later himself a peer) with 
the Sovereign. Just why Curzon should not have become Prime 
Minister is not very clear. A peer Premier cannot be present in 
the Commons but then there have been many peer Premiers so 
that one would suppose the Commons to have grown used to the 
habit. As for ability Curzon had it every time over his success¬ 
ful rival, Stanley Baldwin. Curzon had held place after place in the 
government including the supreme position of Viceroy of India, 
and that at a time when India required very careful handling. 
With this example before him Beaverbrook could hardly have 
concluded that a peer was necessarily invalidated as a con¬ 
testant for the post of Premier. In fact as every good observer 
of politics knows, a peer is not barred from being Premier by 
any law but only by a ridiculous modern convention. 

Right at the beginning of the Beaverbrook story we are con¬ 
fronted with a mystery which is all the more remarkable because 
of the huge publicity which has attended the Beaver for many 
years. Put bluntly, where did his money come from? A man who 
can be a millionaire at the age of 30 is a remarkable phenomenon 
in any society but a man who comes to the fore financially with¬ 
out any of the ordinary success stories attached to him is a much 
more remarkable phenomenon. There are innumerable cases o 
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rich men who started \vith little or nothing and one has only to 
think of Ford in America or Nuffield in Britain to remember in¬ 
stances where the rise to wealth and fame is a real romance. But 
in cases such as those just quoted, one man became rich because 
he made motorcars cheaper than any one else had ever done, 
and turned them out in huge quantities, while the otlier progress¬ 
ed from a small cycle shop to a similar production of cars. We 
know what they did, and although this does not lessen the great¬ 
ness of the acliievement there is at least no mystery about it. 
But a great and wealthy man for whose rise there is no adequate 
explanation is surely the most remarkable feature in biographies 
in an age when everytliing is documented. How did Beaverbrook 
become wealthy? No account of his career ever gives us the 
answer and this goes as much for his latest biographer as for 
every other. Mr. Driberg in his interesting life of Beaverbrook 
has a little to say on the matter. He gives us about four pages 
out of a total of 250, and those four pages convey the impression 
of having been introduced because the author felt that he must 
say something on the subject. We are told in Driberg’s book of 
the formation of trusts in Canada, of various obscure intrigues, 
of a deal when the enemies of the rising Beaverbrook had con¬ 
siderable influence on the Bank of Montreal and might have 
denied him financial backing from that institution. Beaver- 
brook’s answer was to turn to London and to make his first 
English visit. He secured the financial backing which he need¬ 
ed. We hear too that great odium was created in Canada over 
some of these trust deals — monopolizations would be a better 
term than trusts — and that for a time Canada was well glad 
to be free of the Aitken presence. We hear that the appointment 
of Beaverbrook as official Canadian eyewitness in France in the 
first World War did much to soften Canadian resentment to¬ 
wards him. 

Yet after all this (only four pages anyway) we have no real 
e.xplanation. Here is a wonderful field for the inquirer. The 
research worker who can solve the problem of how the Beaver¬ 
brook fortune originated will have tackled the most difficult 
question of all in the newspaper world. If, as Mr. Driberg tells 
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us, the Canadians were displeased with Beaverbrook in his ear¬ 
lier days, and if, as everyone knows, he has created enemies in 
the course of his career, what a wonderful story to have invited 
hostile comment there would have been in the rise of the young 
Aitken. So far from any such story appearing in the world’s 
press, the feeling, such as it once was in Canada, has now so 
much declined that Beaverbrook can reside in the province of 
New Brunswick and act the part of a fairy godfather to the neigh¬ 
bourhood, having been Chancellor of the University and dis¬ 
pensing gifts which make him a revered figure in the district If 
this is the transformation in Canada, there is no hope that any¬ 
one is going to be able to imearth a discreditable story at this 
time of day about the Beaverbrook fortune. If such a story had 
existed it must have come out by now and would have been 
certain to have had an echo in Driberg’s book. In Mr. Robert 
Harling’s clever novel The Paper Palace there is a story about a 
newspaper proprietor who made a sudden rise to fame and for¬ 
tune from beginnings as obscure and penurious as those of 
Beaverbrook. His employees wonder about it, until at last one 
clever editor manages to unearth the grim secret and to black¬ 
mail his chief. No one will ever succeed in any exploit of this 
nature in the Beaverbrook story and any resemblance in Har¬ 
ling’s novel to Beaverbrook can be dismissed. 

So the curious mystery remains — how did the Beaverbrook 
millions originate? It seems that there were deals in Canada 
which involved the formation of large amalgamations, and this in 
the days when various Canadian industries were in an inchoate 
and unbalanced condition. The name of cement is mentioned in 
this connection. The basic problem is however, how did the 
young Aitken acquire the first capital to start any deals at all? 
When he did start, how did he, the imtutored rustic from the 
backwoods, overcome the hardened capitalists of Canada, and 
obtain a loan from British bankers? A veil of impenetrable dark¬ 
ness falls over these questions. One can understand the possi¬ 
bility of success in operations after the beginnings have^ pros¬ 
pered, but how came that initial success? As Beaverbrook s foes 
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have not answered these questions and as he has not seen fit 
to enlighten us, we can only pose the problem which gains in 
fascination from the impossibility of ever securing an answer 
to it. 

There is something intriguing in the position of the Beaver in 
the British peerage. I think that to many people who are not 
used to seeing and hearing him, there must have been a great 
surprise in his t^vo television appearances. The former of these 
was some four years ago in connection with the thirtieth anni¬ 
versary of the death of Lord Northcliffe. Most of us are used, 
and too well used, to the sort of panegyric which seems always to 
attend the obituary or anniversary notice of any great person. 
No matter how much backbiting and calumnious whispering 
there has been against him while he lived, the obituarists seem 
obsessed with the principle of nil de mortuis nisi bonum. This 
is a very good principle if one has been practising Cliristian 
charity habitually but it sits ill upon those who, having no real 
belief in speaking no ill of persons while they live, are yet afraid 
of or hypocritical about them when dead. For this reason the 
public appraiser of the great is usually suspect. 

To all such viewers the appearance of Lord Beaverbrook to 
speak of his friend Northcliffe must have come as a tremendous 
shock. Straight into our homes came a man who had been just 
announced and who then was left alone in tire studio. The studio 
looked like an ordinary room, with a table, desk and bowl of 
flowers, and the speaker was by himself. To those who knew him 
it was quite impossible to imagine that the Beaver would submit 
to B.B.C. interviewing. But that was not the main impression. 
At once he came to talk with us. He did not shuffle, or betray 
any sign of nervousness, in fact he acted just as he does in 
ordinary conversation, he seemed to be talking with his audience 
while at the same time talking at them. He described the experi¬ 
ences which he had had with Northcliffe, his journey down to 
Thanet to see Northcliffe and his consultations with him. In 
those days one gathered that of the two great publicists. Beaver- 
brook had been in the position of a learner. Apart from the 
details of the picture however, what really emerged was the 
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brilliance of the speaker and the freshness of his approach. Too 
many public men are insufferably dull and wedded to the 
prosaic and ordinary phrase. 

Two more years were to pass before Beaverbrook again ap¬ 
peared upon the television screen. This time in 1954 it was in 
Speaking Personally’ the B.B.C. programme in which various 
persons were brought before the British pubhc. In Lord Beaver- 
brook’s case he was presented in his great room in Cherkley 
Court in Surrey, and spoke at once as though we were all in the 
room with him. He spoke rather sadly as if he were thinking 
over former days with regret at what might have been. He took 
us back over the past and with special reference to the Premiers 
whom he remembered and who might have given us Empire 
unity. Asquith, Lloyd George, Bonar Law, Baldwin, Churchill, 
he spoke of them all. Of Bonar Law he spoke with the affection 
which he has always expressed for his friend. But none of them, 
whether they were friends or political enemies, had done much 
for the Empire, the recurrent theme of Beaverbrook’s life. And 
now he was alone there in his room, with the memories of the 
past falling around him like leaves from a dying tree. That 
evening there was to be a celebration of his birthday, his 75th, 
and a cake was to be cut. At the end of his talk there was a 
moment when Beaverbrook mentioned this and said that he 
must not be late. T am never late’ he added and then went out 
of the door, which slowly closed behind him. It was a piece of 
supreme artistry and a fitting conclusion to the talk. In that 
there had been an infinite pathos and sadness, and witlial a 
spirit of humility. He had instanced the career of Churchill as 
an example of the value of perseverance, for people had not liked 
Churchill and yet he had won through. There was such a homely 
touch about this note that it went right to people’s hearts. 

A most impressive speaker, was the thought of the majority 
of us, and to many it must have seemed that a great actor had 
been lost to politics and the press in Lord Beaverbrook. The 
great point about the numerous gifts of Beaverbrook is that they 
are developments of his own effort and personality and not the 
result of careful training by great masters in each particular 
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sphere. It is doubtful I should say that he has ever had a lesson 
in speechmaking or histrionics, yet there are very few public 
speakers as effective as he. 'I swear I use no art at all'. Then this 
is the perfection of art or else its complete absence, in short, 
untutored genius. There are many persons who are spoken of as 
orators who are really great writers of speeches. The only person 
who can really be described as an orator is the speaker who 
rises to his feet with few notes and who goes on to speak from 
his heart. ‘Out of tlie heart proceed all manner of evils’, but be¬ 
cause of this we must not deny to a Hitler tlie power of oratory. 

Beaverbrook as a speaker must be seen to be believed and be 
heard to be felt. I heard him speak on his beloved subject of the 
Empire, its unity and its trade. In a vast hall, crammed to capa¬ 
city, he has held a crowd of people, not by any means all friend¬ 
ly, with the force of his oratory. When he is on the platform he 
does all those things which the elocution class speakers have 
been taught to avoid. He shuffles about, he moves his hands and 
his body to give emphasis to his remarks. The classic stance of 
hands behind the back or at the side he eschews completely. 
His voice is bad, it has no smoothness, no grace; if in the Law 
Courts counsel is spoken of as possessing a golden voice, tlie 
analogy of Beaverbrook’s would be that of iron. The voice is 
raised and a shout comes forth for extra emphasis. The table is 
thumped, and glasses and books shake and rattle. The speaker 
goes on too long, according to the book of rules, the speaker 
does not endeavour to introduce graces or humour into his talk 
unless it suits him to be humorous. 

How then does Beaverbrook hold an audience? Because from 
first to last the speech on politics or economics is made >Aith 
evangelical fervour. It comes unmistakably from the heart and 
for that reason it has appeal which is utterly wanting in the 
polished and carefully thougt-out orations written up by those 
who often pass as orators but who succeed in emptying halls 
rather than filling them. 

Here comes in the principle of ancestry and background. It is 
useless to adopt the attitude that heredity does not coimt. It 
does and it comes into everyone’s life. When people denounce 
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heredity they really mean that they don’t have Norman barons 
or Plantaganet princes in their ancestry but they forget that this 
does not mean that they are without the influence of heredity. 
No one can escape from the influence of the past So with Bea- 
verbrook the most potent factor is that his father was a Scottish 
clergyman, and he is a son of the Manse. When the late Ramsay 
Muir subjected Beaverbrook’s theories on the economics of the 
British Empire to much unnecessary abuse, and descended to 
personalities, he was rebuked by Beaverbrook on the ground 
that he did not expect a son of the Manse to have so far for¬ 
gotten his manners. Beaverbrook’s father was the Rev. William 
Cuthbert Aitken, the minister of Newcastle, New Brunswick, 
Canada, who emigrated from Scotland to Canada. He was the 
son of Robert Aitken, of Silver Mine, Torpichen, Linlithgowshire, 
who was a gardener. Probably research would give us a few 
more generations of the line, of hardworking Scottish peasants, 
honest and simple. The Rev. William Aitken rose out of this 
environment by being able to profit from the excellent system of 
education which prevails in Scotland. He was the ‘lad of pairts 
without whom the Beaverbrook career would not have occurred. 
If he had stayed in Scotland, then Beaverbrook would perhaps 
never have had his chance. He might have grown up in Scot¬ 
land as an agitator in a working class neighbourhood. 

To his son, the Rev. William bequeatlied more than the great 
chance of life in Canada, a freer environment; from his father. 
Lord Beaverbrook inherited gifts of sterling value. A training in 
the more rigorous side of character, a predilection to forceful 
oratory of the old-fashioned pulpit type, and a deep knowledge 
of the Bible. Stories of Beaverbrook’s Biblical learning are legion; 
perhaps the best is that of the joke made by one of his Daily 
Express staff about one of the great figures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. Followed a cable from Beaverbrook: ‘The Bible is the 
WORD OF God, I will not have the heroes of the Old Testament 
RIDICULED.’ Again and again in his speeches, Beaverbrook quotes 
the Bible with all the ease of early knowledge. It is something 
tliat in the Dady Express in a leader there can be a quotation 
from the Book of Kings: 'Are not Abana and Pharfar, nvers of 
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Damascus better tlian all the rivers of Israel?’ (With of course the 
obvious analogy, are not the St Lawrence and the Murray bet¬ 
ter than all the Rhines and Danubes of Europe?). Yet before 
there is ridicule, is anyone able to say that such quotations from 
the Book of Life are likely to be found in the Continental Press? 

When Beaverbrook gave in his evidence to the Royal Com¬ 
mission on the Press he reminded the members of one of the 
exhortations of the Shorter Catechism, that we were intended in 
this world to increase our own and others’ wealth. This must 
have been an uncomfortable reminder to those on the Commiss¬ 
ion who had swallowed Socialist principles as to the wickedness 
of gaining wealth. 

All other matters are subsidiary in an account of Beaverbrook’s 
career to his love of Empire and his lifelong advocacy of Empire 
union. He is a Canadian, although Uke most Scottish Canadians 
he does not forget his Scottish origin. He is a Canadian and as 
such he thinks far more of the Empire than do people in this 
country. He has always been an Empire Crusader. It was in the 
darkest days of British economic distress that he launched his 
Empire Free Trade Crusade. In 1930 he began with the power¬ 
ful instruments at his command in his own newspapers and with 
the help of Lord Rothermere, to instil into the British people the 
principles of Empire cohesion and self-help. He succeeded in a 
very moderate manner. He brought that very remarkable states¬ 
man, Mr., later Earl, Baldwin to realize that the new movement 
might well draw away votes from the Conservatives and by 
splitting the Conservative poll, let in Labour or Liberal Can¬ 
didates. So far therefore Baldwin was willing to go along with 
Beaverbrook. A truce was patched up between them and Bald¬ 
win agreed to accept some measure of Empire Free Trade. Then 
Beaverbrook discovered that Baldwin was not really carrying 
out the agreement and war began between them. One of tire 
most remarkable phenomena in modem politics has been the 
failure of vast press interests to overcome the plans and wishes 
of one not very well endowed politician. Baldwin was faced with 
the opposition of Beaverbrook, Rothermere, the Labour and 
Liberal parties, the latter headed by the formidable Lloyd 
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George, and by dissension in his own party. Yet Baldwin sur¬ 
vived and retired when he wanted to and not before. When the 
economic crisis had reached its worst phase in 1931 the incom¬ 
petent Labour administration of Ramsay Macdonald was forced 
to give way and a National Government was formed. This 
government negotiated among other things a series of agree¬ 
ments with the governments of the British Dominions at Ottawa. 
The agreements which constituted Imperial Preference in the 
modern form are with us still. It has always been the wish of the 
United States government to do away with the British Empire and 
of course the Ottawa Agreements were not welcome to the 
Americans. Fortunately for their outlook there came the war of 
1939 in which the British were involved from the very beginning 
and were compelled to shoot away their overseas investments 
and their export trade, before the Americans were forced by the 
Japanese attack at Pearl Harbour into a war in which they had 
no choice but to fight At the end of the six years struggle in 
1945 the U.S.A. emerged as the greatest power in the world, 
and as the price of financial aid to Britain the policy of Imperial 
Preference had to be gradually abolished, and of necessity the 
Americans interfered in the conduct of British government in 
India and other eastern countries. There have been many coun¬ 
tries conquered by others in the history of the world and many 
great empires have been overthrown by others, but there has 
been only one mighty empire which has been given away by its 
own citizens, and that after a war in which all the enemies of 
that empire were beaten to the ground. In the first world war 
we preserved our heritage at a terrible price, the loss of our 
rising generation, of men typified by Rupert Brooke, JuHan Gren¬ 
fell, Warneford and many others; we came out of the war with 
a burden of debt to the Yank, and between the wars we never 
succeeded in keeping our unemployed at less than one 
Yet we did recover and in 1939 the British Navy was still the 
worlds largest fleet and Britain was still the worlds creditor 
nation, with the vastest empire seen in the history o man. 
influence of Beaverbrook was cast always into ® ^ ® , 

strengtliening the Empire. He was not interested m po 
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economic theories, such as the redistribution of wealth; obviously 
there is little point in arguing about wealth and its redistribution 
unless the wealth exists, and if finance is to be subjected to weird 
experiments it needs to be greatly increased in strength to stand 
up to them. Beaverbrook advocated closer imperial unity, Empire 
Free Trade, and isolationism from Europe. It is easy to say now 
tliat this policy is mistaken, but it may be remembered that tlie 
only free and steadfast allies whom we possessed from 1939 to 
1945 were found in the British Empire; that tlie only real revival 
of British trade came from the time of the Ottawa Agreements, 
when at last this country for the first time since 1860 had some¬ 
thing to bargain with. 

While both sides in the war of 1939-45 were deserted by a 
Latin ally, and while the British were reinforced by the Russians 
and the Americans only because the latter had to fight, the 
Australians, Canadians, South Africans, New Zealanders and 
Indians, were fighting and toiling at our side in every theatre of 
war from the beginning. 

The Ottawa Agreements did not represent the full fruit of 
Empire policy which Beaverbrook wished for, but they were 
something which counted for a great deal and which must have 
been of value because of the dislike which they excited in 
American breasts. The G.A.T.T. (General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade), which was brought out of the deliberations of the 
United Nations, and to which Britain became a signatory, was 
the enemy of Imperial Preference. The British Empire in the 
American view had at last been dismembered, and it only re¬ 
mained for Imperial Preference to be done away with. 

It is not difficult to envisage Beaverbrook's feeling of bitter¬ 
ness and loneliness as he looks back upon the failure of so many 
efforts to unite the Empire. The British are the only people who 
having a great empire are not proud of it and do not care what 
happens to it. Occasionally someone comes from abroad to this 
country and endeavours to awaken the British people to a sense 
of their own inheritance. The most that such a hardy soul will 
get for his pains is a mild amount of applause. He will not get 
any active support Some years ago I became interested in the 
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Empire Youth Movement. I remember attending a conference of 
youth workers who represented various movements and who 
were being asked to co-ordinate their efforts on behalf of the 
youth of the Empire. I have never attended such a frustrating 
meeting. One could plead with fervour the necessity of standing 
together against the forces of Communism, but at the last one 
found that the minds of the delegates were taken up with mat¬ 
ters of routine and procedure. They were concerned not with 
what would happen to the British Empire but with how the 
proper authorities in their own small movements were to be 
approached. 

It is precisely because the efforts of Beaverbrook have met 
with much the same attitude on the part of those whom he has 
addressed that the note of sadness crept in to the television 
speech which he made in ‘Speaking Personally*. His Empire 
Crusade has not met with anything resembling the success that 
it deserved. He is very largely a voice crying in the wilderness. 

It is pleasanter to turn to his undoubted success in the field of 
journalism. If the Harmsworths were the great influence in re¬ 
moulding newspapers so that they were to be worthy of the 
modern age and not mere replicas of the sheets which came out 
fiom the times of Defoe and Steele, then the greatest learner 
from the Harmsworths was Lord Beaverbrook. The facts speak 
for themselves. In 1913 he acquired the principal interest in the 
Daily Express, but it was not until the period of 1918 that he 
began to take an active control of that newspaper. From then 
on he took an ever greater interest, not the interest which a 
rich owner talces in a new toy, but the interest of one who is 
himself a craftsman. As Lord Camrose remarked in his survey of 
the British Press, 'Lord Beaverbrook is still the controlling owner, 
the master mind and the final arbiter of all that affects e 
Express and the newspapers to which it is allied. In 191 e 
sale of the Express was about 270,000 copies per day. By l^u 
sales had doubled and they have never gone back ^til at las 
they reached the region of over 4 millions copies a day. llus is 
a phenomenal rise and is primarily due to the efforts of Beaver¬ 
brook. His restless energy forged the means of success, and 
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nothing was allowed to stand in his way. One feature of liis 
work is to be seen in the number of distinguished joiumalists 
whom he has trained, yet he himself is largely self-trained as a 
joiumalist. The same zest for his work which has made him such 
a formidable and exhilarating speaker made him also a supreme 
master of the journalistic craft. There are of course many who 
sneer at the popular press, and others who deplore its sensation¬ 
alism, yet what would reading of a lighter kind be if all the 
national newspapers were what is known as ‘responsible. There 
are many people whose sole diet of newspaper reading is The 
Times. How they do it no one can say, for such a course of 
reading must be of ineffable dullness. After a course of what is 
knoNvn as serious newspaper reading, one is only too glad to get 
back to the popular press. In any event all serious students of 
current affairs and all who are concerned with the psychology 
of the nation must notice the Daily Express. Any paper wliich 
has a readership of something like 10 millions (counting the num¬ 
ber of readers per copy) must be a potent influence. This vast 
machine has been created out of a tiny circulation of little 
more than a quarter of a million. This is one of the achievements 
of Beaverbrook and another is the e.xistence of the Sunday Ex¬ 
press. This paper was bom in 1920. One of the most interesting 
features in connection with the Sunday Express is the reader- 
ship which it has among the higher classes — precisely tliose 
persons who are the subject matter of this book. In aristocratic 
homes, in castle and manor houses throughout Britain, the Sun¬ 
day Express is one of the most favoured newspapers among the 
peerage and baronetcy. I had an amusing instance of this some 
years ago. When I had nearly completed my work on the cur¬ 
rent Burke’s Landed Gentry, I was interviewed by the Sunday 
E.xpress. Something in the article led readers to suppose that my 
work was not completed, and in the course of the week following 
that in which the review of Landed Gentry appeared in tlie 
Sunday Express, I received 200 letters. So great was the interest 
shown by the writers of these letters that I was compelled to 
accept many of their pedigrees and as they could not be accom¬ 
modated in the main book I had to bring out a supplement, a 
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separate volume which carried over 100 pedigrees. 

Undoubtedly the Sunday Express is one of the liveliest of the 
Sunday papers and contains many exposures of current matters 
which would otherwise be hushed up. 

A speaker of magnetism, a newspaper chief who not only 
commands but also instructs and exemplifies what he wants, 
Beaverbrook has many side talents which he seldom uses. He 
has written a number of witty, well written books, but it is a 
pity that he has not produced more. His Politicians and the War 
is an outstanding study. His Politicians and the Press, Canada in 
Flanders, and other books are studies of importance to the 
historian of the first part of the 20th century. The books are in¬ 
teresting to read as well as being valuable studies. 

Britain has the habit of breaking the hearts of her best and 
greatest sons, but of calling them in without any hesitation when 
the time of crisis threatens. A Churchill is left in the wilderness 
for eleven years and is howled down by the very House of Com¬ 
mons which later fawns upon him and accords the most ridicu¬ 
lous and preposterous admiration to what are really somewhat 
juvenile and sometimes banal remarks. Similarly, a Beaverbrook 
is allowed to expend his enormous energies and for the re.sult to 
be ridiculed by demagogues of the stamp of Bevan. Yet in 1940 
when Britain was threatened more terribly than she had been 
for many centuries, with the enemy only 20 miles away, 
Churchill was called to form a government and to Beaver¬ 


brook went one of the most arduous of ministerial appointments, 
that of Minister for Aircraft Production. He held this post for 


one year, enough to give us the planes to sustain our airforce. If 
the British airforce was good in quality in 1940 it was undoubtedly 
poor in quantity and as continual battle wastage took toll of our 
numbers, we should have eventually been exhausted in the battle 
with the Luftwaffe if there had not been a man of almost super¬ 
human drive in charge of the production of planes. The anec¬ 
dotes which circulated in the Air Ministry in 1940 41 as to 
doings at M.A.P. were sometimes highly diverting, provided one 
was not the subject of them. The Minister seemed not to sleep. 
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The fearful energy and push with which his staff in tlic Express 
building were only too familiiir, were now transferred to the 
quiet purlieus of Whitehall. CivU Serx'ants who had never known 
anything more drastic than the curtailment of sick leave were 
now exposed to calls wliich might occur at any hour of the day 
or night. It was related of one senior Civil Servant that the 
Minister kept him up normally to three in the morning and yet 
expected to see him perfectly fresh and unconcened at nine 
o’ clock the same morning. Favourite procedures were curtailed 
or circumvented. Strange and uncouth language was heard in 
places where hitliero only tlie most stilted euphemisms had been 

employed. 

Still, we got the planes, but perhaps it was better for every¬ 
one that after the crucial twelve months had passed. Beaver- 
brook should have become Minister of Supply (1941—42) and 
tlicn for the rest of the war. Lord Privy Seal, a post in wliich 
like Jimmy Thomas before him he no doubt found tlie duties 
extremely heavy. 

There is something peculiarly fascinating in tlie display of 
energy on the part of such a man. It is impossible to predict how 
and where the force will show itself, but tlie miracle is usually 
the same; a man of such overflowing powers nvUI show them early 
and continue to demonstrate them right into old age. The sort 
of mentality which is interested in carpet slippers and in potter¬ 
ing around a patch of garden in the early tliirties can have no 
conception of the apparently feverish, yet in fact completely 
calm and controlled force, of men like Beaverbrook. They rise 
above the ordinary limitations of humanity and the body is bent 
and forced into conformity with the wishes of the soul. In no 
respect does the remarkable quality of triumphing over bodily 
limitations show itself more than in the case of Beaverbrook. 

In 1930 there occurred a momentous by-election in Fulham. 
Up to that time there had been a number of campaigns 
in various by-elections in which the Empire Free Trade 
candidates of Beaverbrook had put up against all comers 
including the official Conservative candidates. But in Fulham the 
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official Conservative, Sir Cyril Cobb, was ready to accept the 
Beaverbrook mandate. Sir Cyril had been member for Fulham 
West for several years and had only lost the seat to a Labour 
candidate at the 1929 election. The Labour candidate had gone 
and tlien in 1930 a by-election became necessary. It so happen¬ 
ed that in Fulham Lord Beaverbrook possessed a house called 
the Vineyard. This house stood in a part of Fulham which was 
usually regarded as a dead loss by Labour canvassers, Hurling- 
ham, which many people to this day still imagine to be in Putney 
because many of its telephone numbers are on the Putney ex¬ 
change. Hurlingham in 1930 was very different from what it is 
to-day. Then the manificent grounds of the great Hurhng- 
ham club were the centre of many outstanding social 
events, including some splendid polo matches. It was nothing 
unusual to see a crowned head or other royal personage at the 
polo games. Around the polo club there were roads of a gra¬ 
dually declining social importance and there were several oldish 
houses which were reminders from the Victorian period of the 
days when socially important people had lived in Hurlingham. 
One such house was Vineyard. Its ownership has not so far as 
I know been mentioned in any of the accounts of the Beaver’s 
activities. This is probably the reason for the occupation of the 
house. It was near enough in London to be extremely useful for 
any public man who wanted to be close to the seat of govern¬ 
ment and of business affairs, and yet not to be pestered by un¬ 


due publicity or attention. 

During the 1930 by-election, of course, the ownership of 
Vineyard must have been a godsend to Beaverbrook. One of his 
earliest appearances on the side of Cobb was marked by his 
declaration that he was a Fulham man himself and therefore had 


a claim to speak to the people of the district. ‘The school chil¬ 
dren in New King’s Road wake me up in the morning.’ 

No speaker could have thrown himself into the election contest 
with more zest than Beaverbrook. He was everywhere in all 
sorts of obscure halls where the local vicars were only too happy 
to be able to preside at meetings where a real lord — Canadian 
or not did not matter — was the principal speaker. And speak 
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Beaverbrook did with immense energy and witli an earnestness 
which had the revivalist fer\'our about it. 

Yet his principal work for the cause of Cobb, and of course of 
Empire Free Trade, was not done on platforms but in the garden 
at Hurlingham were he received visitors and where also he 
thought out his speeches and his campaigns. It was in his 
garden that he spent many hours and where he seemed to be 
immune from the ordinary wants of humanity. Meals were 
brought into the garden which was large enough to be secluded 
without being entirely innaccessible to view. Meals were taken 
out again, untasted. At one time his daughter came to see Iiim. 
She had a very unsocial lunch for while she partook of refresh¬ 
ment her father continued to read his papers without doing more 
tlian drink a glass of some medicinal substance. Her presence did 
not seem particularly welcome and after a while her handbag 
was thrown on to the ground while papers of importance were 
brought into line. 

Hours were passed in the Vineyard garden sometimes with the 
Beaver sitting or lying full lengtli on his couch while he read 
or meditated. Ever and anon there would be a cry of ‘Albert’ 
and a harassed looking man servant would emerge from the back 
of the house and come hurrying towards the ‘governor’, as his 
servants often call him. 'rhis was Beaverbrook’s right hand per¬ 
sonal servant who was expected very often to anticipate his 
master s wishes. As Albert found it very difficult to hear the 
repeated summonses Beaverbrook provided himself wth a bell 
with which he summoned Albert whenever he needed him. This 
was, on an average, every five minutes. 

The garden was the scene of more active labours. The crux of 
the problem in West Fulham was that the strong Labour interest 
(they have held the seat since 1945, although it was formerly a 
Conservative centre) would be sure to retain the seat if there 
were again to be a Liberal candidate, for in 1929 it was con¬ 
sidered that the intervention of a Liberal had had the effect of 
allo^ving the Labour candidate to get in. In the early stages of 
the election campaign it was not absolutely decided that there 
would not be a Liberal candidate. A local man’s name was 
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mentioned as a possible intervener. Before Nomination day this 
matter had to be settled in the interest of Sir Cyril Cobb. It was 
a task of great delicacy to persuade the Liberal potential can¬ 
didate that he would best serve Liberalism by standing down in 
order that a protectionist Tory should win the seat. Beaverbrook 
had him to call upon him and it was amusing to watch persuasion 
at work, almost like watching a film of the old silent days 
without accompanying captions. The pair walked up and down 
the garden, they sat on the sofa together, they talked earnestly 
and they debated. For hours it seemed that the conference 
would continue, but the end came with the would-be Liberal 
candidate arriving on the platform in support of Cobb. 

The campaign attracted great attention in the press quite apart 
from the Beaverbrook section of it. Political leaders watched 
the election and speculated on its progress. Then came the 
night of the result. Cobbs majority was 200. But it was an¬ 
other victory for Empire preference and Beaverbrook had the 
‘Glory, glory. Hallelujah’ attitude. Straightway he forsook the 
Vineyard save for brief visits which for aught I know he may 
still be paying there. 

The heir to the barony and baronetcy is the elder and only 
surviving son of Lord Beaverbrook, the Hon. John William Max¬ 
well Aitken, who served with great distinction in the Au.riliary 
Air Force in the last war. He was a Group Captain and won the 
D.S.O. and D.F.C. He has also had political experience, having 
been M.P. for Holborn for five years after the war. His position 
as second to his father in the Beaverbrook Newspapers Group 
guarantees the successful continuance of the great house which 
his father founded. 



Chapter eleven 


LEICESTER 

THE HOUSE OF COKE 


O ne of the show places of Norfolk is the famous Holkham 
Hall and on visiting days the park is full of cars and 
coaches converging upon the house. Holkham stands upon a 
slight rise looking towards a valley on the other side of which is 
a tall obelisk. I do not think that anyone could describe the ex¬ 
terior as beautiful. It is too much laid out in formal lines and 
there is a plainess about it which is increased at the present day 
by the fact that there is a yellow ochre tint upon it. The build¬ 
ing dates from the middle of the 18th century when Sir Thomas 
Coke was created Earl of Leicester in 1744. The present Earl¬ 
dom dates from the time of his great-nephew Thomas William 
Coke who was his heir through the female line and whose 
father Mr Wenman Roberts had assumed the name and arms of 
Coke upon succeeding to the Holkham estates. The interior of 
the house, though it is filled with magnificent furniture and art 
treasures, has all the appearance of a museum; as one enters, 
duly paying one’s fee, one is met by the sight of a gallery of 
statues with rails in front of them. The huge crowds of visitors 
and the necessarily slow progress which one makes, all help to 
lead one to forget that this is still one of the stately homes of Eng¬ 
land with the accent on the word home, for the fifth Earl of 
Leicester (of the 1837 creation) has Holkham for his principal 
seat Of the immense wealth of the interior, some who have not 
visited die house may be able to judge if they have seen the 
splendours of the book and manuscript collection from Holkham 
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which has been displayed in the British Museum. 

Yet there is no family in the British aristocracy which has 
more claim to renown for varied and intrinsic ability than that 
of the Cokes of Holkham. The origin of the family is not among 
the most ancient in the aristocracy; it goes back only some four 
and a half centuries to about 1480, when Robert Coke of East 
Ruston in Norfolk, who is described as a gentleman, married Agnes 
the daughter and heiress of Robert Crispyng. The son of this 
couple was another Robert Coke and his son, also Robert Coke, 
was the father of one of the most celebrated lawyers ever to be 
produced by the English Bar. This was Sir Edward Coke, whose 
portrait in his robes as Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas or 
of King’s Bench (he held both posts) looks down forbiddingly 
upon the student of the Inner Temple as he eats his lunches and 
dinners. For Sir Edward Coke, known more familiarly as Coke 
upon Littleton, is one of tlie greatest ornaments of that famous 
Inn of Court. A fierce old man he looks, without any of the milk 
of human kindness. From what we know of him he was guilty in 
his daily life as a judge, of faults, almost crimes, of which for- 
timately no member of the English judicial system has been 
guilty for over two centuries. If we read Coke’s interchanges 
with Sir Walter Raleigh, or with some of the conspirators in the 
Gunpowder Plot, we shall condemn him as a man worthy to 
rank with Judge Jeffreys, and say that he was a sycophantic 
fawner upon that monstrosity of kingship, James I, just as Jef¬ 
freys fawned upon the hapless James II. Yet this same man 
who appears by his life, at least the earlier portion of it, to have 
been the perfect comtier-judge, was in his latter days among 
those strenuous opponents of the humbug of Divine Monarchy 
which Charles I was trying in a muddled manner to set up in 
England. It would be easy of course to find a facile explanation 
of Coke’s change of outlook; it is a pity that neither Macaulay 
nor Belloc have left us a description of Coke, for their pieces 
would have been all blackness or all light with no intemediate 
shades of grey. The old man of the Inner Temple has a ™ l^'^ 
and a commanding carriage; he does not look as though he held 
his office purely at the bidding of Majesty. He served a master 
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more imperious than any sovereign. The Common Law of Eng¬ 
land was his first love and his last In the name of tliat great 
master, and not so much in tlie name of James I, he was prepared 
to browbeat helpless prisoners and terrify juries into compliance 
with the Royal will. But when that same Royal will tlireatened 
tlie Common Law. Coke refused to yield. At the ripe age of 72 
he was dismissed ignominiously from his post of Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench. He was committed to the Tower 
and dismissed from the Privy Council. No doubt James I, that 
British Solomon who knew so e.Kcellently all that would have 
qualified him to be head master of an Elizabethan Grammar 
school, but nothing which fitted him to rule a great nation, no 
doubt James thought that he had finished with Coke. He or at 
any rate his son, Charles I, was very rapidly to find out his 
mistake. Coke became the most uncompromising upholder of the 
rights of the Commons and in 1628 he was elected M.P. for the 
county of Buckingham. He was the strength of the opposition to 
the unfettered Royal Prerogative; from Coke the leaders of the 
Parliamentary party drew constant stores of precedents and 
supplies of knowledge as to their rights and to the constitutional 
position of the Sovereign. 

It could be said that Coke changed his views because he lost 
his job, but this would be very far wide of the mark. Coke’s 
grandfather on the maternal side had been William Knightley, 
an attorney of Norwich and it was perhaps from this source that 
he derived his first impulse to the law. He remained a student 
until he was 28 when he took his first case as a barrister. Law 
students who are reading for the Bar may tliink it hard to be¬ 
lieve that anything can be worse than the studies which they 
have to learn; yet four or five hundred years ago the Bar student 
had infinitely more difficulties. For one thing all the pleadings 
and most of the books were written in that weird jargon, law- 
French or Norman French, which persisted in use in the English 
Law Courts until 1732. Apart from this there were no such things 
as aids for the student. Cases were very imperfectly reported 
and instead of students’ manuals, the books which the learner was 
expected to use were the same as those employed by the 
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practitioner. As one of Cokes biographers remarked: ‘The books 
which he studied so steadily and so perseveringly, were of a 
nature which almost defy the mental digestion of a modern 
student. There were then no law books written with the elegance 
of Blackstone’s Commentaries, or Feame’s Contingent Remain¬ 
ders. Every law authority was composed in the barbarous law 
P'rench of the age, and Coke had to struggle to obtain knowledge 
from such authors as Fleta, Britton, Hengham, and Littleton, 
from the year books, and the reports of Plowden and Dyer.’ 
Coke must have been a man of outstanding mental toughness to 
be able to digest such a mass of ungainly learning, but in so 
doing he fell in love with the fabric of the Common Law. It 
entered into the very fibre of his being. He could not conceive 
of England without it. Perhaps to be able the better to get across 
his feelings for the Common Law to younger men, Coke wrote 
his famous Commentaries upon the Tenures of Lyttleton. This 
has been described as the most profound work of humane 
science in any language; a large claim but perhaps not as wide 
as it seems. At the base of most disputes in England’s history 
has lain the problem, who is to control the land? If this be so, 
then the law relating to Real Property must be the most impor¬ 
tant feature of English study. Real Property. There in that term 
lies the English appreciation of the things which really count. 
Real Property as divorced from something insubstantial. It was 
a bad day for England when we parted with the tangible and 
substantial forms of real property for those of stocks and shares, 
and other properties, not so solid. Coke came to know and love 
the Common Law, as no one was to know it after him. When 
James dismissed him from his offices, it was because he had 
refused to bow to the Court of Chancery which he regarded as 
an interloper and which interfered with the Common Law. He 
felt in his bones that something was fundamentally wrong, and 
against this he made his stand. It is to Coke and others that we 
owe the existence of a law in England which is not that of Rome. 
In the 16th century when other nations in Europe were turning 
to the acceptance of the Roman law, it was due to the stand of 
men like Coke that our own system of law was preserved. As it 
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has turned out, the Common Law has become the legal system 
of a large and influential part of the world. 

Coke was educated at Norwich, then at Trinity College Cam¬ 
bridge, after which he went to the Inner Temple. He passed 
through the then usual course of study of 8 years and was called 
to the Bar at the age of 27. His biographers have been unable 
to discover much in the way of detail of his early life, but they 
have provided him with a pedigree which is supposed to meet 
his subsequent greatness. To the outline which I have given 
above they have added the details of an earlier line which might 
have been connected with that of Sir Edward but of which there 
is no proof. 

From very early days in his career at the Bar, Coke had 
accumulated landed property. His first marriage was to Bridget, 
daughter and co-heiress of John Paston, of Huntingfield Hall, 
Suffolk; he was the third son of Sir William Paston of Paston. 
Thus Coke married into a family of great note in East Anglia. 
His bride brought him a jointure, but almost as much as her for¬ 
tune, Coke wanted her lineage. Having little of his o\vn, Coke 
wanted his wife's family to be outstanding. It was the same vrith 
his second wife. She was Lady Elizabeth, daugliter of tlie first 
Earl of Exeter, and widow of Sir William Hatton, Knight. He 
had children by both his wives. He had property by tliem too, 
and with this and the property left him by his father, together 
with his own exertions, he acquired estates in his native Nor¬ 
folk, in Essex, in Dorset and in Buckinghamshire. His life took 
on the usual form of the Elizabethan courtiers and lawyer’s. He 
gathered wealth. There is much in Shakespeare’s plays about the 
wise man of the world who garners property. Shakespeare him¬ 
self was a snob and a seeker after wealth. He preferred the 
ownership of New Place in Stratford, as far as we can tell, to 
tlie authorship of Hamlet, for while he cared about the owner¬ 
ship of New Place, he did not worry very much about what 
happened to the plays. 

Diuing the 30 years of Queen Elizabeth’s reign while Coke 
was a barrister, he spent some of his time in practice at the Bar, 
then as Solicitor General, and finally as Attorney General. It was 
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not unta the accession to the throne of James VI of Scotland 
as James I of England that Cokes position came into the public 
eye. The death of Queen Elizabeth must have been a terrible 
thing for those vi'ho had grown old in her service. In one case 
especially, that of Sir Walter Raleigh, we know that it meant the 
difference behveen success and failure. T think but rawly of 
thee was the sage remark of James I to Raleigh when he met 
him. For a generous spirit like Raleigh, the advent of James I 
was the sign that a lesser age had come. He was soon imprisoned 
to please the Spaniards whom he had chatised in an earlier 
period, and his very life was in danger. 

Far otherwise was it with Coke. To him the coming of the new 
king was a great gain. Under the haughty and discerning Eliza¬ 
beth, no one, not even a favourite was expected to be able to 
slip past the scrutiny of the Queen and no one did. She evaluated 
all alike, but in the time of her successor venal considerations and 
vile habits were as likely as not to prove the passport to court 
favour. Mr. George Vilbers passed in six years from a plain 
esquire through all the grades of the peerage to become Duke 
of Buckingham. He managed to get his mother made a countess 
while titles were handed out to the rest of his family as easily 
as though they were merely letters of credit. Only one of Vil- 
liers’ sisters or brothers escaped a connection with the peerage 
and this was his half sister Frances who died unmarried. Villiers 
owed his advancement to his handsome person on which James I 
used to like to loll and slobber. ‘Steenie’, James would exclaim, 
this being his nickname for his favourite, ‘do you not think, you 
and Baby Charles, that etc etc’, whatever sage proposition the 
wisest fool in Christendom might be enunciating at the time. 
This was the pass to which Majesty was reduced in Jacobean 
times, enough to make Elizabeth turn in her grave. In such an 
atmosphere almost anyone who was prepared to speak com¬ 
fortingly to the King and do what he wanted was sure of ad¬ 
vancement. Coke began by describing the Gunpowder Plot as 
the greatest conspiracy ever made in England before the greatest 
King who ever reigned in England, surely the most astounding 
example of hyperbole in the English language! Such a man must 
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be rewarded and he was very shortly appointed from being 
Attorney General to Lord Chief Justice both of tire Comnion 
Pleas and of the King’s Bench. His career until this date (1605— 
06) is summed up in tlie great monument erected to his memory 
in Tittleshall Chmch in Norfolk with his effigy in tlie Judge's 
robes lying at full length, above him a canopy supported by two 
marble pillars, on tlie top of which were four large figures. Be¬ 
tween the pillars were two marble tables the one inscribed in 
Latin, the other in English. In the latter he is described in the 
following terms: ‘A late Reverend Judge. E.xcellent in all learii- 
ing, divine and humane. That for his own. this for his country’s 
food, especially in the knowledge and practice of the municipal 
laws of this kingdom, a famous Reader, a sound councillor; in his 
younger years. Recorder of the cities of Norwich and London. 
Ne.xt Solicitor General to Queen Elizabeth, and Speaker of the 
Parliament in the 25 years of her reign. Afterwards Attorney to 
the same Queen.’ 

With all his faults Coke had gone so deeply into tlie study of 
the Common Law that he could not endure that a profane hand 
should touch the Ark of the Covenant. All through the reign of 
Elizabeth there had been rivalry betsveen Coke and the famous 
Francis Bacon; the latter was a man of genius but this does not 
always prove helpful in the rough and tumble of the courts, 
especially in courts as brutal as those of the Elizabethan and 
Stuart periods. No D.A. portrayed by Hollywood has ever brow¬ 
beaten witnesses or threatened a jury as Tudor lawyers were 
wont to do. In such a contest the large views and cultured out¬ 
look of Bacon would cause him to lose before the narrower but 
fiercer mind of Coke. Besides Bacon had been so imprudent, one 
of the rare occasions when he was guilty of this fault, as to have 
opposed Queen Elizabeth over the passage of a bill through tlie 
Commons. That sealed his doom as regards preferment while she 
lived, but with the advent of James, Bacon also managed to 
secure advancement, though he was nearly 60 when he became 
Lord High Chancellor and a peer. The wheel of fortune turned 
full circle before Bacon triumphed over Coke. In brief, a contest 
arose between the Court of the Lord Chancellor and the Court 
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of King’s Bench. As this account may otherwise be unintelligible 
to the average reader, it will be as well to explain how the two 
Courts came to be in conflict. 

The legal history of England is summed up in the fact that 
for many centuries there were two legal systems in the country. 
One was that of Common Law which was administered by the 
Royal Courts and which professed to administer either the law 
as it had always been or at least the law as declared by Act of 
Parliament. Should a man be dissatisfied with the decisions of 
the ordinary law courts, he could have recourse to the King’s 
Grace, in other words he could petition the King for redress of 
wrong. The King referred the petition to the Chancellor who 
acted as the Royal secretary. By this means there grew up a Court 
of Chancery and there was naturally great jealousy between the 
Common Law lawyers and those of the Chancellor’s court. It is 
quite understandable that people should have been allowed to 
petition the Sovereign when they felt that the Law Courts had 
denied them justice but why it was necessary for two systems of 
law to be allowed to grow up side by side in the same country is 
surely a mystery. It was not until 1875—76 that the two systems 
were finally merged, but by that time the distinction between 
Law and Equity was so pronounced that to this day lawyers will 
always refer to the law and/or equity of a subject. 

One of the means by which conflict could come about be* 
hveen the tu'o law courts lay in the habit of the Court of Chan¬ 
cery in issuing orders that a case which the Common Law Courts 
had closed should be reopened. It thus could easily happen that 
a person whom Coke had sent to prison could be released by a 
mandamus from the Chancellor, or that a case which Coke 
was considering could be removed from his court into that of the 
Chancellor by a writ of certiorari issued by the latter. This is 
described by one of Coke's biographers: ‘The dissensions arose 
between the courts of King’s Bench and Chancery, regarding the 
superior jurisdiction claimed over the former by the latter, even 
to the power of reversing its judgment, a power which Coke 
strenuously opposed, and which, after much strenuous discus¬ 
sion. was finally disposed of by an order from the King, July 14. 
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1616 in which he confirmed to tlie Court of Chancery all the 
powers that it had before claimed and exercised.’ 

To make matters worse, at the King’s right hand to advise liim 
was Bacon, who now saw at last liis chance to crush his rival. 
Lord Ellesmere, who was tlien Lord Chancellor, was a sick man, 
and Bacon could see that if he now used his advantage to tlie 
best of his ability, the King would confirm the jurisdiction of the 
Court of Chancery, and on the death of Ellesmere would ap¬ 
point Bacon in his place. This was exactly what happened and 
Bacon became Chancellor in 1618. In the preceding two years 
Coke was completely degraded from his great position. There 
were plenty of actions in Coke’s legal career which would have 
justified his removal from his profession, but when he fell, he 
fell, however misguided in the cause of law, the desire to uphold 
the authority of his court. He was degraded as few felons have 
been, for he was made to feel his fall; he was sent to the Tower 
and deprived of his place in the Privy Council. Bacon may not 
have exalted over him, for revenge and cruelty were not vices of 
that curious nature. In any event Bacon’s gratification was short 
lived. Within two years he was himself deprived of his position. 
He was found guilty of having taken bribes or at least of having 
known that his servants had taken them. Coke took no part in 
the condemnation of Bacon because there was no need to do so. 
He knew that his rival’s guilt was so clearly established that 
nothing could be added to it. 

After Coke had recovered from his fall — incidentally he tried 
to regain the royal favour — he did not lose heart. He still had 
the immense fortune which he had accumulated in his legal 
career, and soon afterwards married Lady Elizabeth Hatton, a 
widow with means and pedigree or at least connections. Then, 
as he had left the office of Lord Chief Justice, which did not then, 
as it does nowadays, carry a peerage with it, he was eligible for 
election to the House of Commons. He became M.P. for Nor¬ 
folk and from that time was one of the main opposers of the 
Court party. Not that he appears to have been vindictive, but 
he had seen the fabric of the law in danger and he longed to 
vindicate its true position. The Court recognised the danger which 
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this great adversary could bring against it. His papers were 
seized, his houses and his chambers in the Temple were sealed 
and his liberty was in danger. Yet right until the end of his life 
he was a pillar of the opposition. In one of his speeches he warns 
the Commons of the dangers of a power above the law. ‘Look 
into all the petitions of former times; they never petitioned 
wherein there was a saving of the King s sovereignty. I know that 
prerogative is a part of the law; but “sovereign power” is no 
parliamentary word. In my opinion it weakens Magna Charta 
and all the statutes for they are absolute without any saving of 
sovereign power.... If we grant this by implication, we give a 
sovereign power above all laws.' He had a big part in the Petition 
of Right. In 1628 he retired from Parliament, but as he did so he 
made a last energetic speech against the favourite, the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was then to be charged with having ill ad¬ 
vised his King. In that last Parliament of Coke’s, a new member 
made a speech, a maiden speech; this was Oliver Cromwell, the 
Huntingdonshire grazier as John Buchan called him. How much 
influence did the career and speeches of Coke have upon that 
mighty spirit? 

We can conclude the account of Coke’s life by a further quo¬ 
tation from his epitaph in which he is thus referred to: ‘By King 
James constituted Chief Justice of both Benches successively, in 
both a just, in both an exemplary judge, one of His Majesty’s 
most honourable Privy Council, as also of Council to Queen 
Anne and Chief Justice in Eyre of all her forests, parks, and 
chases, recorder of the City of Coventry, and High Steward of 
the University of Cambridge, whereof he was sometime a Mem¬ 
ber of Trinity College. He had two wives. By Bridget his first 
wife (one of the daughters and coheirs of John Paston, Esquire), 
he had issue, 7 sons, and 3 daughters; and by the Lady Elizabeth, 
his second wife, (one of the daughters of the Rt. Hon. Thomas, 
late Earl of Exeter) he had issue two daughters. A chaste hus¬ 
band, a provident father.’ To which may be added the inscription 
beneath the effigies: ‘He crowned his pious life with as pious 
and Christian departure at Stoke Poges in the county of Buck¬ 
ingham on Wednesday the 3rd day of September in the year of 
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Our Lord MDCXXXIII/ He was 84. His last words were Thy 
Kingdom Come, Thy Will be done. 

So much for this undoubtedly great man, whose fame can 
never die save with the deatli of English law. His sons were left 
by him with as much wealtli, each of them, as if each were an 
eldest son. From this fact arose the subsequent fame and fortune 
of the Earls of Leicester. The family could hardly fail to succeed 
on such a foundation. One of Coke’s descendants. Sir Thomas 
Coke, K.B. was created Earl of Leicester in 1744 but as his only 
son. Viscount Coke, died before him, the titles became extinct, 
but the estates devolved upon the son of the Earl’s sister who had 
married a Mr. Roberts. This nephew, Wenman Roberts, took the 
name and arms of Coke, thus following the usual device of 
English families whereby a great name is perpetuated altliough 
in the male line it has become extinct. Wenman Roberts or Coke 
had a son who was to be one of the greatest agricultural im¬ 
provers this country has kno\vn. He was the great Mr. Thomas 
Coke of Holkham whose portrait appears at the beginning of the 
first volume of Burkes Landed Gentry, or of Burke’s Commoners, 
as it was originally and more appropriately called. The full wor¬ 
ding of the title page of this work exactly describes the position 
of the great Mr. Coke. ‘A Genealogical and Heraldic History of 
the Landed Gentry or Commoners of Great Britain and Ireland 
enjoying territorial possessions or high official rank but un¬ 
invested with heritable honours.’ The author explained in his 
preface that 'to this grade in her social system — her indepen¬ 
dent country gentlemen — England is mainly indebted for her 
greatness abroad, and her prosperity at home. In this and her 
free institutions, she differs from every other country in Europe.’ 

The author had as frontispiece to his first volume an engraving 
of Coke of Norfolk, namely T. W. Coke, esq., of Holkham. This 
was in 1837 but in that same year Mr. Coke of Norfolk was 
created Earl of Leicester, of Holkham, and Viscount Coke. He 
thus became ineligible for the Landed Gentry or Commoners 
and went into the next edition of Burke’s Peerage. But whether 
as commoner or peer, Thomas William Coke was certainly re¬ 
presentative of the great country gentlemen of England. His 
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was the second creation of Leicester in the Coke family, but he 
did not receive his Earldom until he was 82 and might well have 
continued for the whole of his life as a plain squire, though had 
he done so his country seat, his estates and his rent roll of 
£20,000 a year (equal to some £70,000 now) would have been 
no mean patrimony for a continental duke. Coke of Norfolk, as 
he is usually known, was fundamentally an agriculturist and it 
has been said that every book on modem agriculture derives 
from his practice. When he took over the Holkham estates he 
found that both crops and cattle were very poor, but by obtaining 
the best advice and putting it into practice he was soon able to 
transform his property. Coke was one of the improvers of British 
agriculture. He succeeded to his father’s estates in 1776, the year 
of the American Revolution. It was during this last quarter of the 
18th century that some of the greatest improvements in British 
farming were made. The quality of the wheat improved and so 
did the breeds of pigs, sheep and cattle. It is very easy to point 
out that some thousands of enclosure acts were passed in the 
second half of the 18th century and well into the 19th century; 
by this means much common land was taken from smallholders 
and the poor and much hardship must have been caused to them, 
yet there can be no doubt that the enclosure movement greatly 
increased the amount of food produced and for the first time 
made British agriculture lead the world. One has only to read 
the travels of Arthur Young in France and to note the comments 
which he makes upon the feeble state of French agriculture as 
contrasted with British, to realize that men like Coke were on 
the whole benefactors of the country. It was not until well into 
the 19th century that a succession of very bad harvests accom¬ 
panied by an enormous influx of cheap food from abroad, broke 
the back of British farming and turned it into the ailing and weU- 
nigh forgotten industry which it was in 1914, and again after 
the scare of the war years, in 1939. In Cokes day however our 
farming was the envy of the world because it was conducted on 
scientific lines with the best knowledge of the period, on a 
sufficiently large scale, and by men who had enough ^^slon to 
be able to look beyond the next year. The rental of the Holkham 
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estate went up tenfold under Coke’s directions, from a little 
over £.2,000 a year to over £20,000 a year. Of course the land¬ 
lord was interested in obtaining as much money as possible for 
his estate, but in so doing he increased the value of tlie land, 
employed many more hands, and built up a food supply for the 
teeming new millions of industrial workers in the cities of the 
midlands and the north. It was H. G. Wells who said that a race 
of gentry was really essential if the pursuit of knowledge for 
its own sake was to continue, and he went back as far as 500 B.C. 
to find in Gautama the Buddha an e.xample of his thesis. Cer¬ 
tainly in England our science would be the poorer if it were not 
for some of the great men who have belonged to our leisiued 
class, such as Bacon, Cavendish, Darwin, Blackstone and Gib¬ 
bon. We could put it another way, in Hazlitt’s words, and say 
that there have been among us great men, Shakespeare, Milton 
Bacon, Newton, Cromwell, whose shadows lengthen towards us 
across the centuries; of these only Shakespeare had to work for 
his living and he made haste to join the gentle class to which his 
mother had belonged. 

Allied with Coke’s work in farming there went an aggressive 
political partizanship which made him a staunch Whig suppor¬ 
ter and admirer of Charles James Fox. Coke had been brought 
up by his father in the belief that one should never trust a Tory, 
but contrary to the modem belief, there was nothing incongruous 
in this determined Whig entering the Upper House as an earl. 
It was not imtil the I9th century and well into it that a Tory 
majority in the Lords became an established matter. Conse¬ 
quently the new Earl of Leicester found many people of his own 
political persuasion among the peers. 

The first earl was twice married and left numerous descen¬ 
dants. His eldest son by his second marriage succeeded him in 
the earldom and received many high honours. He was for neai'ly 
40 years Keeper of the Privy Seal to the Prince of Wales, after¬ 
wards Edward VII and he was made a Knight of the Garter. 
Like his father he was twice married and left many children, 
being prudent and successful in his marriages as in everything 
else. His first wife was Juliana the eldest daughter of Samuel 
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WTiitbread of Cardington in Bedfordshire, a member of the 
great brewing family; his second wife was the Hon. Georgina 
Cavendish, eldest daughter of Lord Chesham. 

The Earls of Leicester have maintained a close connection with 
Royalty. One of tlie second earl's younger sons the Hon. John 
Coke, was Gentleman Usher to George VI and Equerry to 
Queen Mary. The third earl was A.D.C. to both Edward VII 
and George V. The present (5th earl) was Extra Equerry to 
George VI and also to Queen Elizabeth II. Sponsorships at bap- 
tizms by tlie Sovereign or others members of the Royal family 
are commonplaces in the Leicester family. Lady Anne Coke was 
one of the Maids of Honour at the Coronation in 1953. 

Like all other great landed families, that of tlie Cokes of Holk- 
ham now faces the possibility of sale of ancestral property owing 
to the exigencies of taxation. Nothing has been more marked 
among the modern aristocracy than the attempt which they have 
made to meet this problem by self help. Properties have been 
passed over to the National Trust while the owners have re* 
tained an interest in them; in this way Sir Henr>' Cameron- 
Ramsay-Fairax-Lucy has been able to live at Charlecote Park in 
Warwickshire where the Elizabethan Sir Thomas Lucy, the 
original of Justice Shallow, fined William Shakespeare for stea¬ 
ling deer in his park. In other cases our nobles have made a vir¬ 
tue of necessity by opening their houses at a charge of half a 
crown a visit and have often acted as tlie guides themselves in 
going round the property. Yet again self help in the face of appa¬ 
rently inevitable ruin has led to the development of small local 
industries. Thus at Lullingstone Castle in Kent there is a silk 
worm farm as well as a carefully laid out Roman villa as an 
additional attraction for the visitors. 

At Holkham after the tour of the house, exit is made through 
the pottery shop. Under the care of the present countess, who be¬ 
fore her marriage was Lady Elizabeth Yorke, the only child of 
tlie 8th Earl of Hardwicke, a small industry for the making of 
pottery has been established. There are many examples of small 
ware to be seen in the shop which is often served by the Coun¬ 
tess herself and her two elder daughters, Lady Anne and Lady 
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Carey Coke. A number of people are employed in making the 
pottery and it is not fanciful to see in this the return to the 
practice of a great mediaeval household where the various 
craftsmen found shelter to pursue their occupations under the 
guidance of the chatelaine herself. Again it is a pleasant thought 
that what one may call the cottage industry which has almost 
disappeared in England under the pressure of industrialism, 
should now appear once more with our aristocracy as the leaders 
in the revival. Certainly it is a long way from the fiery and testy 
Sir Edward Coke but it is a continuation of his life work, for 
usefulness has been the key to the Coke family greatness through 
the ages. 



Chapter twelve 


MUNSTER 

THE HOUSE OF FITZCLARENCE 


A fter the strenuous race of the Cokes the bastard progeny of a 
king may seem rather a falling off to some readers, but on 
the other hand the reading public would think a book on peerage 
and romance sadly wanting without at least one reference to 
royal bastards. The popular conception on this point is very 
curious. I have never known a case in which I have been asked 
to write a popular article on peers without being also asked, 
perhaps a little shyly, to bring in Nell G%vynne. Not only is this 
the case with editors — after all they are merely trying to put 
in what they think the public likes — but many private people 
seem to believe that the bulk of the peerage is made up of the 
descendants of royal illegitimate issue. It is true that there are 
a number of dukedoms which derive from the amusements of 
Charles II, but the bulk of the peerage has been recruited from 
the gentle or professional classes. Wire pulling and intrigue may 
well have entered into many of the elevations but not intrigue of 
the romantic variety. Charles II is credited with 12 bastard 
children, but his attainments in this direction are much less 
than tliose of an earlier King, Henry I, the well known Beau- 
Clerk, who left, according to the austere authority of the Com¬ 
plete Peerage, 19 illegitimate cliildren. 

The Earl of Munster, 5th of his line, is the descendant of 
George Augustus Frederick FitzClarence, who was the son of the 
Duke of Clarence, afterwards King William IV, and the actress 
Mrs. Jordan. The story of the FitzClarences is one of the more 
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interesting among those royal romances which always seem to 
involve births on the wrong side of the blanket and for this 
reason I have selected it in preference to the usual Grafton, St. 
Albans, or Richmond and Gordon cases, which stem from 

Charles II. 

Anyone who looks up Munster in Burke’s Peerage will find 
that the first Earl of Munster was only the eldest of ten children. 
It must seem at first sight that it was a strange kind of passion 
which could linger on to the procreation of ten children. Hardly 
a case of fire and swiftness. It looks much more like what it was, 
a domestic life; for 20 years the Duke of Clarence lived with 
Mrs. Jordan and they lived as husband and wife, very much as 
Louis XV used to treat Madame de Pompadom-, in fact as a 
returning business man does his wife. The reason for this is not 
difficult to find. The Duke wanted to get married. He was well 
suited to domestic life, but unfortunately under the regime of 
George III it was not easy for the royal line to find suitable con¬ 
sorts of their own rank and they were not allowed to marry 
anyone who was ‘beneath them’. The Duke of Clarence made 
many attempts to get married. He also tried a mistress or Uvo, a 
Miss Finch, with whom he lived at Richmond, being the best 
known. With different men se.xual passion takes various forms. 
There are those, for whom in a well regulated state, an operation 
would undoubtedly be prescribed in early youth, since in their 
natural condition they are merely a menace to others and a 
nuisance to themselves; there are those who genuinely do not want 
to be tied in marriage but who want a woman’s society. There 
are others who being frustrated in their marriages go around 
talking and thinking of women. Lastly, and fortunately much the 
most numerous section of mankind, are those who want a home 
and a woman in it, with children of their own. For such, a 
reasonably agreeable partner provides the best stimulus in life 
and at the same time the urges of sex are absorbed in a very easy 
manner. 

The Duke of Clarence, the third son of George III, was a man 
of the last type. He would have been quite happy in domestic 
life, given a sufficiency of money and some interesting work to 
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keep him busy. He had been bred for the Navy, but though he 
served at sea, and even had visions of leading the British Fleet 
to glorious victory, he soon found himself deprived of command. 
He was never able, until he became King, to obtain the pro¬ 
motion which he wanted and then it was too late; England had 
settled into the safe sea supremacy which we owed to Nelson. 
Clarence was a friend and to some extent a patron of Nelson, 
but he was destined to spend a great deal of his life ashore, 
and 20 years of it with Mrs. Jordan. She was Dorothy Bland, the 
younger daughter of Francis Bland, an actor who was the son of 
Nathaniel Bland an Irish judge. Jordan was her stage name. 

The Duke of Clarence was after all only following tlie example 
of his elder brothers and indeed of all his brothers. There has 
probably never been a Royal family in which there was so much 
dissolute behaviour as in that of the seven sons of George III. 
The prince of Wales, afterwards George IV, has made a name 
for himself in the histories of so called romance; lus least dis¬ 
creditable connection was his marriage to Mrs Fitz Herbert, which 
was of course legally invalid as he had not his fathers per¬ 
mission to marry and Mrs Fitzherbert was in any case a Catholic. 
George IV or rather the Prince Regent had many mistresses. The 
Duke of York, although married when he was 28 to the Princess 
Royal of Prussia, set up house in Gloucester Place with Mrs 
Clarke described as a common woman who, having lived with a 
succession of lovers had at last risen to share the bed of a prince. 
The Duke of Kent (later to be the father of Queen Victoria by 
the Princess Victoria) took great care in his choice of a mistress 
when he was in Canada and brought the lady of his choice, 
Madame de St Laurent, back with him to England. In the case 
of the Duke of Kent his mistress was to all intents and purposes 
his wife, for he lived with her for 30 years, and it was not until 
he was 51 that he married the widow of the Prince of Leiningen. 
He had children by Madame de St Laurent so that Queen 
Victoria had half brothers and sisters, though the fact was veiled 
in a profound obscurity. The Duke of Cumberland, who was to 
become King of Hanover in 1837 when the law Salic prevente 
Queen Victoria from succeeding to that throne, had numerous 
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entanglements. One of these was supposed to be with Mrs. Sellis, 
the wife of his valet and it was rumoured that he had been 
discovered by the valet in bed with Mrs Sellis and that in in¬ 
dignation at being interrupted the Duke had murdered Sellis. It 
seems however that in fact the valet had attempted to murder 
him. The sucth son of George III, tlie Duke of Sussex, went 
through a form of marriage in Rome in April 1793 and again at 
St. Georges Square in London in December 1793 \vith Lady 
Augusta Murray. By this lady he had Uvo children, a son and a 
daughter, but the marriage was deemed to have been null and 
void as at the time the Duke was only 20 and had not received 
his father’s permission under the Royal Marriage Act of 1772. 
The son of the marriage, who was known as Augustus Frederick 
D’Este, claimed the Dukedom of Sussex in 1844 and the Sussex 
Peerage Case has gone into English legal history as an example 
of the rule that the provisions of the Royal Marriage Act apply 
throughout the world. Later on the Duke was married to Lady 
Cecilia, the widow of Sir George Buggin and the eldest daughter 
of the second Earl of Arran. This however did not take place 
until after the death of Lady Augusta Murray. We come at last 
to the seventh son of George 11, Adolphus Frederick, Duke of 
Cambridge who was undoubtedly a remarkable phenomenon in 
that peculiar family, for he was virtuous. 

It must be admitted that the Duke of Clarence and the Duke 
of Kent did in fact remain faithful to their respective consorts 
(1 understand that that is the word now normally used to 
describe a lady with whom one is living, but whom it is impossible 
to marry). Still, the overall pattern of the lives of the sons of 
George III could hardly have been inspiring for the nation. 
After the marriage of Queen Victoria to Albert the Good, an 
attempt was made to hush up all the scandals of the Regency 
period, but not even the thickest veil could obscure the facts 
about the doings of Queen Victoria’s uncles. One does wonder 
at times how such a book as Charles Bradlaugh’s House of 
Brunswick could ever have been allowed to be published by 
any government, even the feeblest, which cared for its monarchy. 
Bradlaugh’s pages constitute the grossest and most dangerous 
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libel, if the statements are not true; he even impugns the mar¬ 
riage of George III to Princess Charlotte, giving out that the 
King was already married to Hannah Lightbody. 

To return to the Duke of Clarence and Mrs. Jordan. They 
lived together happily until her death in 1816 so that he did not 
have to put her away on his marriage to the Princess Adelaide, 
as his brother the Duke of Kent did with Madame de St. Lau¬ 
rent. The Duke and Mrs Jordan had ten children and the polite 
fiction that they were the Duke’s step children or wards was 
discontinued after the Duke succeeded to the throne as William 
IV. The eldest son, George Augustus Frederick FitzClarence (that 
was the surname which was adopted for them) was created Earl 
of Munster on the 4th June 1831 with special remainder to his 
brotliers should his own male issue not survive. This young man 
was determined to make as much capital as possible out of his 
connection with the Crown. His father had only been on the 
throne a year when the Earldom of Munster was conferred. It 
had been demanded by George Augustus with menaces, in fact 
he had tried to bully his father into making him a Duke, but 
tlie old man, although very worried by his children, refused to 
give in on this score. The first Earl took up a military career, 
became a Major General in the army, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
Governor of Windsor Castle, and most interesting of all, A.D.C. 
to Queen Victoria. In Burke’s Peerage the Earl is described, very 
decorously, as having died in 1842; this is true, but in fact he 
committed suicide. Perhaps he could not face the new moral 
atmosphere which prevailed at Windsor after the advent of 
Prince Albert. The first earl married Miss Mary Wyndham, who 
was the natural daughter of the Earl of Egremont. The blazoning 
of their combined coat of arms must have been quite a curiosity; 
few people can boast a double representation of bastardy in 
their arms. From the first Earl descend the four subsequent Earls 
so that the provision of the special remainder has not been 
needed, but as the present Earl has no children there will be a 
reversion to the descendants of the second son of the first Earl. 
Of the numerous younger children of the Duke of Clarence and 
Mrs Jordan there are hardly any descendants today wth the 
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exception of Mrs Orred. 

It is worth looking at the careers of the younger children. The 
second son, Henry, became a soldier and died as a captain in 
India. Frederick the third son was a Lieutenant in the army; 
Adolphus, the fourth son went into the navy and became a Rear- 
Admiral, being Naval A.D.C. to Queen Victoria. The fifth son 
Augustus took Holy Orders and became rector of Mapledurham 
in O.xfordshire. He was appointed Chaplain to Queen Victoria, 
who it must be admitted did not forget her relatives. It is from 
him that Mrs Orred descends. So much for the five sons. The 
five daughters were married off into the peerage. All the youn¬ 
ger sons and daughters incidentally were given the rank and 
precedence of the younger children of a marquess in 1831 when 
their eldest brother was made an Earl. 

The eldest daughter, Sophia married the first Lord De Lisle 
and Dudley and from this marriage the present peer of that line 
descends. Mary the second daughter married General Charles 
Fox, bastard son of the third Lord Holland. Elizabeth, the third 
daughter, married the 18th Earl of Erroll. Augusta married tlie 
Hon. John Kennedy Erskine, son of the Marquess of Ailsa. Her 
second husband was Lord John Frederick Gordon. The 5th 
daughter Amelia married the tenth Viscount Falkland. 

The arms of the Earl of Munster are extremely interesting as 
they show the Royal arms of England as used by William IV 
when Hanover was still part of the British Empire. There is the 
familiar quarterly division of the Royal arms with England in the 
first and fourth quarters, Scotland in the second and Ireland in 
the third but Nvith an inescutcheon in the middle of the sliield 
showing the arms of Hanover, and with the whole debruised, as 
it is called in heraldry by a baton sinister, on which there are 
three golden anchors. The latter are in allusion to William IV’s 
profession as a sailor. The baton sinister is the herald’s way of 
showing that the bearer of the Royal arms comes on the wrong 
side of the blanket. 

One of the peculiarities of English snobbery is that while a 
man will do everything in his power to cover up the fact that 
his grandfather was in trade or his great grandfather an honest 
artisan, he will be thrilled to his marrow if he can discover that 
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the same great-grandfather was the result of an affair between 
someone of Royal Blood and a lady whom he did not marry. 
There is of course one advantage in having a bastard descent 
from a royal house, provided that it can be proved; one does 
know at every stage back to the year 500 A.D. who was one’s 
ancestor, which is more than the majority of people can say. 
Anyway the Royal line itself has got as its Norman founder 
William the Bastard, so peers who trace their descent to a 
similar source are after all only keeping up the tradition of 900 
years. 



Chapter thirteen 


PEERAGE SEEKERS 


F rom time to time there is news of someone who claims a 
peerage and very occasionally the announcement that a 
claim has been allowed by the Committee For Privileges. One 
such case occurred in 1952—1953 when Henry James Scrym- 
geour-Wedderbum proved his claim to the viscounty of Dudhope, 
and later his claim to the Earldom of Dundee. Just before the 
Coronation in 1953 he was informed that he could prepare him¬ 
self for that event as an earl. 

Such a story in the newspapers will often prompt people to 
enquire if there are many such claims. ‘Many’ like everything 
else is a relative term, but I would say that to come across seven 
or eight cases of peerage claims in twelve months would indicate 
that the subject does interest quite a number of people. In most 
instances the claim is not really a claim at all. Someone has 
heard that his grandmother was the daughter of a peer. He can¬ 
not find the name of this peer in any current book of reference, 
but he learns that peerages can became dormant or fall into 
abeyance. Thereupon he concludes that that is what has hap¬ 
pened to the barony or earldom in his own family. Sometimes he 
soliloquizes as follows: 'Of course if we had our rights in our 
family I ought to be Lord Clapham Junction, and in fact the 
whole of the area around Wandsworth and Clapham should be¬ 
long to our family. Still, I know that it would cost a great deal of 
money to go on with it. My father had a try but found that 
some certificates were missing, and anyway he was advised that 
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£2,000 or £3,000 would be needed/ Now that is the sensible 
attitude to take up, but unfortunately when the idea of a peerage 
dignity comes into a family common sense usually departs. As 
very few of these people have the necessary cash to follow up 
their enquiries, the mirage of a coronet remains with them 
throughout life, ruining their chances of success in any normal 
occupation and becoming at the best a nuisance and at the worst 
an eccentricity which makes their fellow creatures avoid them 
as bores. 

The commonest form of the delusion is that a large estate 
exists somewhere in a vague region known as Chancery. This 
estate may run into millions — it does in the case of the Drake 
millions — and sometimes the claim is so preposterous (to the 
freehold of the City of London for instance) that one begins to 
doubt the sanity of the persons concerned. However there is a 
general belief among the uninitiated that a peerage is always 
accompanied by an estate. Tliis is a hangover from schooltime 
history. Most people know that the barons in the Middle Ages 
possessed large estates and in fact right up until quite modem 
times the idea of a peer who lived in a bungalow or a semi¬ 
detached house would have been unthinkable. The germ of truth 
in this mistake over estates is that at one time no one would have 
been created a peer without either receiving a grant of land or 
being already provided with sufficient property to uphold the 
dignity. It suffices to say that a claim to a peerage may be 
successful and yet bring to the claimant nothing but the honour 
of his new rank. The estate which was once held by the peer in 
the particular case will have long since passed into other hands. 
As to fortunes in Chancery those who harbour delusions on this 
subject should really consult a leaflet put out by the Supreme 
Courts Pay Office at the Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand, 
London This leaflet is written expressly to free people from 
foolish notions about the Chancery fortunes. Less than 
£2,500.000 is held in Chancery. None of this constitutes a great 
unti-aced fortune. There are many small accounts of a few hun¬ 
dred pounds belonging to persons whose next of kin have not 
yet been traced and there are more modern cases where an 
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estate has to be held in Chancery for a short period, until some¬ 
one comes of age or until the expiration of a trust. These solid 
facts have been reiterated again and again but they have little 
chance of prevailing once the enthusiasm of newspaper reporters 
has been aroused. Savoy Dishwasher Heir to Millions* is a slogan 
which makes a good headline and against which the sober leaflet 
from the Courts does not stand a chance. 

Yet in fairness to peerage seekers one must admit that the 
most persistent of them are not motivated by base materialistic 
ideas. In their thirst for the glories of nobility they lift up their 
eyes to the House of Lords and wliile they watch the glittering 
coronets of aristocracy, they disdain the ordinary ways of life. 

I have known a window-cleaner and an old-age pensioner both 
of whom were deeply concerned witli the revival of a barony. 
In one of these cases the peerage in question had actually been 
the subject of a petition to the Crown over one hundred years 
ago. The claim had then had to be abandoned for lack of 
evidence, so what hope was there that it could be revived at the 
present day? It is impossible not to feel sorry for people like this 
whose hopes are destined to constant failure. 

One of the reasons for the prevalence of ideas about peerages 
in all sorts of families is the legal doctrine that a person who was 
once summoned to Parliament (otherwise of course than as a 
burgess or a Knight of the Shire) was created thereby a peer. 
The legal doctrine goes on that the son of such a person must 
also have been a peer. This doctrine has been riddled by the 
scholarship of men like John Horace Round, who have shown the 
extreme fluidity of the conception of peerage in the 13th and 14th 
centuries. In one case a man who had sat in the House of Lords 
in one Parliament in the 14th century sat in the House of Com¬ 
mons in tlie following year. It is not known whether he was a 
precursor of Anthony Wedgewood Benn in preferring the Com¬ 
mons to the Lords. 

What is perfectly clear is that if a person could sit in the Lords 
in one year and tlie next year in the Commons, the whole idea 
of peerage as we now understand it had not been settled. Tliis 
need not cause any surprise for all human institutions have their 
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periods of growth and development. It is not until the 15th 
century with the decay in feudalism that the modem idea of 
peerage begins to be known. The legal doctrine which I have 
mentioned is a very useful fiction. In the 19th century however 
this doctrine came to the notice of some enterprising genealogists 
who saw their chance of making money. Being familiar with 
various pedigrees which went back into the Middle Ages they 
knew who were the modem representatives of ancient baronies. 
They persuaded the latter to put forward their claims and a 
large number of baronies by writ were called out of abeyance. 
Thus in 1879, Lord Stourton, himself the holder of a very an¬ 
cient barony and the twentieth of his line, had the abeyance of 
the baronies of Mowbray and Segrave determined in his favour. 
This is the origin of the title of Lord Mowbray, Segrave and 
Stourton which must surely be one of the most awkward in 
social usage (one can imagine how long drawn out it would be 
to use the full title ). The successor to Lord Stourton claimed 
unsuccessfully in 1906 the ancient Earldom of Norfolk, to which 
he was senior co-heir. He was also senior co-heir to an entire 
moiety of the baronies of Strange de Blackmere, Talbot, and 
Howard, and senior co-heir to the baronies of Braose of Gower, 
Greystock, Dacre of Gillesland, Ferrers of Wemme, Verdun, 
Darcy of Darcy, and Giffard of Brimmesfield, and a co-heir to 
the baronies of Kerdestone, Dagworth, Fitz-Warine, Fitz-Payne, 
Argentine, etc. He claimed as Lord Mowbray to be premier 
baron of England. This claimant who rejoiced in being 24th 
Lord Mowbray, 25th Lord Segrave, and 21st Lord Stourton died 
in 1936, but before his death decisive action had been taken by 
the authorities. A Select Committee had been set up in 1926 to 

report on peerages in abeyance. 

The report of this committee makes interesting reading. It was 
shown that the number of cases in which abeyances were ter¬ 
minated were, in the 17th century, two (beside two other cases 
which do not strictly fall under the doctrine of abeyance), in the 
18th century, seven, in the 19th century, nineteen, and in the 
present century (in 1926) eleven. The Report said that there¬ 
fore the proceedings had noticeably increased. It went on to 
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point out that in modern times there had been a great deal of 
research which had shed fresh light on the subject of what 
constituted a peerage. There is grave reason to doubt, to say the 
least of it, whether during these two centuries eitlier Sovereign 
or subject had ever any idea that by a summons to a Parliament 
a hereditary right either was being or had been created. It is 
only very gradually that any suggestion of the kind can be 
identified, and the development of the suggestion can be traced 
in recognisable stages. 

As a result of this very careful consideration and study, tlie 
Committee made the following general recommendations which 
it was suggested that the House of Lords should submit to tlie 
King. The effect of these suggestions was that unless tliere were 
special circumstances to the contrary, no abeyance was to be 
terminated, the first commencement of which occurred more 
than one hundred years before the presentation of the petition. 
Should there have been any collusion behveen co-heirs to a title, 
then the Committee for Privileges should report accordingly if 
there were considered to be any taint of impropriety about it. 
Regard was also to be had to the fitness of a person for the 
termination of a peerage as for the creation of a peerage. 

The report of the Committee put an end to the fantastic claims 
of various people to revive ancient baronies which had in fact 
probably never existed. Unfortunately many persons who want 
to put forward these claims are unfamiliar with the ruling of tlie 
1926 Committee and so they still persist in pressing them, al¬ 
though any good lawyer could tell them that they have no case. 
They perhaps think that in their cases the special circumstances 
exist which are referred to in the report. 

Leaving aside claims which are now seen to be untenable by 
reason of the ruling of the Committee there are still a number of 
cases in which people exist who have quite a good claim to the 
title of a former peerage family. I would say that there are 
several such at present. One is that of the Earldom of 
of Traquair, about which I have myself written a small book, 
and where the evidence is very good. The last acknowledged 
Earl of Traquair was Charles Stuart who died in 1861. He is 
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described in peerage books as having died unmarried, and the 
title as becoming dormant which would imply that there was 
the possibility of an heir somewhere. In the possession of Mr. 
Charles Edward Traquair Stuart-Linton of 66th East 56th Street, 
New York, there is the following document: 

These are to certify all persons whom it may concern that 
Charles Stuart, Lord Linton, of the County of Peebles and Eliza¬ 
beth Mary Johnston, of the County of Northumberland who 
came before me declaring themselves to be both single persons 
were lawfully married by the way of the Church of England and 
agreeable to our Laws of the Kingdom and Kirk of Scotland. 
Given under my hand at Coldstream Bridge, Coldstream, Scot¬ 
land this 28 day of April, 1818. 

Scribe and Witness John Armstrong 

William Bigger Linton 

Witness — John Waugh Elizabeth Mary Johnston 

To put the whole matter briefly, the story of the Traquair case 
is that there was a marriage by one of the Border ‘priests’, in this 
instance, Jock or John Armstrong. He is said to have performed 
a similar ceremony for the great statesman Lord Brougham and 
Vaux in 1821. The person referred to as Linton is the subsequent 
8th Earl of Traquair. In his earlier day before he had succeeded 
to the Earldom he would have been known by the courtesy title 
of Lord Linton. From this marriage there descends the present 
representative Mr. Charles Stuart-Linton of New York. Accor¬ 
ding to the genealogy which has already appeared twice in print 
— in two editions of Burke’s Landed Gentry, 1939 and 1952 
he is the great-grandson of the last Earl. I have not the least 
doubt that the certificate to which I have referred is genuine and 
therefore Mr. Stuart-Linton should be the Earl of Traquair. 
From time to time over the 20 years during which I have known 
him he has been engaged in preparing a claim but nothing has 
come of it so far though many good judges think that it is a 

sound one. , 

Then there is the Gardner peerage where there has not been 

a peer to bear the title since the death of the 3rd Baron m 1883. 
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It is perfectly clear that there is an heir to this title somewhere, 
as there are many living males in the family. The matter has been 
complicated by the habit in a branch of this family of marriage 
with people of Indian birtli and not always of the Christian 
religion. On the death of the 3rd Baron a claim was advanced by 
Alan Hyde Gardner and later by his son Alan Legge Gardner. No 
information is available as to why these claims were not pro¬ 
ceeded with. There may have been lack of vital evidence or the 
claim may have broken down because the claimants were the off¬ 
spring of marriages which, being between Christian and non 
Christian, are regarded by the law of England as not being true 
marriages. It is unlikely that the case will ever be cleared up for 
with the cessation of British rule in India there is very little 
probability that an Indian or rather Anglo-Indian claimantwould 
be able to find the money, the time or the inclination to prosecute 
his claim. Meanwhile there are members of the Gardner family 
in England who on their part cannot proceed with a claim while 
there is the unsettled possibility of a claimant appearing from 
India. 

Another interesting case is that of the Viscounty of Valentia. 
As this is an Irish peerage there is not the possibility as in 
British cases that the would be holder could be summoned to sit 
in the House of Lords. As no seat in the House is now involved 
for Irish peers, there will undoubtedly be cases in which people 
will simply assume an Irish title and no one will be in an official 
position to say them nay. In the Valentia case there is also a 
baronetcy and therefore as this has to be on the roll of baronets 
which is maintained by the Home Office, there is an automatic 
check on the peerage as well. In fact no holder of the Valentia 
title has bothered to register his succession since 1844. The 
ludicrous part of this matter is that the 11th Viscount had been 
Comptroller of the Household and a Gentleman in Waiting to 
George V. Whilst holding these posts it had never occurred to 
anyone to inquire if he had formally proved his claim. The pre¬ 
sent claimant is faced with the necessity therefore of proving his 
claim and that of three of his predecessors as well. 

Enough has been said to show that the seeker after a peerage 
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has by no means deserted us. The time, energy and money which 
he puts into his quest would enable him, usually, to secure a 
peerage, one of a new creation. Instead he is led on by the 
mirage of peerage honours, to spend weary and disappointing 
hours seeking a title which may elude him, because some crab¬ 
bed scholar has decided that one of his ancestors had no real 
right to a claim. In the Dundee case to which I have referred 
above, the claim hung about for over 250 years. Some of the 
huge research work needed to prove it was undertaken by a 
cadet of the family who wanted to substantiate the claim, not 
that he would benefit by it, but for the sake of the family honour. 
Years later the claimant to the title entered into this man’s 
labours. 



Chapter fourteen 


THE ANGLO-JEWISH PEERAGE 


F or reasons which are not apparent I am the recipient of a 
great deal of anti-Semitic propaganda, from people in 
Britain and also in America. One pamphlet which reached me 
had for its title 'Our Jewish Aristocracy'. It gave the names of 
45 peers and of 54 baronets who were said to have Jewish blood. 
Following these were lists of hereditary title holders who had 
married Jewish women, of peers and baronets whose heirs were 
married to Jewesses, and then came a list of Jewish knights or 
rather of knights of Jewish blood. The author of the pamphlet 
remarked that ‘the Jewish penetration also extends to sisters, 
uncles, etc. of many other I^iOrds and Baronets, whilst in some 
cases British Lords have had Jews as godfathers to their chil¬ 
dren.' The pamphlet was not without illustration. A sketch 
showed a typical English nurse holding up a grisly looking child 
to its horrified father (he being portrayed as a specimen of the 
old aristocracy) and saying ‘Dont he take after his mother, my 
Lord?' In the background a Jewish woman could be seen re¬ 
clining in bed, while also in the background the picture of the 
Lord’s ancestor looked down reprovingly from the wall. The 
whole was headed ‘Assimilation'. 

Another pamphlet which came to me, this time from the 
U.S.A. and which was called To-day's Greatest Problem was 
written by A. N. Field, and was printed in New Zealand. It dealt 
scientifically with the Jewish problem and gave many quo¬ 
tations from the Talmud, quotations horrible in their import for 
every Gentile. 
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These instances which I quote from booklets received by me 
are only two specimens of anti-Semitic literature. It is produced 
in most European and North American countries, and the reason 
behind it is the hold which powerful Jewish business interests 
secure on the life of ostensibly Gentile communities. I have 
heard that in Hollywood there is always an obstacle to the pre¬ 
paration and showing of a film on the life of Jesus Christ be¬ 
cause the Moguls of the film industry are Jewish and have no 
desire that the life of their rejected Messiah should be publicised. 

However this may be I was very interested in the smear con¬ 
tained in the first mentioned pamphlet, as to the ne.\us between 
the Jews and the British aristocracy. It so happened that about 
the time that I received this pamphlet I received also an in- 
\’itation from Mr Harold Soref to hear a lecture which he was 
to deliver to the Anglo-Jewish Historical society on the very 
subject of the Anglo-Jewish peerage. Mr. Soref is a speaker and 
writer of great brilliance and I knew that any subject which he 
had made his own by research would be of fascinating interest. 
Moreover I had not studied the subject of the interrelation of 
the Jews with the Peerage in any great detail. 

As a result I found Mr. Sorefs lecture of absorbing interest. 
He traced the first beginnings of Jewish infiltration into the 
aristocracy 200 years ago. He showed that for each in¬ 
stance of a Rothschild or a Disraeli which is familiar to everyone, 
there are ten cases of Jewish connection which are now half-for¬ 
gotten. One of the most curious of these was concerned with 
the late Lord Southwood, more usually known in business as J. S. 
Elias, the reviver of Odhams Press and the man who made it 
into the vast undertaking it now is. Soref pointed out that in 
Southwood’s biography no reference appeared to his Jewish 
origin. This is a phenomenon which is not peculiar to the bio¬ 
grapher of Lord Southwood, for in many other cases Jewish 
origin is concealed. 

The details given by Soref are of great interest. Jews were 
emancipated long before they were able to penetrate the peer¬ 
age to any considerable extent, but once they got under way, 
they lost few opportunities. In 1837 Sir Moses Montefiore was 
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the first professing Jew to be knighted since 1700, when one of 
William of Orange’s army contractors was so honoured. In 1846 
Sir Moses became a baronet. In 1885 Nathaniel Rothschild was 
the first professing Jew to become a peer, although the Roth¬ 
schilds in various European countries had received honours from 
the state, and one of them, Baron Lionel de Rothschild had been 
the first Jewish M.P. to take his seat. 

There are at present 14 peers who are of Jewish persuasion. 
They are the Marquess of Reading, Viscounts Bearsted and 
Samuel, Lords Cohen (a Law Lord) Cohen of Birkenhead, Green- 
hill, Hore-Belisha, Jessel, Mancroft, Morris of Kenwood, Nathan, 
Rothschild, Silkin and Swaythling. But this was merely to show 
the purely Jewish families who had been ennobled. Soref was able 
to give a long list of instances of marriages into the British 
aristocracy on the part of Jews and Jewesses, particularly the 
latter. In many cases these instances occurred relatively far back 
in our history, sometimes as much as two hundred years ago. Few 
people think of members of the Jewish community playing a part 
in connection with the British aristocracy in the 18th century yet 
such is the case. Some title holders of the present day do not 
descend from these Anglo-Jewish alliances as the ancestor in 
question was what is known as collateral. Other titles have died 
out but their connections often still exist through the female line 


and they are themselves only a fraction of the number of cases 
quoted by Soref. These citations prove beyond doubt that the 
Jews, not only of English origin but also those from abroad who 
have settled in England, have made themselves so closely con¬ 
nected with the British peerage that the two classes are unlikely 
to suffer loss which is not mutual. So closely linked are the Jews 
and the lords that a blow against the Jews in this country would 
not be possible without injuring the aristocracy also. Conversely 
the destruction of the House of Lords, and the failure any longer 
to create hereditary titles would have its effect upon English 
Jewry. The wealthy Jew would no longer be able to look for\vard 
to the honours due to his power and position in the community. 
Those Jews who were peers would find that their titles, instead of 
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being an advantage to them would become a decided disadvan¬ 
tage. 

What conclusions are we to draw from the close alliance of 
Jew and lord? First that from it one can understand how im¬ 
possible the success of any anti-Semitic propaganda could be in 
present day Britain. No Fascist movement can be in the way of 
success while the ruling class of Britain is composed of those 
who have friends and relatives in Jewry. There is a great deal of 
latent anti-Jewish feeling in the working class of Great Britain, 
and in certain circumstances they would respond to the advances 
of a nationalist leader, who would lead them to the pillage of 
the Jews, as in Germany where every economic error was 
attributed to Jewish influence according to Hitlerite propaganda. 

Then the facts of connection of the Jews with the peerage do 
not lend themselves to the maintenance of a good opinion of the 
aristocracy. A man is not usually thought the more of, because he 
has married a woman for her money. The majority of marriages 
with Jewesses into the peerage must be actuated by the desire 
for financial security. An ancient estate is likely to be sold un¬ 
less some large sums are found. The sums are found from 
marriage with a Jewish heiress, and therefore she is valued 
accordingly. The most outstanding instance is that of the 5th 
Earl of Rosebery, who had three avowed aims in life, to marry 
an heiress, to win the Derby and to become Prime Minister. He 
achieved all three but laid the foundation of his success by 
marrying when he was 31, Hannah, the only daughter and heiress 
of Baron Mayer Amschel de Rothschild. She stayed in the Jewish 
religion but her children were educated as Christians. Her wealth 
brought to Rosebery the means whereby many ways to success 
were opened. The alliances between Jewish ladies and British 
lords are mostly of this type, the wife providing large sums of 
n)oney while the aristocrat has the title and ancient estate. The 
children are able to look back upon a varied bag of ancestors. 

Such alliances do certainly enliven the somewhat dull pages 
of genealogy, which in older days chronicled merely the mar 
riages of persons of the same type. Some of these cases do not 
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shed much credit upon the British aristocracy for they indicate 
that there are few connections which a lord will not make in 
order to get this worlds goods. 

What is the Jewish attitude towards these marriages with 
the Gentiles? Largely I think it is one of satisfaction that Jews 
and Jewesses have been able to get into the most exclusive 
circles, and to mix their blood with that of the old patricians. 
Some Jews are inclined to quote the verses of Defoe, about 
‘Roman, Saxon, Dane, Norman — there you have your true bom 
Englishman', and to show that the English are a hopelessly mixed 
race. In fact of course this is nonsense. The English Conquest in 
the 5th and 6th centuries obliterated the Romano-British pro¬ 
vincials pretty thoroughly, and the succeeding invasions of Danes 
and Normans were after all only the arrival of kinsfolk of the 
English, albeit very hard and unpleasant kinsfolk. In the cen¬ 
turies following the Norman Conquest there were infiltrations 
of various small minorities, such as the Lombards, the Flemings, 
and the Huguenots, but these were not in large numbers suffi¬ 
cient to upset the racial content. The general remark that the 
English are a mongrel race is based on the idea that the names, 
Norman, Saxon, Dane etc. denote races widely different in blood, 
whereas there were really closely akin. 

At first therefore there is great joy in the Jewish community at 
the friendliness of peers and Jews and this is reflected in the 
accounts of the tercentenary of the return of the Jews to Eng¬ 
land. It is often remarked that those English families which were 
friendly to the Jews are friendly to them still after the period of 
300 years. This means of course that the great families are among 
the friends of the Jews, for 300 years ago only the great families 
had influence. 

But among the deeper thinking Jews, the present connections 
between Jewry and the House of Lords do not always give 
cause for satisfaction, undiluted and untrammelled by fear. I 
quote from Mr. SoreFs admirable paper. ‘As those who have 
been ennobled form a cross-section of Anglo-Jewry they form 
an ideal group of identifiable Jewish families displaying attach¬ 
ment to the community or otherwise during the past 70 years. 
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It is a remarkable fact that those subjected to the forces of 
social assimilation over the period of centuries have frequently 
tended to retain their Jewish allegiance with greater consistency 
and determination than those of foreign birth or the sons of 
immigrants. Other marked deductions are the inter-relationship 
of the older peerages and their early identification with the 
Liberal party to whom they showed gratitude for emancipation.’ 

Then going on to a survey of the Jewish families, Mr. Soref 
adds, 'The heirs of Lords Jessel and Reading were brought up 
as Christians. The heirs of Lords Greenhill and Silkin have no 
association with the community. Lords Hore-Belisha and Man- 
croft are without heirs. Lord Cohen is a Law Lord and not here¬ 
ditary. Of the remaining six it is doubtful whether more than 
three will perpetuate their ancestral faith or communal duties. 
Of particular interest is the case of Lord Rothschild. 

‘The son of the first Lord Rothschild was the recipient of the 
Balfour Declaration. He was the first English Rothschild to 
associate himself with Zionism, becoming President of the Zio¬ 
nist Federation of Great Britain and Ireland. He was not a 
partner in the Bank, but took his Jewish responsibilities serious¬ 
ly. A distinguished zoologist and a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
the second Lord Rothschild (1868—1937) died unmarried. He 
was succeeded by his nephew. Also an eminent scientist and 
Fellow of the Royal Society, the 3rd Lord Rothschild, unlike his 
banking cousins, plays little or no part in Jewish affairs. His 
heir is the son of his first wife who was brought into Judaism. 
His present wife is out of the faith.* 

Whatever may be the facts about the loosening of ties in the 
faith of Jewry, there can be no question that the British Peerage 
is now very much diluted with Jewish blood and has many con¬ 
nections among its most ancient and august families with those 
who only a few generations ago were inhabitants of the Ghetto. 
In view of the great world wide interlockings of the Jewish com¬ 
munity this may insure to the aristocracy a stronger hold on the 
future. The power of money is very great and as almost every 
liberal newspaper is under Jewish influence it follows that the 
forces of revolution when directed against the peers are likely 
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to meet with as determined an opposition from the Jewish kins¬ 
folk of the aristocracy as tliey will in any other quarter. 



EPILOGUE 


I n writing of twelve famous peerage families one merely sam¬ 
ples a small portion of the vast wealth of interesting matter 
which exists in the annals of the aristocracy. Sir Bernard Burke 
devoted several volumes to the subject. The Rise of Great 
Families was his first volume which he later remodelled and 
revised under the title Reminiscences Ancestral, Anecdotal and 
Historic. In 1869 he produced the Vicissitudes of Families in two 
volumes, besides which he also wrote Family Romance. 

When I look over the list of names which were suggested to 
me for the compilation of this book I see several well-known 
titles which could have been mentioned and which would have 
been equally interesting with those about whom I have written. 
Strathmore, the family of Queen Elizabeth, the Queen Mother 
is a case in point. It has royal descent dating back 600 years 
w’hen Sir John Lyon of Glamis married the Princess Jean, the 
daughter of King Robert II of Scotland. Curious legends hang 
about the Strathmore family; most people have heard of the 
alleged curse which descended upon one of the earls who is 
supposed to have diced with the Devil, and others again may 
have heard the strange tale of a monster, rather like the tale of 
Mr Rochester’s first wife, who at some time in the remote past 
was supposed to be held in captivity in Glamis Castle. More 
interesting are the true details of such events as the burning 
alive on the Castle Hill, Edinburgh, of the widow of the 6th 
Lord Glamis; and of the 80 beds which the Old Pretender had 
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made up for himself and his followers when he stayed at Glamis 
in 1715. More prosaic but very pertinent was the marriage of the 
9th Earl of Strathmore witli Mary Bowes, the heiress of Mr 
George Bowes of Streatlam Castle in Durham. This lady was 
described as the greatest heiress of her time in Eiu-ope and from 
her comes the adoption of tlie additional siumame of the Strath¬ 
more family (Bowes-Lyon) and the arms of Bowes with tlie three 
bow strings in pale, as the heraldic description goes, which are 
of course a play on the name. In every generation since the 
marriage of the heiress of Bowes, the head of the family has 
married an Englishwoman and many members have lived in 
Hertfordshire, particularly at St Paul’s Walden Bury near Hit- 
chin where the Queen Mother was born. 

Scottish families often possess legends and true stories which 
in sheer stark ferocity pass right out of comparison with any¬ 
thing in the south. In the genealogy of the Dukes of Sutherland 
murder and sudden death were quite commonplaces. The 11th 
Earl of Sutherland was murdered by one of his kinswomen who 
put poison in his ale. Another ancestor of the Sutherland line 
(this time an Englishman) was Lawrence Gower, who was con¬ 
cerned in the murder of Piers Gaveston in Edward II's time. 

The great house of Douglas, the Black and the Red, is now re¬ 
presented by the Duke of Hamilton, the premier peer of Scot¬ 
land. The Duke is himself a man of great deeds and was the 
chief pilot of the Houston Everest Expedition which flew over 
that mountain in 1933 before it had been climbed to the summit. 
This great exploit brings the Duke into line with his ancestors 
of whom it has been said that 'Douglases were heroes every age’. 
One of the present Duke’s ancestors in the direct line was the 
5th Earl of Angus, Old Archibald Bell the Cat, tlie hero of the 
famous story that he destroyed a king’s favourite as an example 
to the rest of his fellow nobles. Another line of the family was 
that of the Earls of Douglas. This line contained Sir James Dou¬ 
glas, who was ordered by Bruce to take his heart to the Holy 
Land and lay it in Christ’s sepulchre; another James Douglas 
was the hero of Otterburn and then there was the young sixth 
Earl of Douglas who with his brother David was murdered by 
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the King of Scots at a dinner in 1440 (this is the incident of the 
Black Bull’s head). 

The Duke of Richmond who is also Duke of Lennox and Duke 
of Gordon stems from Charles II and Louise de Keroualle, who 
was made Duchess of Portsmouth by the grateful king. The son 
of this pair was Charles Lennox, first Duke of Richmond, and 
visitors to Goodwood, the Duke’s magnificent seat near Chiches¬ 
ter, are shown many portraits of the Duchess of Portsmouth. The 
ramifications of the Duke of Richmond’s family include nearly 
the whole of the older peerage for after its royal beginning the 
family has always married into great houses. The student of 
illegitimacy in heraldry may note that the Royal arms as used 
by the Dukes of Richmond are shown within a bordure, and not 
as Munster vvuth a baton sinister lying across the shield. The 
bordure is more properly the Scottish method of denoting 
bastardy. 

Perhaps in the whole of the peerage there is no more fascina¬ 
ting study than that of the Philipps family, the representative of 
which is Viscount St. Davids. Their authentic pedigree goes 
back to the time of the Norman Conquest but the descent is not 
traced from anything as common as a Norman invader. The 
ancestry is Welsh and even in the tenth century his family had 
a tradition that they were descended from the hapless King of 
Kent, Vorigern, who is supposed to have invited the Saxons, 
Hengist and Horsa, into England with their followers. Vortigem s 
name occurs in the legend of King Arthur and his Kmghts, but 
the Philipps have not been content even with this early ancestry 
for they went on to trace descent, or at least to assert it, from 
Maximus the Roman General who set up a separate state in 
Britain in the 4th century and made himself for a while master 
of the Channel by controlling the Roman fleet. Although this 
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